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Two  YEARS  ago  the  United  States,  as  a  representative  nation  of 
the  New  World,  began  to  consider  the  propriety  of  celebrating  the 
four  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  Ametica,  by  inviting 
the  nations  of  the  Old  World  to  visit  her  shores.    The  closing  de- 
cade of  the  most  remarkable  century  in  the  Christian  era,  coinciding  with 
the  anniversary  of  an  event  unequaled  in  the  history  of  this  sphere,  sug- 
gested the  uniting  of  all  mankind  in  a  celebration  of  peace.    The  land 
where  necessity  and  courage  had  fostered  industry  and  wealth,  pre- 
sented a  fitting  scene  for  such  a  gathering.    Columbia,  the  youngest  \ 
among  the  continents  of  the  civilized  world,  should  act  the  part  of  ^ 
hostess  at  the  celebration  of  her  four  hundredth  birthday,  by  extending   > 
to  the  world  an  invitation  to  commemorate  the  event  in  a  display  of 
the  material  evidences  of  the  progress  of  the  human  family.     And 
such  a  commemoration  should    be    called    the    World's  Columbian 
Exposition, 

ACTION  BT  OONaBBS& 

The  result  of  the  popular  demand  for  such  a  celebration  was  an 
Act  of  Congress,  approved  by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
April  25,  1890,  which  declares  that  '*  it  is  fit  and  appropriate  that  the 
^our  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  America  be  commemor- 
ated by  an  exhibition  of  the  resources  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
tneir  development,  and  of  the  progress  of  civilization  in  the  New 
World.'' 

The  Act  further  declares  that  **  such  an  exhibition  should  be  of  a 
national  and  international  character,  so  that  not  only  the  people  of  our 
Union,  and  this  Continent,  but  those  of  all  nations,  as  well,  can  par- 
ticipate, and  should,  therefore,  have  the  sanction  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States." 

To  carry  out  this  purpose  the  Act  provides  ''  that  an  exhibition  of 
arts,  industries,  manufactures,  and  product  of  the  soil,  mine  and  sea 
shall  be  inaugurated  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-two,  in 
the  City  of  Chicago,  in  the  State  of  Illinois." 

A  Commission  is  provided  for,  consisting  of  two  Commissioners  and 
two  Alternates  from  each  State  and  Territory,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and^  eight  Commissioners  and  eight  Alternates  at  large,  all 
of  whom  have  been  commissioned  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

^•— This.  Commission  and  a  corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  Illinois,  under  the  title  of  the  *•  World's  Columbian 
Exposition,"  are  charged  jointly  with  the  task  of  making  all  needful 
preparations  for  the  Exposition  and  conducting  it  to  a  successful  ter- 
mination.   The  Commission  is  composed  of  representative  citizens  of 
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various  States  and  Territories  composing  the  United  States,  while  the 
Directory  of  the  Illinois  Corporation  embraces  some  of  the  wealthiest, 
best  known  and  most  successful  business  and  professional  men  in  the 
City  of  Chicago, 

These  two  bodies  are  working  in  perfect  harmony,  with  the  com- 
mon purpose  of  making  the  Exposition  worthy  of  the  great  historic 
event  it  is  designed  to  commemorate,  and  a  fitting  illustration  of  the 
world's  progress  in  civilization  and  in  the  various  lines  of  human 
endeavor. 

THB  PBBSIDBKT'S  PBOCIiAMATION. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has  issued  a  Proclamation  noti- 
fying the  world  that  the  Exposition  will  be  held  at  the  time  and  place 
named  in  the  Act  of  Congress,  and  inviting  all  foreign  countries  to 
take  part  in  the  same: 

The  Proclamation  is  as  follows: 
By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America: 

A  PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas,  Satisfactory  proof  has  been  presented  to  me  that  pro- 
vision has  been  made  for  adequate  grounds  and  buildings  for  the  uses 
of  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition,  and  that  a  sum  not  less  than 
$10,000,000,  to  be  used  and  expended  for  the  purposes  of  said  Exposi- 
tion, has  been  provided  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  and  require- 
ments of  Section  10  of  an  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  celebrat- 
ing thd  four  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  America  by 
Christopher  Columbus  by  holding  an  International  Exhibition  of  arts, 
industries,  manufactures  and  the  products  of  the  soil,  mine  and  sea,  in 
the  city  of  Chicago,  in  the  State  of  Illinois,"  approved  April  25,  1890. 

Now,  Therefore,  I^^SfimaoiiajJarrwo^,  President  of  the  United 
StateSjby  virtue  of  the  authority  vestSaTnine  by  said  Act,  do  here- 
by declare  and  proclaim  that  such  International  Exhibition  will  be 
opened  on  the  first  day  of  May,  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety-three,  in  the  City  of  Chicago,  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  will 
not  be  closed  before  the  last  Thursday  in  October  of  the  same  year. 

And  in  the  name  of  the  Government  and  of  the  People  of  the  United 
States,  I  do  hereby  invite  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  to  take  part  in  the 
commemoration  of  an  event  that  is  pre-eminent  in  human  history  and 
of  lasting  interest  to  mankind  by  appointing  representatives  thereto, 
and  sending  such  exhibits  to  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  as  will 
most  fitly  and  fully  illustrate  their  resources,  their  industries  and  their 
progress  in  civilization. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused 
the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 
Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  twenty-fourth  day  of  December, 

in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety,  and 

the  independence  of  the   United    States   the  one   hundred  and 

fifteenth. 
By  the  President:  Benj.  Harrison. 

James  G.  Blaine,  Secretary  of  State. 

DEDICATO&T  CBBBKONIE& 

The  Act  of  Congress  provides  for  the  dedication  of  the  buildings  of 
the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  in  the  City  of  Chicago  on  the  twelfth 
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day  of  October,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-twq,  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies. The  exact  character  of  these  ceremonies  has  not  been  deter- 
mined, but  a  description  of  the  same  will  be  announced  in  due  time. 

OPBNINa  OF  THB  BZPOSITION. 

The  Exposition  will  open  on  the  first  day  of  May,  1893,  ^^^  '^^ 
close  not  later  than  the  thirtieth  day  of  October  thereafter. 

FOBBiaN  B3tKIBIT& 

Section  eleven  of  the  Act  of  Congress  provides,  "That  all  articles 
which  shall  be  imported  from  foreign  countries  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
exhibition  at  the  said  Exposition,  upon  which  there  shaft  be  a  tariff  or 
customs  duty,  shall  be  admitted  free  of  payment  of  duty,  customs  fees, 
or  charges  under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  prescribe;  but  it  shall  be  lawful  at  any  time  during  the  Exhibition 
to  sell  for  delivery  at  the  close  of  the  Exposition  any  goods  or  property 
imported  for  and  actually  on  exhibition  in  the  Exposition  buildings  or 
on  its  grounds,  subject  to  such  regulations  for  the  security  of  the  reve- 
nue and  for  the  collection  of  the  import  duties  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  prescribe : 

^^Prcvidedy  That  all  such  articles,  when  sold  or  withdrawn  for  con- 
sumption in  the  United  States,  shall  be  subject  to  the  duty,  if  any,  im- 
posed upon  such  articles  by  the  revenue  laws  in  force  at  the  date  of 
importation,  and  all  penalties  prescribed  by  law  shall  be  applied  and  en- 
forced against  such  articles  and  against  the  persons  who  may  be  guilty 
of  any  illega  sale  or  withdrawal.'* 

Copies  of  the  rules  and  regulations  prepared  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  in  reference  to  the  admission  of  foreign  goods  may  be  had 
on  application  to  the  Director-General. 

Formal  invitations  to  foreign  governments,  to  participate  in  the  Ex- 
position and  appoint  representatives  thereto,  are  being  issued  by  the 
State  Department  at  Washington,  together  with  the  regulations  adopted 
by  the  Commission,  which  latter  will  be  transmitted  to  the  diplomatic 
representatives  of  foreign  nations  for  publication  in  their  respective 
countries. 

TTNITED  STATES  QOVBBNKBNT  EXHIBIT. 

Section  Sixteen  of  the  Act  of  Congress,  in  reference  to  the  Exposi- 
tion, provides:  "That  there  shall  be  exhibited  at  said  Exposition,  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  from  its  Executive  Departments, 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  United  States  Fish  Commission,  and 
the  National  Museum,  such  articles  and  materials  as  illustrate  the  func- 
tion and  administrative  faculty  of  the  Government  in  time  of  peace, 
and  its  resources  as  a  war  power,  tending  to  demonstrate  the  nature  of 
our  institutions  and  their  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  the  people;  and  to 
secure  a  complete  and  harmonious  arrangement  of  such  a  Government 
exhibit,  a  Board  shall  be  created  to  be  charged  with  the  selection, 
preparation,  arrangement,'  safe  keeping,  and  exhibition  of  such  articles 
and  material^  as  the  heads  of  the  several  departments  and  the  Direct- 
ors of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  National  Museum  may  respect- 
ively decide  shall  be  embraced  in  said  Government  exhibit.  The  Presi- 
dent may  also  designate  additional  articles  for  exhibition.     Such  Board 
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shall  be  composed  of  one  person  to  be  named  by  the  head  of  each  Ex- 
ecutive Department,  and  one  by  the  Directors  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution and  Nati6nal  Museum,  and  one  by  the  Fish  Commission,  such 
selections  to  be  approved  by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  The 
President  shall  name  the  Chairman  of  said  Board,  and  the  Board  itself 
shall  select  such  other  officers  as  it  may  deem  necessary/' 

This  Board  has  been  appointed,  and  is  now  actively  at  work  mak- 
ing preparations  for  an  exhibit,  which  it  is  believed  will  be  fully  illus- 
trative of  the  rapid  progress  and  advancement  of  the  country  since  the 
organization  of  the  Government 

On|  of  the  interesting  features  of  the  Government  Exhibit  will  be  a 
life-savmg  station,  erected  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  in 
operation,  fully  equipped  with  all  apparatus,  furniture  and  appliances 
now  in  use  in  all  the  life-saving  stations  of  the  United  States. 

8TATB   HXKIBITS. 

It  is  confidently  believed  that  every  State  and  Territory. in  the 
United  States  will  be  officially  represented  at  the  Exposition  by  Com- 
missioners appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  by  exhibits  illustrating  its 
resources  and  development. 

Several  State  Legislatures  have  already  made  appropriations  for 
this  purpose,  and  the  question  is  now  under  consideration  by  the  Legis- 
latures, now  in  session,  in  a  number  of  other  States. 

Some  of  the  States  and  Territories  will,  no  doubt,  erect  buildings  of 
their  own,  and  those  that  do  not  do  so  will  be  afforded  ample  space  for 
exhibits  in  the  buildings  erected  by  the  Exposition  management. 

AWABD& 

Awards  are  designed  to  indicate  some  independent  and  essential  ex- 
cellence in  the  article  exhibited,  and  as  an  evidence  of  advancement  in 
the  state  of  the  art  represented  by  it.  They  will  be  granted,  upon  spe- 
cific points  of  excellence  or  advancement,  formulated  in  words  by  a 
Board  of  Judges  or  Examiners,  who  will  be  competent  experts;  and  the 
evidence  of  such  awards  will  be  parchment  certificates,  accompanied 
by  bronze  medals. 

Such  awards  will  constitute  an  enduring,  historical  record  of  devel- 
opment and  progress,  and  at  the  same  time  afford  exhibitors  lasting 
mementoes  of  their  success. 

ADUnriST&ATION  OF  THB  SXPOSITION. 

Under  the  Act  of  Congress  the  duties  pertaining  respectively  to  the 
National  Commission  and  the  Illinois  corporation  are  duly  set  forth, 
and  each  branch  of  the  Administration  is  already  pursuing  its  line  of 
work  as  therein  mapped  out.  The  financial  management  of  the  enter- 
prise being  vested  in  the  Illinois  corporation,  executive  power  has,  by 
mutual  consent  of  both  bodies,  been  deputed  to  the  Director  General, 
George  R.  Davis,  of  Chicago,  111. 

PLAN  OF  ORGANIZATION. 

The  Director-General  is  the  Chief  Executive  Officer  of  the  Exposi- 
tion, and  the  work  is  divided  into  the  following  great  departments: 

A — Agriculture,  Food  and  Food  Products,  Farming  Machinery  and 
Appliances. 
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B— Viticulture,  Horticulture  and  Floriculture. 

C — Live  Stock,  Domestic  and  Wild  Animals. 

D — Fish,  Fisheries,  Fish  Products,  and  Apparatus  of  Fishing. 

E — Mines,  Mining  and  Metallurgy. 

F — Machinery. 

G — Transportation  Exhibits — Railways,  Vessels,  Vehicles. 

H — Manufactures. 

J — Electricity  and  Electrical  Appliances. 

K — Fine  Arts— Pictorial,  Plastic  and  Decorative. 

L — Liberal  Arts,  Education,  Engineering,  Public  Works,  Architect- 
ure, Music  and  the  Drama. 

M — Ethnology,  Archaeology,  Progress  of  Labor  and  Invention — 
Isolated  and  Collective  Exhibits. 

N — Forestry  and  Forest  Products. 

O — Publicity  and  Promotion. 

P — Foreign  AflFairs. 

Chiefs  of  Departments  of  Agriculture,  and  Publicity  and  Promo- 
tion, have  been  appointed  by  the  Director-General,  and  the  Chiefs 
of  the  other  Departments  will  be  named  as  the  exigencies  of  the  ser- 
vice may  require. 

BOABD  OF  LADT  XANAQBBS. 

Section  Six  of  the  Act  of  Congress  cheating  the  World's  Columbian 
Commission,  authorized  and  required  said  Commissioners  to  appoint 
"  a  Board  of  Lady  Managers,  of  such  number  and  to  perform  such 
duties  as  may  be  prescribed  by  said  Commission.'' 

In  pursuance  of  this  authority,  the  World's  Columbian  Commission, 
authorized  the  appointment  of  two  Lady  Managers  from  each  State 
and  Territory  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  eight  Managers-at-Large, 
and  sine  from  the  City  of  Chicago,  with  alternates  respectively — said 
Board  to  be  convened  at  such  time  and  place  as  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  World's  Columbian  Commission  should  direct,  and  when 
so  convened,' to  organize  by  the  election  of  a  Chairman  and  a  Secretary. 

By  order  of  the  Executive  Committee,  October  21,  1890,  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  the  President 
of  the  World's  Columbian  Commission  called  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Lady  Managers,  on  the  19th  of  November,  1890,  in  the  City  of 
Chicago,  whereupon  a  permanent  organization  was  effected  by  the 
election  of  Mrs.  Potter  Palmer,  of  Chicago,  as  President,  and  Miss 
Phoebe  Couzins,  of  St.  Louis,  as  Secretary. 

The  Lady  Managers  invoke  active  co-operation  with  the  var- 
ious organizations  of  the  several  States  and  Territories,  in  the  work  of 
proposed  exhibits,  and  invite  all  women's  organizations  to  work  with 
and  through  them.  Nor  will  they  neglect  the  foreign  field.  Auxilli- 
aries  will  be  formed  with  the  good  offices  of  diplomacy  in  all  foreign 
countries,  with  a  view  to  securing  a  comprehensive,  interesting  and  in- 
structive exhibit  of  women's  work  in  all  lands.  Where  necessary,  the 
Board  will  send  its  own  agents  to  promote  its  purposes.  A  site, 
most  desirable  and  commanding,  has  been  secured,  and  a  women  s 
building, /of  appropriate  design  prepared  by  women  architects,  will  be 
erected  thereon. . 
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STNAliOB& 

The  Finances  of  the  Exposition  are  in  excellent  shape,  and  fully 
warrant  the  statement  that  all  the  money  necessary  to  make  the  JBxpo- 
sition  a  great  success  will  be  forthcoming. 

The  lUihois  Corporation,  known  as  the  "World's  Columbian  Expo- 
sition,'* was  first  organized  with  a  capital  stock  of  $5,000,000,  which 
has  recently  been  increased  to  $10,000,000,  of  which  about  $6,000,000 
have  been  subscribed,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  entire  capital  will  be 
available  as  required. 

In  addition  to  thQ  above,  the  City  of  Chicago  has  authorized  the 
issuance  of  $5,000,000  in  bonds,  and  it  is,  therefore,  safe  to  say  that 
fully  $15,000,000  will  be  provided  in  due  time  for  the  expenses  of  the 
Exposition,  The  United  States  will  also  appropriate  f^om  time  to 
time,  as  maybe  necessary,  sums  aggregating  $1,500,000  for  the  Gov- 
ernment Exhibit  and  the  expenses  of  the  National  Commission. 

8ITB  FOB  THIS  BXPOSmON. 

A.  beautiful  and  suitable  site  has  been  selected  for  the  Exposition, 
containing  fully  one  thousand  acres,  charmingly  situated  on  the  shore 
of  Lake  Michigan. 

Jackson  Park,  in  the  southern  section  of  the  City,  has  been  selected 
as  the  site  for  the  Main  Exposition  ;  the  Lake  Front,  near  the  heart  of 
the  City,  for  part  of  it,  and  the  Midway  Plaisance  and  Washington 
Park,  adjoining  Jackson  Parl^,  as  reserves  for  possible  other  parts. 
Upon  these  parks  there  had  already  been  expended  nearly  $4,000,000 
in  improvements,  prior  to  their  being  selected  as  the  Exposition  site. 

It  is  intended  to  use  Jackson  Park,  in  its  entirety,  for  Exposition 
purposes,  leaving  the  improved  parts,  as  much  as  possible,  in  their 
present  condition,  while  the  unimproved  parts  will  be  laid  out  in  a 
manner  appropriate  to  the  whole  plan  of  buildings. 

The  work  of  preparing  the  grounds  for  the  Exposition  is  now  in 
progress  and  leading  architects,  selected  for  the  purpose,  are  busy 
making  plans  and  specifications  for  the  buildings.  Ground  was  broken 
on  the  27th  of  Jan.,  1891. 

Work  will  begin  on  the  buildings  in  the  spring,  and  their  construc- 
tion will  be  pushed  so  as  to  secure,  beyond  peradventure,  their  com- 
pletion in  ample  time  for  the  needs  of  the  Exposition. 

THE  GBOTJNDS. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  grounds  the  present  northern  inlet  in 
Jackson  Park  will  be  farther  extended  and  become  a  large  lagoon, 
enclosing  the  island  now  covered  with  an  extensive  body  of  native 
wood.  This  will  afford  a  natural  landscape  and  supply  an  episode  of 
scenery  in  refreshing  relief  to  the  grandeur  of  the  buildings,  and, 
through  its  sylvan  qualities,  to  the  crowded  and  busy  aspect  that  must 
be  looked  for  almost  everywhere  else  within  the  grounds. 

From  this  lagoon  a  canal  will  continue  the  waterway  southward 
along  the  main  building,  and  into  a  large  water  basin  which  is  to  form 
the  centre  of  a  Great  Square  about  which  the  principal  buildings  of  the 
Exposition  will  be  grouped.  Fountains  will  be  in  operation  in  this 
basin,  forming  a  brilliant  spectacle  in  the  sunlight,  or  when  illumined 
by  colored  incandescent  lamps  at  night    The  banks  of  these  land- 
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locked  bodies  of  water  are  to  be  finished  in  a  manner  appropriate  to 
the  various  localities  through  which  they  pass.  The  borders  of  the 
canal  and  the  basin  in  the  court  will  have  embankments  of  stone  or 
brick,  surmounted  by  parapets  or  balustrades  of  stone,  iron,  brick  or 
terra-cotta,  and  opening  upon  steps  and  landings,  for  the  use  of  boat- 
ing parties. 

All  walks  and  outdoor  places  for  assemblages  of  people  will  be  fur- 
nished with  numerous  seats  and  resting  places,  and  will  be  paved  with 
mosaics  of  brick,  stone  or  concrete  blocks,  except  where  gravel  or 
stone  chips  may  seem  more  expedient. 

The  grounds  will,  of  course,  be  highly  ornamented  with  shrubs, 
trees,  turf  and  flowers. 

THB  BUILDINGS. 

The  buildings  will  be  impressive  in  appearance,  and  to  afford 
protection  when  the  weather  is  inclement,  a  grand  arcade  will 
connect  the  buildings  so  that  inconvenience    may  be  reduced  to  a 

minimum.  

IiAXB  PIES. 

Opposite  the  Great  Square,  a  pier,  to  be  of  such  form  and  direction 
as  may  hereafter  be  determined,  will  project  into  the  Lake  about  fifteen 
hundred  feet  It  is  to  be  so  constructed  as  to  form  a  safe  harbor  for 
the  landing  of  lake  craft. 

The  floor  of  this  pier  will  slope  gently  from  the  shore,  so  that  visi- 
tors may  get  an  unobstructed  view  of  the  court  and  its  surroundings, 
the  paved  beach  covered  with  people,  and  the  architectural  grandeur 
of  the  most  imposing  and  important  buildings  of  the  Fair. 

A  large  restaurant  and  resting-place  will  be  erected  at  the  outer 
end  of  this  pier,  with  a  band-stand  and  dancing-floor  in  connection. 
This  pier  is  intended  to  be  a  noted  feature  of  the  Exposition. 

OOVBBNKEKT  BUHiDINa. 

The  Government  will  furnish  its  own  building  and  exhibits.  A 
large  open  campus  will  be  left  for  Government  use  and  display. 

Across  the  inlet  from  the  Government  Exhibit  will  be  the  building 
for  the  Fisheries.  A  building  here,  as  beautiful  as  possible  in  appear- 
ance, will  be  erected  of  durable  materials,  and  fltted  with  every  arrange- 
ment and  detail  to  carry  on  the  propagation,  subsistence,  and  displayof 
water  animals.    A  plant  for  heating  will  be  supplied. 

NAVAIi  KX?TBIT. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  exhibit  of  the  Navy  Department  shall  be  in 
a  building  detached  from  the  main  Government  exhibit.  The  building 
is  to  be  in  the  form,  and  of  the  dimensions  of  one  of  the  new  armored 
coast  line  battle  ships  (two  of  which  are  being  constructed  in  Philadel- 
phia and  one  in  San  Francisco). 

It  is  not  proposed  to  build  a  fac  simile  of  a  ship  in  all  details,  ex- 
cepting that  part  which  is  above  the  water. 

The  berth  deck  of  this  vessel  will  be  used,  in  the  main,  as  the  ex- 
hibit deck  of  models  and  various  other  naval  appliances,  such  as  have 
heretofore  been  shown  on  the  exhibition  floor  of  the  previous  exhibi- 
tions. 
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The  exterior,  the  main  deck,  the  battery  deck,  and  the  military 
mast,  will  be  a  f  ac  simile  of  the  three  battle  ships  now  being  constructed. 
The  turrets  will  be  in  place,  the  guns  in  place,  the  boats  in  place,  and, 
in  fact,  all  the  appliances  as  far  as  may  be  practicable. 

The  armament  of  these  vessels,  and  which  will  be  represented  in 
the  proposed  building,  will  consist  of  four  13-inch  guns,  eight  8-inch 
guns,  four  6-inch  guns,  twenty  six-pounders,  and  a  number  of  smaller 
guns  which  will  be  mounted  on  the  upper  deck  and  on  the  military  mast. 

The  vessels  of  which  this  building  will  be  a  prototype  are  the  largest, 
the  heaviest,  and  the  most  formidable  of  any  ever  built  in  this  country. 
They  are  also  equipped  with  torpedo  tubes  and  torpedo  boats,  and  pro- 
tected by  seventeen  inch  thickness  of  armor  plating. 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  interior  model  of  the  ship  can  be  exhib- 
ited in  a  satisfactory  manner,  but  these  different  interiors  will  be  shown 
in  models  as  far  as  practicable. 

ADKIVISTBATION  BUILDIKa. 

The  Administration  Building  will  be  the  terminus  of  all  transporta- 
tion lines,  entering  the  Exposition  grounds.  Offices  will  be  provided 
therein  for  bureaus  of  information,  police,  fire,  public  comfort,  etc.  It 
will  combine  architectural  beauty  with  every  facility  for  the  dispatch 
of  business. 

UAOHIKEBT  HAUi. 

The  Machinery  Hall,  which  will  be  larger  than  any  before  built, 
will  not  only  cover  machinery  in  the  ordinary  sense,  but  will  furnish  a 
great  central  open  space,  spanned  with  wide  trusses,  where  there  shall 
be  the  best  chance  possible  for  the  display  of  the  different  transporta- 
tion exhibits. 

Railway  tracks  are  to  be  laid  in  all  passages,  and  covered  with  the 
floors  when  not  in  use,  so  that  heavy  machinery  may  be  moved  about 
at  wil].  These  railway  tracks  are  to  lead  out  upon  the  main  lines  in 
the  grounds,  so  that  locomotives  and  cars  may  enter  and  depart  with- 
out delay.  Power  houses  and  heating  plants  will  be  constructed  in 
connection  with  this  building. 

MANXTFAOTTrBEBS'  BUILDING. 

The  main  building  for  manufactures  is  to  be  arranged  to  serve 
many  purposes.  In  it,  either  on  the  ground-floor  level  or  above, 
are  to  be  special  isolated  rooms  for  judges  and  for  special  societies  or 
committees.  Here  are  to  be  restaurant  and  toilet  rooms,  toward  the 
canal  and  toward  the  lake.  The  lighting  of  this  building  is  to  be 
especially  cared  for,  and  heating  provided  where  necessary  for  comfort 
or  to  carry  on  any  exhibit. 

ELBGTBIO  AND  ICININa  EZHIBIXa 

The  Electric  and  Mining  exhibits  are  to  occupy  each  a  building 
across  the  canal  from  the  Manufactories  Building,  each  adapted  to  its 
purpose  and  furnished  with  power.  The  one  for  electricity  is  to  be 
adapted  not  only  for  power-house  and  light  station,  but  for  all  displays 
and  contests  in  manufacturing  and  by  companies  or  persons  in  that 
business;  and  to  be  in  itself,  when  seen  from  a  distance,  an  object  of 
beauty  by  day  or  night. 
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This  group  of  buildings,  namely,  the  Administration,  the  Machinery, 
the  Manufactories,  the  Mining  and  the  Electric,  are  to  form  a  whole  in 
design;  they  are  intended  as  a  mass  to  be  impressive,  as  a  plan  most 
convenient,  and  as  structures  to  be  very  substantial.  The  materials 
entering  into  their  composition  will  be  largely  iron  and  masonry  of 
brick  and  stone,  though  a  free  use  will  be  made  of  terra  cotta,  wood 
and  other  materials. 

HOBTIOX7IjTT7BAIi  exhtbit* 

Without  destroying  the  improved  part  on  the  north,  the  Horti- 
cultural Exhibit  is  to  be  placed  there  upon  the  open  meadow*  The 
building  will  be  largely  of  iron  and  glass,  and  furnished  with  a  plant 
for  purposes  of  heating  and  ventilating.  The  large  open  green  in  front 
of  the  building  will  be  used  for  the  out-of-door  horticultural  exhibits. 
Among  the  trees  near  this  location,  and  placed  in  a  way  to  preserve 
them,  will  be  a  few  small,  finely-designed  houses,  either  for  the  States 
or  of  some  archaeological  interest. 

An  imposing  entrance  arch  and  Administration  Station  is  to  be 
placed  on  the  Midway  Plaisance,  that  may  be  permanent,  and  is  there- 
fore to  be  of  lasting  materials. 

AOBIGXTIjTTnStAI.  AND  UVB  eTOCOC  EXHIBITS. 

The  Agricultural  and  Live  Stock  Exhibits  will  be  located  in  the 
southwestern  portion  of  the  park,  where  the  land  is  comparatively  high 
and  well  protected.  For  Agriculture,  which  includes  food  products, 
agricultural  implements  and  machinery,  a  main  building  is  to  be  erected, 
in  size  and  arrangement  adapted  to  every  need  of  this  great  depart- 
ment, and  having  an  independent  heating  plant.  There  is  also  a 
separate  department  for  forestry  and  forest  products. 

For  live  stock  the  buildings  are  to  be  adapted  to  the  needs  as  shall 
be  expressed  by  those  having  this  department  in  charge.  In  general 
there  will  be  housing  for  stock  and  their  attendants,  and  hospitals  for 
the  animals.  There  will  be  grand  stands  and  display  wings,  and  other 
buildings  to  meet  all  proper  requirements.  These  buildings  are  to  be 
temporary,  but  will  be  carefully  designed  with  due  regard  to  beauty  and 
general  effect. 

Realizing  the  importance  of  the  Agricultural  and  Live  Stock  Ex- 
hibits, it  is  the  intention  of  the  designers  to  make  these  departments 
interesting  in  plan  and  appearance  by  all  the  arts  at  their  command. 
A  proposition  to  set  apart  $200,000  for  cash  premiums  for  the  Live 
Stock  Exhibits  is  being  considered,  and  favorable  action  on  it  is  ex- 
.pected. 

ABT  BXHIBIT 

It  is  the  intention  to  locate  on  the  Lake  Front  Park,  near  the  heart  of 
the  city,  the  buildings  required  for  Department  '*K,**  embracing  Fine 
Arts,  Pictorial,  Plastic  and  Decorative,  and  also  a  portion  of  Depart- 
ment '^L." 

Ample  station  facilities  will  be  provided  for  the  crowds  who  will 
make  this  ground  a  starting  place  for  their  visits  to  Jackson  Park. 

OTHEB   ATTBAGTIONS. 

Among  the  various  independent  attractions  which  have  been  sug- 
gested in  connection  with  the  Exposition  may  be  mentioned  a  tower 
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1,492  feet  high,  an  immense  mine  showing  the  mineral  wealth  of  the 
country,  a  floating  palace  hotel  on  Lake  Michigan,  a  fountain  of  Cali- 
fornia wines,  a  coal  palace,  a  com  palace,  an  exhibit  of  shoe  and 
leather  industries  of  the  world — ^for  which  latter  purpose  it  is  proposed 
to  raise  a  fund  of  $100,000  for  a  special  building — and  other  ingenious 
devices.  lioht,  hsat,  fowbb,  bto. 

Electricity. — The  lighting  of  the  Exposition  will  be  by  electricity, 
and  much  of  the  power  to  be  supplied  will  be  by  the  same  means. 
Displays  are  to  be  made  under  fountains  and  water-ways,  and  possibly 
under  the  outer  lake  itself. 

Steam. — The  special  large  plant  will  be  at  the  Machinery  Building, 
from  which  heat  and  power  may  be  transmitted  to  the  Administration 
Building. 

In  other  places  needing  steam  there  will  be  separate  plants. 

Gas. — Gas  is  to  be  used  as  little  as  possible,  and  only  when  de- 
manded for  set  purposes  of  manufacture,  or  very  late  lighting. 

Water. — An  arrangement  will  be  made  with  the  City  of  Chicago  to 
furnish  all  the  water  required  for  Exposition  purposes. 

All  buildings  for  exhibits  are  to  be  designed  with  reference  to  the 
health  and  convenience  of  attendants  and  visitors,  and  provided  with 
spaces  for  taking  care  of  packing  cases  and  extra  goods,  with  due 
regard  for  the  safety  of  the  contents;  but  it  is  impossible  to  go  into 
further  particulars  about  the  planning  or  exteriors  at  this  early  date. 

Sewerage. — This  work  will  be  handled  by  those  most  expert,  to  in- 
sure a  perfect  fulfilling  of  its  functions. 

T&AN8P0BTATX0N. 

All  public  passenger  railways,  whether  steam,  cable,  electric  or 
horse,  will  enter  the  Park  at  the  southwest  corner,  though  any  of  them 
may  have  stations  at  the  Midway  Plaisance,  or  other  convenient  places, 
if  kept  outside  the  grounds.  Roads  entering  the  enclosure  will  deliver 
passengers  inside  the  Administration  Building,  and  from  this  place  an 
intramural,  electric,  elevated  road  will  pass  out  through  the  grounds, 
entering  buildings,  where  deemed  advisable,  and  having  convenient  sta- 
tions where  necessary.  It  will  connect  with  the  station  at  the  Midway 
Plaisance  and  pass  back  to  the  Administration  Building  by  another 
route,  thus  forming  a  complete  circuit,  and  making  it  easy  to  go  from 
one  place  to  another  without  walking. 

Visitors  once  in  the  Fair  will  come  out  of  the  Administration  Station 
upon  the  Great  Square,  where  all  the  spaces  will  be  very  broad,  afford- 
ing ample  room  for  the  gathering  or  dispersing  of  large  crowds. 
Wheeled  chairs  and  other  means  of  conveyance  are  to  be  always  kept  * 
in  attendance  at  this  point. 

DmcANBS  POB  8PACB. 

Large  as  the  area  for  the  forthcoming  exhibit  undoubtedly  is,  it 
will  require  the  greatest  circumspection  on  the  part  of  those  entrusted 
with  the  allotment  of  space  to  prevent  its  being  inadequate.  Already 
two  States  have  signified  their  desire  to  occupy  each  ten  acres  of 
ground  and  as  a  means  to  filling  the  same,  have  decided  to  appropriate 
$1,000,000  for  their  respective  State  exhibits,  and  to  erect  separate 
buildings  for  that  purpose. 
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BltPOSITION  OFPIOBa 

Commodious  quarters  have  been  fitted  up  in  the  Rand-McNally 
Building,  at  Chicago,  111.,  and  are*  now  occupied  by  the  Exposition 
officers,  of  both  the  Chicago  Directory  and  the  National  Commission. 

Visitors  to  Chicago,  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  Exposition,  are 
invited  to  call  at  the  Exposition  Headquarters,  where  any  information 
they  may  desire  on  the  subject  will  be  cheerfully  furnished. 

ZHVOBXATIOK  FOB  BXHIBITOB& 

Copies  of  the  classification,  in  pamphlet  form,  rules  and  regulations, 
blank  applications  to  exhibitors,  and  all  other  necessary  blank  forms, 
as  well  as  infprmation  which  may  be  desired,  and  which  is  not  con- 
tained in  this  pamphlet,  will  be  furnished,  on  application  to 
Hon.  George  R.  Davis,  Director.General, 

World's  Columbiiin  Exposition, 

Chicago,  Illinois,  U.  S.  A. 
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THOS.  W.  PAIiXBR,  Mich.,    • 

Thos.  M.  Wai^lkb,  Conn., 
H.  H.  DbTouno,  Cal^     ^   . 
DAyii>80H  B.  Pbnn,  lia.,  . 

GOBTON  W.  ALLXN,  N.  X., 


.  President. 
IstVlce-Pres. 

2d  Vloe-Pree. 

8d  Vloe-Pres. 
4tb  y  loe-Pres. 


AuBx.  ^,  Andrews,  N.  0.,  6th  Vioe-Pree. 
John  T.  Dickinson,  Texas,  .  Secretary. 
James  A.  McKknzdl  Kj,^T\»4^iiTm»A  Bx.  Com. 
A.  B.  Hurt,  Tenn.,  Aa'tSesntvy  for  th«  Is.  Onn. 


OFFIOBB8  OV  THE  BOASD  07  UkDT  IKAK AOBBS  07  THE 
WOBIiD'S  COLUMBIAN  0OMMI8SI0K. 


J^tsideni: 
Mrs.  Potter  Palmer,  of  Chicago. 

Viee-Prtttd«nts: 
l8t-MB8.  Balph  Trautmann,  of  KowYork. 
2d— Mrs.  Bdwin  0.  Burleioh,  of  Maine. 
8d— Mrs.  Ohas.  Priob,  of  North  Carolina. 
4th— >Mis8  Katherine  L.  Miner,  of  La. 

OFnCBSS  OF  THE  WOBLB'S  COLtTKBIAV  EXPOSITION. 

LOCAL  BOARD, 
Ltman  J.  Gage,  .      .      President.   I .  A.  F.  Seeberger,    .  .     Treasurer. 

Thos.  B.  Brtan*        First  Vice-President.       Benjamin  Butterworth,         Secretary. 
Potter  PAiiMER,     Second  Vice-President.  | 


Vice-Pretidenis,—  Omtimud, 
6th— Mrs.  Bbriah  WHiKiNS,  of  the  D.  C. 
6th— Mrs.  Susan  B.  Ashley,  of  Colorado. 
7th— Mrs.  Flora  Bball  Ginty,  of  Wis. 
8th— Mrs.  Maro.  Blaine  Salisbury, Utah. 

Secretary: 

Miss  Phobbb  W.  Couzins,  of  MlssourL 


Ltman  J.  Gage. 
Fbrd.  W.  Peck. 
W.  T.  Baker. 
B.  C.  Glowry. 


EZEOUTIVE  OOmCITTEE. 
Tbomas  B.  Bryan.         Potter  Palmer. 
Brskine  M.  Phelps.      Edwin  Walker. 

CHAS.  L.  HtffCHlNSON.    M.  M.  KiRKMAN. 


Dewitt  C.  CREOIEa 
Wm.  B.  Strong. 
Otto  Young. 


BOABO  OF  BEVBBENOE  AND  OONTBOL. 


WORUyS  COLUMBIAN  COMMISSION, 

Michel  H.  De Young,  of  California. 
Thomas  M.  Waller,  of  Connecticut. 
Bluah  B.  Martindale,  of  Indiana. 
J.  W.  St.  Clair,  of  West  Vlrgrinia. 


Thomas  W.  Palmes,  of  Mich.,  President. 
James  A.  MoKbnzie,  of  Kentacky,  Vice- 

Cbairman  Bxeoutlve  Gommlttee. 
George  V.  Masset,  of  Delaware. 
William  Linbbat,  of  Kentucky. 

WOKLUS  COLUMBIAN  EXPOSITION, 
Lyman  J.  Gage,  President.  Bdward  T.  Jeffery. 

Thomas  B.  Bryan. 
Potter  Palmer. 
Fbrd.  W.  Peck. 


Edwin  Walker. 
Frederick  8.  Winston. 
DeWitt  C.  Cbegibr. 


EZEOUTIVE. 
GEORGE  R.  DAVIS,  Director-General. 
Moses  P.  Handy,  .  .      Chief,  Department  Publicity  and  Promotion. 

W.  L  Buchanan,       .....     Chief,  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Joseph  Hirst,  Florida,         .....  Secretary,  Installation. 

Proe.  John  P.  Barrett,  Chief,  Department  Electricity  and  Electrical  Ai)pllance8. 

pROr.  P.  W.  Putnam,  .  .       Chief,  Department  Ethnology,  Archaeology,  Etc. 

Capt.  J.  W.  Collins,       .  .  .  Chief,  Department  Fish,  Fisheries,  Etc. 

B.  B.  Jaycox,      .......  Trafho  Manager 
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CHICAGO. 

THE^  E^XROSITION  CITY. 


In  the  selection  of  a  location  for  the  Columbian  Exposition,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  encountered  a  difficulty  such  as  no 
legislative  body  had  ever  experienced  when  considering  such  a  subject. 
In  older  countries  the  capital  ranks  so  far  ahead  of  other  cities  that  the 
mere  suggestion  of  an  international  exposition  carries  with  it  the 
understanding  that  the  seat  of  such  exposition  shall  be  the  national 
capital.  Thus  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Vienna  and  other  European 
capitals  have  been  acknowledged  to  possess  an  unchallenged  right  to 
an  international  exhibition,  whenever  their  respective  countries  have 
decided  to  hold  such  a  celebration.  In  the  United  States,  however, 
the  spirit  of  democracy  is  carried  out  even  to  a  rivalry  between  the 
great  cities  of  the  country.  Thus  it  happens  that  there  are  at  least 
five  cities  of  such  a  metropolitan  character  that  any  one  of  them  could 
adequately  provide  for  the  needs  of  an  international  exposition.  New 
York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Boston  and  St.  Louis  are  all  of  the  rank 
of  exposition  cities.  At  any  one  of  these  the  Columbian  Exposition 
might  have  been  held  with  fair  assurance  of  success.  Between  three  of 
these,  New  York,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  ensued  a  friendly  contest  as 
to  which  should  have  the  honor  of  entertaining  the  visitors  of  the 
exposition.  The  result  of  this  contest  was  the  selection  of  Chicago, 
and  the  graceful  acceptance  of  that  selection  by  the  country  at  large. 

A  TYPICAI«  ABCBBIOAN  KETBOPOLIS. 

Chicago  is  the  typical  American  City  in  age,  extent  and  develop- 
ment. Sixty  years  ago,  the  population  of  Chicago,  according  to  the 
government  report,  consisted  of  three  families  occupying  log  cabins — 
to-day  it  is  the  second  city  in  the  United  States,  having  a  population 
of  1,250,000,  which  also  entitles  it  to  the  rank  of  seventh  among  the 
great  cities  of  the  world.  The  three  log  cabins  mentioned  in  the 
government  report  of  sixty  years  ago  have  multiplied  into  a  city 
possessing  over  2,000  miles  of  street  frontage,  a  river  frontage  of 
nearly  50  miles,  and  a  lake  frontage  of  nearly  20  miles.  Condemned 
half  a  century  ago  as  an  unhealthy  swamp,  the  Chicago  of  to-day 
boasts  an  exceptional  sanitary  record,  its  average  rate  of  mortality, 
17.49  per  1,000,  comparing  favorably  with  any  center  of  population  of 
equal  dimensions  in  the  world.  A  little  over  fifty  years  ago  Chicago 
was  barely  deemed  of  sufficient  area  to  be  admitted  to  the  digniry  of 
a  city.  To-day  it  comprises  upward  of  170  square  miles  within  its 
municipal  limits.  Twenty  years  ago  the  city  was  devastated  by  a  dis- 
aster unequaled  in  modern  history,  a  conflagration  which  destroyed 
nearly  twenty  thousand  buildings,  resulting  in  a  loss  of  $200,000,000, 
of  which,  however,  not  a  trace  remains  in  the  city  of  to-day. 
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XAKMOTH  BUIIiDINaa 

Within  the  present  city  of  Chicago  are  buildings  of  a  magnitude 
such  as  are  unequalled  elsewhere,  huge  structures,  ten,  twelve,  sixteen 
and  even  twenty  stories  in  height,  in  one  of  which  it  is  estimated 
that  upwards  of  20,000  people,  or  ten  times  the  population  of  Illinois 
at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  have  been  present  at  one  time. 
Nature  herself  has  apparently  aided  the  exertions  of  man  in  con* 
verting  the  swamp  of  fifty  years  ago  into  a  magnificent  metropolis. 
The  average  mean  temperature  from  May  i  to  November* 30  being  59.6 
Fahrenheit,  during  the  past  six  years,  varied  between  39.9  in  Novem- 
ber to  75.5  in  July.  For  the  exceptionally  favorable  health  statistics, 
Chicago  is  largely,  indebted  to  its  unrivaled  park  and  boulevard 
system.  The  parks  proper  include  an  area  of  nearly  2,000  acres. 
The  boulevards  oflfer  an  almost  unbroken  driveway  around  the  central 
portion  of  the  city,  upwards  of  30  miles  long  varying  from  100  to  200 
feet  in  width. ' 

UABprm  TRAD& 

Half  a  century  ago,  the  arrival  of  such  a  squadron  as  Columbus 
commanded  four  hundred  years  ago  would  have  been  an  event  of  im- 
portance  in  Chicago,  which  today  is  the  second  port  in  the  United  States 
in  respect  to  tonnage  and  the  nrst  in  number  of  vessels  arriving  and 
clearing.  Upwards  of  25,000  vessels  with  a  tonnage  of  nearly 
9,000,000  tons  arrive  and  clear  each  year. 

In  every  branch  of  industry  the  progress  of  Chicago  has  been 
phenomenal  to  such  an  extent  that  the  city  itself  will  constitute  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  exhibits  of  the  century. 

A  PHBNOHENAIi  IKDT78TBT. 

The  single  butcher  shop  which  represented  the  meat  industry  of 
early  Chicago,  has  given  place  to  an  industry  which  annually  receives 
upwards  of  10,000,000  head  of  live  stock  valued  at  $200,000,000,  and 
ships  upwards  of  one  thousand  million  pounds  of  dressed  meats, 
besides  one  million  cases  of  canned  meat  and  barrels  of  pork.  The 
human  family  further  looks  to  Chicago  as  the  food  dispensary  for  an 
annual  supply  of  nearly  one  hundred  million  bushels  of  wheat,  corn, 
oats,  rye  and  barley,  in  addition  to  nearly  two  million  barrels  of  flour. 

OHIOAGO  AS  A  BAILWAT  GEKTBS. 

For  the  clearance  of  this  volume  of  traffic,  in  addition  to  the  water 
facilities,  there  are  twenty-seven  (27)  railways  terminating  in  Chicago. 
They  reach  from  Chicago  to  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  Lake 
Superior  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  all  the  great  cities  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  as  well  as  the  borders  of  Manitoba  and  Mexico. 
These  lines  vary  in  length  from  50  to  7,000  miles. 

There  are  six  (6)  Union  depots  in  the  city,  handsome  and  commodi- 
ous structures,  besides  two  (2)  depots  used  exclusively  by  the  lines 
which  own  them. 

A  passenger  may  enter  at  Chicago  a  luxuriously  furnished  sleeping 
car,  and  without  leaving  it,  reach  all  of  the  principal  sea-board  cities 
of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  railway  lines  leading  into  Canada  on 
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the  North,  and  Mexico  on  the  South.  Nine  hundred  and  two  exclu- 
sively passenger  trains  arrive  and  depart  at  Chicago  each  day,  of  which 
248  are  through  or  express  trains,  the  remainder,  suburban  and  accom- 
modation trains.  It  is  estimated  that  fully  175,000  people  arrive  and 
depart  each  day  at  Chicago. 

In  the  way  of  warehouses  and  trackage  the  railroad  facilities  are  so 
great  that  even  the  tremendous  pressure  brought  about  by  a  World's 
Fair  will  hardly  be  looked  upon  as  a  strain.  Several  belt  lines  encircle 
the  city,  affording  connection  and  transportation  facilities  with  every 
entering  railroad,  thus  giving  direct  connection  between  depots  located 
at  a  distance  from  each  other. 

Add  to  this  modern  convenience,  the  fact  that  the  actual  yard  facil- 
ities for  the  storage  of  freight,  pending  its  delivery,  are  already  in  ex- 
cess of  local  requirements,  large  as  they  are,  and  the  fact  that  in  nearly 
every  case  they  can  be  increased  if  necessary,  the  result  is  a  combination 
of  freight  facilities  practically  perfect. 


HOTEL  AGOOKMODATIOKS. 

To  the  exhibitor  and  visitor  who  will  have  occasion  to  test  Chicago's 
accommodations  in  the  matter  of  hospitality,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
there  are  upwards  of  fourteen  hundred  hotels  in  the  city  with  an  aver- 
age capacity  for  housing  100  guests  each.  In  several  of  the  larger 
hotels  upwards  of  1,000  people  have  been  entertained,  and  in  the  mat- 
ter of  hotel  building  there  are  several  new  structures  in  process  of  com- 
pletion, which  will  make  the  hotel  accommodations  of  the  city  at  the 
date  of  the  Exposition  equal  to  200,000.  In  addition  to  the  hotels 
proper  there  are  upwards  of  5,000  private  boarding  houses  and  about 
half  that  number  of  tenement  flats  where  strangers  can  be  provided 
with  sleeping  accommodations.  Conservative  figures  place  the  estimate 
of  Chicago's  capacity  as  furnishing  accommodation  for  300,000  stran- 
gers. 

TBANSPOBTATION  FAOIUTIBS. 

The  transportation  of  such  an  enormous  crowd  is  amply  provided 
for.  A  system  of  cable  and  horse  power  street  cars  and  suburban  rail- 
way trains  traverses  the  city  in  every  direction,  the  daily  capacity  of 
which  is  nearly  3,000,000  passengers.  In  addition  the  city  will  shortly 
be  enriched  by  at  least  two  elevated  railroad  systems,  which  the  throtig 
of  street  traffic  has  rendered  imperative. 

OZTY  OOVEBMICENT.  .     . 

The  government  of  this  vast  community  is  entrusted  to  a  Mayor 
and  City  Council,  under  whose  jurisdiction  the  administration  of  the  city 
is  conducted  in  a  manner  that  compares  favorably  with  that  of  any  city  of 
its  magnitude.  The  police  force  includes  1,036  men,  a  number  which 
would  be  inadequate  for  the  proper  government  of  such  a  metropolis 
were  it  not  for  the  admirable  system  of  telegraph  stations  dotted  over 
the  city  at  distances  a  quarter  of  a  mile  apart,  and  the  police  patrol 
wagons  which  stand  in  readiness  day  and  night  to  be  summoned  to  the 
scene  of  a  disturbance  at  a  moment's  notice. 
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PISB  DEPABTHBKT. 

Admirable  as  the  police  system  is,  the  fire  department  of  the  city  is 
still  more  worthy  of  commendation.  The  great  fire  of  187 1  taught  a 
severe  lesson  to  the  citizens  of  Chicago,  and  the  result  is  a  fire  depart- 
ment unequaled  in  any  city  in  the  world.  It  includes  56  steam  fire 
engines,  la  chemical  engines,  21  hook  and  ladder  trucks,  3  fire  boats, 
I  stand  pipe  and  water  tower,  380  horses  and  800  men.  On  the  occa- 
sion of  distinguished  visitors  being  the  guests  of  the  city  authorities,  it 
is  one  of  the  sights  of  the  city  to  demonstrate  the  effectiveness  of  the  fire 
department.  The  fire  alarm  telegraph  system  places  the  means  at  the 
disposal  of  any  citizen  to  summon  half  a  dozen  fire  engines  to  any  point 
in  the  city  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time*  The  ease  and  marvel- 
lous rapidity  with  which  the  department  acts  in  answer  to  a  summons 
has  elicited  the  admiration  of  all  who  have  witnessed  it. 

WATBB  8T7FPLT. 

In  the  matter  of  water  supply  Chicago  is  exceptionally  well  pro- 
vided. Lying  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  the  city  is  never  with- 
out on  adundance  of  water.  At  distances  from  two  to  four  miles  from 
the  shore  are  inlets  to  subterranean  water  tunnels,  yielding  a  daily  sup- 
ply of  150,000,000  of  gallons.  Additional  tunnels  are  now  in  course  of 
construction  and  will  be  completed  before  the  opening  of  the  Exposi- 
tion. To  preserve  the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan  from  contamination  by 
city  sewage,  a  system  of  drainage  has  been  adopted  whereby  the  course 
of  the  Chicago  river,  the  present  outlet  for  the  sewers,  has  been  re- 
versed and  instead  of  emptying  into  Lake  Michigan,  the  river  is 
pumped  out  jnto  other  channels  inland,  thence  through  the  Illinois 
river  to  the  Mississippi. 

FOSTOFFIGB. 

The  Chicago  postoffice  furnishes  statistics  which  perhaps  show  the 
metropolitan  character  of  the  city  better  than  any  other  data  which 
may  be  quoted.  Thus  it  appears  that  during  a  single  year  over  500,- 
000,000  mail  packages  passed  through  the  office,  in  addition  to  27,000 
tons  of  mail  matter  transferred  from  incoming  to  outgoing  trains.  The 
present  post  office  building,  which  was  erected  twenty  years  ago,  at  a 
cost  of  about  $4,000,000,  has  already  been  found  inadequate  to 
the  wants  of  the  department,  and  an  agitation  is  now  in  progress  to 
rebuild  it  on  a  scale  that  will  make  the  Chicago  postoffice  exceed 
in  cubic  measurement  even  the  great  mail  distributing  center  at 
St.  Martin's,  London.  In  addition  to  receiving  and  dispatching  local 
mail,  the  post  office  at  Chicago  is  the  headquarters  for  the  Sixth  Divi- 
sion Railway  Mail  Service,  which  employs  856  railway  clerks  in  thedis- 
stribution  of  mails  on  cars  throughout  Illinois,  Iowa,  Nebraska  and 
Wyoming.  The  Inspector  in  charge  at  the  Chicago  post  office  has 
under  his  jurisdiction  10,000  postmasters  and  their  employes,  dispersed 
through  the  States  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Minnesota 
and  the  Dakotas. 

THB  PBB8S  OF  OHIOAOO. 

There  are  531  newspapers  published  in  Chicago,  and  the  extent  of 
their  circulation  may  be  gauged  from  the  statement  that  20,000,000 
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pounds  of  serial  matter  finds  its  way  through  the  Chicago  post  office 
annually. 

It  would  be  possible  to  multiply  statistics  upon  statistics  showing 
the  wisdom  of  Congress  in  selecting  Chicago  as  the  seat  of  the  Colum- 
bian Exposition.  As,  for  example,  that  there  are  nearly  500  churches, 
with  an  average  weekly  attendance  of  120,000;  twenty-five  theatres, 
with  a  seating  capacity  for  35,000;  120  public  schools,  and  so  forth. 
But  to  recount  statistics  of  a  city  which  yearly  adds  nearly  fifty  miles 
to  its  buildings  would  be  a  futile  labor,  and,  moreover,  their  present 
showing  would  be  comparatively  inaccurate  at  the  date  of  the  Colum- 
bian Exposition  of  1893. 

FBEPA&ATIOK8  FOB  THE  EXPO8ITI0K. 

The  preparations  which  Chicago  has  made  for  the  forthcoming  Ex- 
position give  promise  of  this  celebration  being  equal  to  any  which  the 
world  has  seen.  Under  the  terms  of  the  Act  of  Congress  provid- 
ing for  the  Exposition,  at  least  (10,000,000  had  to  be  raised  before  the 
President  of  the  United  States  could  issue  his  proclamation  inviting  the 
world  to  participate  in  the  enterprise.  Of  this  sum  the  people  of  Chi- 
cago have  authorized  the  municipal  government  to  raise  $5,000,000, 
pledging  the  City's  credit  for  such  amount,  and  the  remaining  $5,000,- 
000  has  been  forthcoming  by  public  subscription  to  the  stock  of  the 
local  corporation.  Of  the  latter  organization  it  may  be  said  that  it 
fairly  represents  the  people  of  the  Western  Metropolis,  its  list  of  30,- 
000* shareholders  including  representatives  of  every  condition  of  society, 
trade  and  profession.  The  original  amount  intended  to  be  raised, 
namely,  $5,000,000,  has  already  been  more  than  subscribed,  and  the 
Directors  of  the  Association  have  every  confidence  that  an  additional 
capital  of  S5,ooo,ooo  will  be  forthcoming,  thus  giving  the  Exposition 
a  fund  of  $15,000,000,  in  addition  to  the  $1,500,000  appropriated  for 
the  Government  Exhibit. 
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Medicine  and  .Surgery, Commencing  May  29. 

JUNE. 

Temperance, Commencing  June    5. 

Moral  and  Social  Reform,    -               -               -        -  Commencing?  June  12. 
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JULV. 

Music.     -       - Commencing  July    3. 

Literature.  .        .        .       .        .  Commencing  July  10. 

Education, -  Commencing  July  17. 

AUGUST. 

Engineering. Commencing  July  31. 

Art,  Architecture,  etc., Commencing  July  31. 

GoTcmment,  Law  Rclorm,  Political  Science,  etc..  Commencing  .August   7. 

'  General  Department. Commencing  August  14. 

Science  and  Philosophy, Commencing  .August  21. 

SEPTEMBER. 

Labor, Commencing  August  28. 

Religion.  Missions,  anrl  Church  Societies.     -    Commencing  September   4. 
Sunday  Rest. Commencing  September  28. 

OCTOBER. 

Public  He.ilth, Commencmg  October  10. 

Agriculture. Commencing  October  16. 


Note.— The  sessions  of  the  Congresses  assigned  to  a  given  week  will  be  held  concur- 
rently or  alternately  as  may  be  most  convenient.  The  day  and  hour  of  the  various  sessions 
will  be  announced  in  the  Specific  Programmes  now  in  course  of  formation. 
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NOT  MATTER.    BUT   MIND. 

THE  WOMAN'S  BRANCH  OP  THE  WORLD'S  CONGRESS  AUXILLARY. 
Mrs.  Potter  Palmer.  President.       Mrs.  Chas.  Henrotin,  Vice-President. 


GENERAL  PROGRAMME  OF  THE  WORLD'S  CONGRESSES  OF  1893. 


The  Leading  Idea  of  the  World's  Congresses  of  1893  is  to  bring  the 
leaders  of  human  progress  from  the  various  countries  of  the  world  together  at 
Chicago,  during  the  season  of  the  W^orld's  Columbian  Exposition,  for  the 
purposes  of  mutual  acquaintance  and  the  establishment  of  fraternal  relations. 

The  Chief  Work  of  the  World's  Congresses  of  1893  will  be  to  review  the 
achievements  which  have  already  been  made  in  the  various  departments  of 
enlightened  life,  and  sum  up  in  each  Congress  the  Progress  of  the  World  in  the 
department  involved,  to  the  date  of  the  Congress;  to  make  a  clear  statement 
of  the  Living  Questions  of  the  day  which  still  demand  attention;  and  to 
receive  from   eminent   representatives  of  all  interests,  classes  and  peoples, 


suggestions  of   the   Practical    Means    by   which    Further    Progress    may   be 
made,  and  the  prosperity  and  peace  of  the  world  advanced. 

The  Programme  for  Each  Congress  will  be  arranged  in  subordination 
to  this  leading  idea  and  plan  of  work. 


WHERE  THE  CONGRESSES  WILL  BE  HELD. 

The  following  list  of  the  several  Congresses  and  the  dates  on  which  they 
will  be  held,  cannot  be  well  understood  without  a  clear  idea  of  the  places  of 
meeting  provided.  To  each  week  of  the  World's  Congress  season  a  group  of 
Congresses  has  been  assigned,  to  be  held  in  concurrent  or  alternate  sessions. 
This  course  is  practicable  because  the  places  of  meeting  provided  are  adequate; 
and  it  is  necessar>'  because  the  number  of  Congresses  to  be  held  is  so  great. 

These  Congresses  will  not  be  held  in  the  Exj)osition  grounds  at  Jackson 
Park.  They  will  all  be  held  in  the  permanent  Memorial  Art  Palace  of  the  Art 
Institute  of  Chicago,  which  is  located  on  the  site  of  the  former  Inter  State 
Exposition  Building  on  the  Lake  Front  Park  of  Chicago  at  the  intersection  of 
Adams  Street  and  Michigan  Avenue.  This  building,  sometimes  called  the 
World's  Congress  Art  Palace,  has  been  erected  on  the  park  named,  with  the 
consent  of  the  State  of  Illinois  and  the  City  of  Chicago,  by  the  Art  Institute  of 
Chicago  with  the  aid  of  the  W^)rld's  Columbian  Exposition. 

The  Art  Institute  authorities  provided  for  this  purpose  the  sum  of  four 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  the  directory  of  the  Exposition  added  thereto 
the  sum  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  upon  the  condition  that  the  building 
be  completed  and  furnished  to  the  World's  Congress  Auxiliary  ready  for  use, 
before  the  first  of  May,  1893,  and  be  exclusively  used  for  World's  Congress 
purposes  until  the  close  of  the  Exposition  season.  The  Building  is  now  prac- 
tically complete,  and  will  be  delivered  according  to  the  contract. 

This  World's  Congress  Art  Palace  conta'ns  within  the  building  proper, 
thirty-three  halls  besides  six  committee  rooms,  all  of  which  will  be  used  for 
the  offices  of  the  World's  Congress  Auxiliary  and  for  what  are  termed  the 
Special  or  Sectional  Sessions,  and  the  Informal  Conferences  of  the  Congresses 
to  be  held. 

Between  the  wings  of  the  Art  Institute  building  proper,  have  been  erected 
two  large  audience  rooms,  each  of  which  will  seat  about  three  thousand  persons. 
These  large  halls  will  be  used  for  what  are  termed  the  General  Public  Sessions 
of  the  various  Congresses.     It  will  thus  be  possible  to  hold  thirty-six  large 


meetings  and  more  than  three  hundred  Special  or  Sectional  Meetings  or 
Conferences  during  a  single  week.  Each  of  a  group  of  six  Congresses  in  a 
given  department,  such  as  Engineering,  or  Government,  or  Literature,  assigned 
to  a  single  week,  will  thus  be  enabled  to  hold  any  convenient  number  of  large 
meetings  not  exceeding  six,  and  any  desired  number  of  sectional  sessions  not 
exceeding  fifty,  without  interference  with  each  other,  or  with  the  rooms 
reserved  for  the  permanent  offices,  reception  rooms  and  other  uses  of  the 
World's  Congress  Auxiliary. 

WHEN  THE  CONGRESSES  WILL  BE  HELD. 
L 
Commencing  Monday,  May  i^,  iSgj — The  Congresses  of  the  Department 
of  W^oman's  Progress,  including  more  than  twenty-five  Division  Congresses, 
to  set  forth  the  Progress  of  W^oman  in 

1.  Education. 

2.  Industry. 

3.  Literature  and  Art. 

4.  Moral  and  Social  Reform. 

5.  Philanthropy  and  Charity. 

6.  Civil  Law  and  Government. 

7.  Religion. 

II. 

Commencing  Monday,  May  22,  i8gj — The  Congresses  of  the  Dei)artment  of 
the  Public  Press. 

In  this  Department  the  following  Special  Congresses  have  been  organized: 

1.  The  General  Congress  of  the  Public  Press. 

2.  The  Congress  of  the  Religious  Press. 

3.  The  Congress  of  Trade  Journals. 

III. 
Commencing  Monday,  May  2g,  /<?pj— The  Congresses  of  the  Department 
of  Medicine.      The  Congresses  to  be  held  during  this  week  include  the  fol- 
lowing, besides  those  transferred  to   the    General    Department,  as  therein 
mentioned: 

1.  The  Congress  of  Homoeopathic  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

2.  The  Congress  of  Eclectic  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

3.  The  Congress  of  Medico-Climatology. 


IV. 
Commencing  Monday,  June ^y  i8qj — The  Congresses  of  the  Department  of 
Temperance.    These  include  among  other  participants,  the  following: 

1.  The  National  Temperance  Society  of  America. 

2.  The  Independent  Order  of  Good  Templars. 

3.  The  Sons  of  Temperance. 

4.  The  Royal  Templars  of  Temperance. 

5.  The  Catholic  Temperance  Societies. 

6.  The  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union. 

7.  The  Non-Partisan  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union. 

8.  The  American  Medical  Temperance  Association. 
Q.  Vegetarian  Societies. 

10.  Social  Purity  Organizations. 

Note.— This  Congress  has  been  transferred  to  June  2d. 

V. 
Commencing'  Monday,  yune  12,  i8qj — The  Congresses  of  the  Department 
of  Moral  and  Social  Reform,  including: 

1.  The  International   Conference  and   National   Conferences  of   Charities, 

Correction  and  Philanthropy. 

2.  Instructors  of  the  Feeble-Minded. 

3.  Humane  Societies. 

4.  The  King's  Daughters. 

5.  Society  of  St.  V'incent  de  Paul,  and  kindred  organizations. 

6.  The  Salvation  Army. 

Notes.— A  Conference  on  Charities,  Correction  and  Philanthropy  will  begin  in  one  of  the 
smaller  halls  of  the  Art  Institute  on  June  8th.    This  will  be  preliminary  to  the  General  Congress. 

In  this  connection  a  similar  meeting  of  the  National  Prison  Association  will  be  held. 

The  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  will  meet  in  one  of  the  smaller  halls  on  Friday, 
June  16th. 

VI. 

Commencing  Monday,  yune  ig,  iSqj — The  Congresses  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Finance.  In  this  Department  the  following  Congresses  have 
been  organized: 

1,  A  Cong^ress  of  Bankers  and  Financiers, 

2,  A  CfJi]j;ress  tif  Boards  of  Trade. 

3,  A  Conijress  on  Railway  Commerce* 

4,  A  Conj^ress  tin  Water  Conmiercc. 

Note.— This  Congn^^ir  has  been  traiif^Jened  to  jDly  31SI  10  U*  hcMtn  tronnccliini  with  tht 
Ci]nifrf!sse5  of  the  Diipatiamitt  uf  HriMinuering. 

5,  A  Congress  of  Mert hunts,  June  23d. 

6,  A  CiilTgress  of  Huilding  Assnriiilinns.  Junt-  27th. 


7.  Insurance  Congresses,  including: 

a.  A  Fire  Insurance  Congress.* 

b.  A  Marine  Insurance  Congress. 

c.  A  Life  and  Accident  Insurance  Congress. 

d.  A  Mutual  Benefit  and  Assessment  Congress. 

e.  A  Fidelity  and  Casualty  Congress. 

/.  A  Conference  on  Insurance  Specialties. 

Note.— For  special  reasons,  provision  has  been  made  for  A  Conference  of  .\rmy 
Chaplains,  in  one  of  the  small  halls,  on  June  29-30.  and  this  Conference  accordingly  trans- 
ferred from  the  Department  of  Religion  to  this  place. 

VII. 
Commencing  Monday,  Julyj,  i8gj  —The  Congresses  of  the  Department  of 
Music,  including: 

1.  The  Congress  on  Musical  Art. 

2.  The  Congress  on  Musical  Education. 

Note.— This  Congress  has  been  transferred  to  this  Department  fr.)m  the  Department  of 
Education. 

vni. 

Commenciftg  Monday,  July  10,  /<?(y-  The  Congresses  of  the  Department 
of  Literature.  For  this  Department  the  following  Congresses  have  been 
organized : 

1.  A  Congress  of  Authors, 

2.  A  Congress  of  Historians  and  Historical  Students. 

3.  A  Congress  of  Librarians. 

4.  A  Congress  of  Philologists. 

5.  A  Congress  on  Folk-Lore. 

IX. 

Commencing  Monday,  July  //,  /<S*pj— The  Congresses  of  the  Department 
of  Education,  as  follows: 

1.  A  Congress  of  College  and  University   Faculties,  including  University 

Extension. 

2.  A  Congress  of  College  and  University  Students. 

3.  A  Congress  of  College  Fraternities. 

4.  A  Congress  of  Public  School  Authorities. 

5.  A  Congress  of  Representative  Youth  of  Public  Schools. 

6.  A  Congress  on  Kindergarten  Education. 


7-  A  Congress  on  Manual  and  Art  Traininjj. 

8.  A  Congress  on  Physical  Culture. 

Note.- This  subject  has  been  transferred  to  the  General  Educational  Congres-;. 

9.  A  Congress  of  Business  and  Commercial  Colleges. 

10.  A  Congress  of  Stenographers. 

11.  A  Congress  of  Educators  of  the  Deaf. 

12.  A  Congress  of  Educators  of  the  Blind. 

13.  A  Congress  on  Chautauqua  Education. 

14.  A  Congress  on  Social  Settlements. 

15.  A  General  Educational  Congress  on  Higher  Education,  Secondary  Educa- 
tion, Elementary  Education,  Kindergarten  Instruction,  School  Supervision, 
Professional  Training  of  Teachers,  Art  Instruction,  Instruction  in  Vocal  Music, 
Technological  Instruction,  Industrial  and  Manual  Instruction,  Business  Educa- 
tion, Physical  Education,  Educational  Publications,  Rational  Psychology  in 
Education  and  Experimental  Psychology  in  Education. 


NOTKS.— The  Special  Educational  Congresses,  so-called  in  contradistinction  to  the  General 
ucational  Congress      ""    '  *" 

iii  on  the  evening  o 
One  of  the  smallc 
the  week  of  July  17th. 


Educational  Congress,  will  close  on  Tuesday,  luly  25th.    The  General  Educational  Congress  will 
open  on  the  evening  of  this  dav.  and  occupy  the  remainder  of  the  week. 

One  of  the  smaller  halls  of  the  Art  Paface  will  be  assigned  for  Alumni  Headquarter^  during 


X. 

Commencing  Monday,  July  J  1, 1 8gj — The  Congresses  of  the  Department 
of  Engineering. 

The  Congresses  of  this  Department  will  be  as  follows: 

1.  A  Congress  on  Civil  Engineering. 

2.  A  Congress  on  Mechanical  Engineering. 

3.  A  Congress  on  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Engineering. 

4.  A  Congress  on  Engineering  Education. 

5.  A  Congress  on  Military  Engineering. 

6.  A  Congress  on  Marine  Engineering  and  Naval  Architecture. 

7.  A  Conference  on  Aerial  Navigation. 

Notes.— The  Congress  on  Water  Commerce,  transferred  from  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Finance,  will  commence  on  the  same  date.  Electrical  Enprineerini  has  been  transferred  to 
the  General  Division  of  Electricity  in  the  Department  of  Science  and  Philosophy. 

XI. 
Co7nmencing  also  on  Monday,  July  jf,  i8gj — The  Congresses  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Art. 

The  Congresses  of  this  Department  will  include  the  following: 

1.  A  Congress  on  Architecture. 

2.  A  Congress  on  Painting  and  Sculpture. 

3.  A  Congress  on  Decorative  Art. 

4.  A  Congress  on  Photographic  Art. 

5.  A  Conference  on  Art  Museums  and  Schools. 


XII. 
Commencing  Monday,  August  y,  /^(?j— The  Congresses  of  the  Department 
of  Government,  including  the  following: 

1.  A  Congress  on  Jurisprudence  and  Law  Reform. 

2.  A  Congress  on  Civil  Service  Reform. 

3.  A  Congress  on  Suffrage,  in  Republic,  Kingdom  and  Empire. 

4.  A  Congress  on  the  Government  of  Cities. 

5.  A  Congress  on  Patents  and  Trade  Marks. 

6.  A  Congress  on  Social  and  Economic  Science.    (See  note.) 

7.  A  Congress  on  Weights,  Measures,  Coinage  and  Postage.    (See  note.) 

Notes.— The  Congress  on  Socfal  and  Economic  Science,  Embracing  the  subjects 
OF  Economics,  Statistics.  Taxation  and  Profit-sharing,  and  the  Congress  on 
Weights,  Measures,  Coinage  and  Postage  have  been  transferred  to  the  week  of  Monday, 
Aug^ust  28,  to  be  held  in  connection  with  the  Labor  Congress. 

Executive  Administration  and  Legislative  Reform  are  under  consideration,  but 
not  ready  for  announcement. 

XIII. 

Commencing  Monday,  August  14,  tSqj. — The  Congresses  of  the  General 
Department. 

These  Congresses  embrace  those  which,  for  special  reasons,  could  not  well 
be  held  in  their  appropriate  places,  including  the  following: 

1 .  A  Congress  on  Arbitration  and  Peace. 

2.  A  Congress  on  Africa,  the  Continent  and  the  People. 

3.  A  Congress  on  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

4.  A  Dental  Congress. 

5.  A  Congress  on  Horticulture,  August  i6th. 

6.  A  Chess  Congress. 

XIV. 
Commencing  Monday,  A  ugust  21,  j8qj.    The  Congresses  of  the  Department 
of  Science  and  Philosophy,  including  the  following  : 

1.  A  Congress  on  Astronomy. 

2.  A  Congress  on  Anthropology.    (See  note.) 

3.  A  Congress  on  Chemistry. 

4.  A  Congress  on  Electricity. 

5.  A  Congress  on  Geology. 

6.  A  Congress  on  Indian  Ethnology. 
'     7.  A  Congress  on  Meteorology. 

8.  A  Congress  on  Pharmacy. 


g.  A  Congress  on  Philosophy. 
10.  A  Congress  on  Psychical  Research. 
If.  A  Congress  on  Zoology. 

Notes.— The  Congress  on  Anthropology  has  been  transferred  to  the  following  week,  to  be 
held  in  connection  with  those  of  Social  and  economic  Science. 

Arrangements  for  other  Congresses  and  Conferences  of  a  scientific  nature  are  in  progress, 
but  not  ready  for  announcement. 

The  subject  of  Geography  has  been  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Education. 

XV. 

Commencing  Monday^  August 28,  i8gj — The  Congresses  of  the  Department 
of  Labor;  the  Congresses  of  the  General  Division  of  Social  and  Economic 
Science,  transferred  from  the  Department  of  Government;  and  the  Congress  on 
Anthropology,  transferred  from  the  Department  of  Science  and  Philosophy. 

The  Labor  Congress  will  be  organized  with  appropriate  Sections  for  the 
consideration  of  the  various  branches  of  what  is  called  the  Labor  Question, 
including  the  following: 

1.  The  Condition  of  Labor. 

2.  Work  and  Wages  of  Women  and  Children. 

3.  Statistics  of  Labor. 

4.  Literature  and  Philosophy  of  the  Labor  Movement. 

5.  Labor  Legislation. 

6.  Living  Questions  and  Means  of  Progress. 

7.  Arbitration  and  other  Remedies. 

Commencing  also  on  Monday ,  August  28,  i8gj — The  Congresses  of  Social 
and  Economic  Science,  including  the  following: 

1.  A  Congress  on  Economic  Science. 

2.  A  Congress  on  the  Science  of  Statistics. 

3.  A  Congress  on  Taxation  and  Revenues. 

4.  A  Separate  Congress  on  what  is  called  "  the  Single  Tax." 

5.  A  Congress  on  Profit-Sharing. 

6.  A  Congress  on  Weights,  Measures,  Coinage  and  Postage. 
Also  the  Congress  on  Anthropology. 

XVL 
Commencing  Monday,  September  4,  i8gj. — The  Congresses  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Religion.    This  Department  has  been  organized  in  the  following 
order  : 
I.  A  series  of  Union  Meetings  in  which  representatives  of  various  religious 
organizations  will  meet  for  the  consideration   of  subjects  of  common 
interest  and  sympathy. 


2.  Denominational  Presentations  to  the  Religious  World, as  represented  in  the 

Parliament  of  Religions,  of  the  faith  and  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
each  denomination,  and  the  special  service  it  has  rendered  to  mankind. 

3.  Informal  Conferences  in  which  the  leaders  of  a  particular  denomination 

will  be  present  to  answer  inquiries  for  further  information. 

4.  Denominational  Congresses  in  which  the  work  of  the  denominations  will 

be  more  fully  set  forth  and  the  proper  business  of  the  body  be  transacted. 
The  Art  building  will  be  so  occupied  that  these  Denominational 
Congresses  can  not  be  held  in  it.  They  will  for  that  reason  be  held  in 
Chicago  Churches,  which  will  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  denomin- 
ations for  that  purpose. 

5.  Congresses  of  Missionary  Societies,  September  28th. 

6.  Congresses  of  Religious  Societies,  including : 

a.  The  Young  Men's  and  Women's  Christian  Associations,  October  6th. 

b.  The  Evangelical  Alliance,  October  8th. 

c.  The  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor,  October  gth. 

d.  Ethical  organizations. 

e.  Other  associations  of  appropriate  character.     (See  notes). 

The  Denominational  Congresses  for  which  arrangements  are  in  progress, 
include  the  following: 


1.  Adventist. 

2.  Baptist. 

3.  Catholic. 

4.  Congregational. 

5.  Christian  Disciples. 

6.  Evangelical  Association  of  N.  A. 

7.  Evangelical  Synod. 

8.  Friends. 

9.  Greek  Church. 

10.  Jews. 

11.  Lutheran  Council. 

12.  Lutheran  Synod. 

13.  Lutheran  Conference. 


14.  Methodist. 

15.  New  Jerusalem. 

16.  Oriental  Religions.     (See  note). 

17.  Presbyterian. 

18.  Protestant  Episcopal. 

19.  Reformed  Episcopal. 

20.  Reformed  Church  of  N.  A. 

21.  Reformed  Church  of  U.  S. 

22.  Swedish  Covenant. 

23.  United  Brethren. 

24.  Unitarian. 

25.  Universalist. 


Notes.— The  denominations  above  named   are   represented  by  Committees  of  Orjjaniza- 
tion  residing  in  or  near  Chicago.    Arrangements  have  also  been  niade  for  the  presentation  in 


„ „  ngemen 

the  Religious  Congresses  of  the  Oriental  Religions  by  their  representatives  who  are  expected 

"      lent    Buddhists,  Theosophists   a 
others  have  accepted  invitations.    Aijph'cations  for  other  Religious  Congresses  are  pen<iing. 


to  be 


present  and  participate  in  the  proceedings.  Emine 
_-_  nave  acceptecf  invitations.  Applications  for  other  Reli 
The    \rTnv  Ch^ipbihi^  \\\\\  ninpt    Iuik    i*i-j  ii 


XVII. 

Commencing  Thursday,  September  2S,  /Sgj— The  Congress  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Sunday  Rest.  This  Congress  will  be  organized  in  appropriate  sections, 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Weekly  Rest  Day 

1.  On  Physiological  Grounds. 

2.  On  Economical  Grounds. 

3.  On  Governmental  Grounds. 

4.  On  Social  and  Moral  Grounds. 

5.  On  Religious  Grounds. 

XVIII. 

Commencing  Tuesday,  October  10,  i8qj. — The  Congress  on  Public  Health. 
This  Congress  will  be  organized  with  sections  for  the  consideration  of 

1.  Sanitary  Legislation. 

2.  The  Jurisdiction  and  Work  of  Public  Health  Authorities. 

3.  The   Prevention,   Control  and  Mitigation  of  Epidemics  and  Contagious 

Diseases. 

4.  Food-Inspection  and  other  subjects. 


XIX. 

Commencing  Monday,  October  16,  i8gj~T\\e  Congresses  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  In  this  Department  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the 
following  Congresses: 

1.  A  Congress  on  General  Farm  Culture. 

2.  A  Congress  on  Animal  Industry. 

3.  A  Congress  on  Fisheries. 

4.  A  Congress  on  Forestry. 

5.  A  Congress  on  Veterinary  Surgery. 

6.  A  Congress  on  Good  Roads. 

7.  A  Ccmgress  on  Household  Economics. 

8.  A  Congress  on  Food  Problems. 

9.  A  Congress  on  Agricultural  Legislation,  etc. 

10.  A  Congress  on  Agricultural  Education  and  Experiment,  including  Agri- 
cultural Chemistry,  Practical  Geology,  Eccmomic  Climatology,  Economic 
Entomology  and  Practical  Botany,  and  other  scientific  subjects. 


NOTES  OF  INFORMATION  AND  EXPLANATION. 

1.  The  final  arrangements  for  the  various  Congresses  and  the  exact  dates 

for  the  different  sessions  will  be  announced  in  the  Special  Programmes 
which  are  now  in  course  of  formation. 

2.  The  general  aim  will  be  to  secure  matter  in  the  highest  degree  worthy  of 

a  world-wide  publication.  It  is  therefore  desired  that  copies  of  all  papers 
for  a  given  Congress  be  in  the  hands  of  the  committees  of  organization 
as  long  as  possible  before  the  date  of  its  opening,  in  order  that  abstracts 
may  be  prepared,  and,  so  far  as  may  be  practicable,  advance  copies 
printed. 

3.  The  name  "World's  Congress"   necessarily   implies  that  the   time    at 

disposal  will,  so  far  as  possible,  be  allotted  to  the  world's  leaders  of  the 
different  participating  countries.  The  number  of  eminent  persons  in 
every  department  is,  however,  so  great  that  all  cannot  be  heard,  even  in 
a  series  of  World's  Congresses  extending  through  a  season  of  six 
months.  It  has  therefore  been  thought  best  to  invite  papers  or  discourses 
limited  to  ten,  twenty  or  thirty  minutes,  in  order  that  the  largest  obtain- 
able variety  of  views  may  be  procured.  The  attending  audiences  will 
prefer  that  an  hour  at  disposal  shall  be  divided  between  two  or  three 
speakers,  rather  than  given  to  one. 

4.  Discussions  will,  so  far  as  possible,  be  by  selected  participants,  and  on 

previous  notice  to  secure  the  most  valuable  remarks  in  a  form  best  suited 
for  the  proposed  publication. 

5.  Three  somewhat  different  kinds  of  meetings  are  to  be  held: 

a.  General  Public  Meetings  for  the  presentation  of  subjects  of  a  popu- 

lar interest. 

b.  Special  or  Sectional  Sessions  for  the  consideration  of  subjects  of  a 

more  limited  interest,  and  in  which  the  leaders  in  a  given  depart- 
ment will  be  more  especially  concerned. 

c.  Informal    Conferences    in    which    questions    may  be   asked    and 

answered  and  views  freely  exchanged. 

The  first  and  second  kinds  of  meetings  will  be  strictly  regulated  by  pro- 
grammes. The  Informal  Conferences  will  be  governed  by  the  presiding 
officer  without  a  formal  programme. 


Ill  all  the  meetings  a  card  taken  to  the  presiding  officer  by  a  page,  will 
take  the  i)lace  of  a  call  on  the  presiding  officer  for  recognition. 

6.  The  mode  in  which  existing  organizations  will  participate  in  the  various 

Congresses  may  be  briefly  stated.  Organizations  of  a  given  kind  will 
merge  their  usual  annual  proceedings  in  the  appropriate  World's 
Congress,  in  which  representatives  of  all  are  expected  to  participate. 
A  series  of  separate  and  independent  conventions,  treating  the  same 
subjects  in  substantially  the  same  way,  would  be  wholly  impracticable 
for  want  of  time  and  place  to  accommodate  them,  and  would  also 
manifestly  not  be  in  harmony  with  the  World's  Congress  plan,  which 
aims  to  bring  the  representative  men  of  different  countries  together, 
not  to  keep  them  apart. 
But  to  enable  participating  organizations  to  transact  the  strictly  necessary 

business  of  an  annual  meeting,  such  as  receiving  reports  and  changing  officers, 

brief  meetings  may  be  arranged  for  that  purpose. 

7.  The  membership  of  the  various  Congresses  is  manifold,  and  consists  of  the 

following  classes: 

a.  The  members  of  the  Committees  of  Organization,  the  members  of 

the  Advisory  Councils,  the  Committees  of  Cooperation  and  the 
Honorary  Members  of  the  World's  Congress  Auxiliary. 

b.  Delegates  appointed  by  participating   Governments,   Societies   or 

Institutions. 

c.  Persons  interested  and  invited  to  be  present  as  Attending  Members. 

d.  The  general  public  so  far  as  the  places  of  meeting  will  permit. 
Participation  in  the  proceedings  of  a  given  Congress  will  be  regulated 

by  the  programme  for  that  Congress.  The  proceedings  will  not  be  submitted 
to  vote  of  the  persons  who  may  happen  to  be  present  at  a  given  session,  but 
will  be  published  for  subn;iission  to  the  deliberate  judgment  of  the  enlightened 
world.  Hence,  no  confusion  or  other  difficulty  can  arise  from  bringing 
together  in  the  same  Congress,  even  in  large  numbers,  the  various  classes 
above  designated. 

8.  The  object  of  the  Congresses  is  not  to  attempt  the  impossibility  of  settling 

anything  by  debate  during  the  Exposition  Season,  but  to  elicit  from  the 
leaders  of  progress  in  all  countries,  convened  in  fraternal  assembly, 
the  wisest  and  best  thought  of  the  age  on  the  living  questions  of  our 
time,  and  the  means  by  which  further  progress  may  be  made.  Contro- 
versy is  excluded  from  the  World's  Congresses  of  1893.  Advocates  will 
present  their  own  views,  not  attack  the  views  of  others. 
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Q.  Participants  from  Foreign  Countries.— In  forming  the  pro- 
grammes, places  will  be  reserved  as  long  as  practicable  for  eminent 
persons  of  other  countries  who  may  honor  America  with  their  attendance 
and  participation.  The  difficulty  of  attendance  from  foreign  countries 
has  always  been  fully  appreciated,  and  the  authorities  would  have  been 
glad  to  do  much  more  than  they  have  found  possible  to  lighten  the 
expense  of  such  attendance.  If  but  a  few  Congresses  had  been  planned, 
it  would  have  been  easy  to  make  provision  for  the  entertainment  of 
delegates;  but  with  considerably  more  than  one  hundred  Congresses 
already  arranged,  and  applications  for  others  pending,  it  is  manifestly 
impossible  to  make  such  provision. 

As  it  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Auxiliary  that  fears  have  been 
entertained  that  the  expense  of  transportation  to,  and  of  living  in  Chicago 
during  the  Exposition  Season  would  be  greatly  increased,  it  is  deemed  proper 
to  state,  that  from  all  the  information  obtained  in  relation  to  that  subject,  it  is 
confidently  believed  that  such  expenses  will  not  be  excessive,  but  that  persons 
of  moderate  means  will  readily  be  able  to  find  suitable  accommodations.  It  is 
also  expected  that  the  railroad  fares  will  be  reduced,  and  is  regarded  as 
practically  certain  that  they  will  not  be  increased. 

10.  The   meetings  of  the  Congresses  are   designated,  not  by  days  but  by 

sessions.  Within  a  single  day  there  may  be  three  meetings  of  different 
Congresses  in  each  of  the  Art  Palace  halls.  For  example:  A  Congress 
of  Astronomers  may  meet  in  a  given  room  in  the  morning,  a  Congress 
of  Chemists  in  the  same  room  in  the  afternoon,  and  a  Congress  of 
Geologists  in  the  same  room  in  the  evening.  The  general  hours  of 
meeting  will  be  lo  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
and  8  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

11.  The  official  language  of  the  Congress  will  be  English  according  to  the 

international  rule  that  the  proper  language  for  a  congress  is  that  of  the 
country  in  which  the  congress  is  held.  It  is  desired  that  as  far  as  shall 
be  practicable,  papers  in  any  other  language  be  translated  into  English 
under  the  supervision  of  the  author.  Where  this  course  is  not  practi- 
cable, the  Auxiliary  will  endeavor  to  have  translation  made.  It  is 
expected  that  remarks  in  other  languages  will  be  interpreted  when 
delivered. 


12.  It  is  also  expected  that  the  proceedings  of  the  various  Congresses  will  be 

published  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  as  the  worthiest  and 
most  enduring  memorial  of  the  Exposition  of  1893. 

13.  Each   Congress  will   have  its  own  special  Officers  and   Organization,  in 

addition  to  the  General  Officers  and  Organization  of  the  World's  Con- 
gress Auxiliary.  This  special  Organization  will  generally  include  a 
President-  -administrator  who  will  have  charge  of  the  details  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Congress,  and  who  will  be  assisted  by  one  or  more  Honorary 
Presidents  and  \'ice-Presidents.  Honorary  Officers  may  be  appointed 
either  for  an  entire  Congress,  or  for  any  General  or  Special  Session. 
The  Honorary  Officers  will  thus  be  relieved  of  the  burden  of  adminis- 
tering the  business  of  the  Congress.  The  arrangements  for  the  Con- 
gresses of  the  Department  of  Moral  and  Social  Reform,  for  example,  are 
in  charge  of  a  Committee  of  Organization.  This  Committee,  in  organ- 
izing the  Congress  of  Charities,  Correction  and  Philanthropy,  which  is 
one  of  the  Congresses  of  -this  Department,  has  provided  for  the  Con- 
gress a  President,  several  Vice-Presidents,  several  Secretaries  and  a 
Chairman  for  each  of  the  seven  sections  into  which  the  Congress 
is  divided.  To  avoid  the  confusion  and  loss  of  time  which  elections 
would  involve,  such  officers  are  appointed  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  proper  committee. 

14.  Requests  for  further  information,  or  for  the  publications  of  the  World's 

Congress  Auxiliary,  may  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary. 
Communications  for  any  Committee  of  the  Auxiliary  may  be  sent  to  the 
headquarters  named  below. 


CHARLES  C.  BONNEY, 

Ggfieml  President  World 's  Cofig-rcsses  of  i8qS. 


CLARENXE  E.  YOUNG, 

Secretary. 


World's  Congress  Headquarters, 
Chicago,  April,  1893. 


EXPLANATORY. 

THE  CO-OPERATING  ORGANIZATIONS  CREATED  FOR  THE 
CONDUCT  OF  THE  WORLD'S  FAIR  OF  1893. 

I.  The  World's  Columbian  Exposition  is  a  corporation  organized  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  for  the  actual  management  of  the  Exposition 
of  1893.  This  corporation  has  also  been  recognized  by  act  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

II.  The  World's  Congress  Auxiliary  of  the  World's  Columbian  Exposi- 
tion is  an  organization  authorized  and  supported  by  the  Exposition  corpora- 
tion, for  the  puri)ose  of  bringing  about  a  series  of  world's  conventions  of  the 
leaders  in  the  various  departments  of  human  progress,  during  the  exposition 
season  of  1893.  The  Auxiliary  has  also  been  recognized  and  approved  by  the 
government  of  the  United  States.  Its  general  announcement  has  been  sent  to 
foreign  governments  by  the  Department  of  State,'  and  an  appropriation  on 
account  of  its  expenses  has  been  made  by  act  of  Congress. 

III.  The  Woman's  Branch  of  the  World's  Congress  Auxiliary  consists  of 
the  General  and  Special  Committees  of  Women  appointed  by  the  Auxiliary. 

IV.  The  World's  Columbian  Commission  consists  of  two  Commissioners 
from  each  State  and  Territory  of  the  United  States  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, with  eight  Commissioners-at- Large,  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  is  empowered  to  accept  a  site  and  approve  plans  of  build- 
ings to  be  offered  by  the  corporation  above  named.  The  Commission  is  also 
authorized  to  allot  space,  classify  exhibits,  ai>point  judges,  and  perform  some 
other  similar  duties. 

V.  The  Board  of  Lady  Managers  of  the  W\)rld's  Columbian  Commission 
is  composed  of  ladies  appointed  under  the  act  of  Congress,  to  represent  the 
special  interests  of  women  in  the  Exposition. 
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THE    WORLD'S   COLUMBIAN   EXPOSITION. 

President,  HARLOW  N.   HIGINBOTHAM. 

Vice-Presidents, 
FERD.  \V.  PECK.  R.  A.  WALLER. 

Secretary,  HOWARD  O.  EDMONDS. 
Treasurer,  ANTHONY  F.  SEEBERGER. 
Auditor,  W.  K.  ACKERMAN. 
Attorney,  W.  K.  CARLISLE. 


THE    WORLD'S   COLUMBIAN   COMMISSION. 

President,  THOMAS  W.  PALMER. 

V  ^ ice- Presidents, 

THOS.  M.  WALLER,  M.  H.  DeVOUNG,  DAVIDSON  B.  PENN, 

GORTON  W.  ALLEN.  ALEXANDER  B.  ANDREWS. 

Director  General,  GEORGE  R.  DAVIS. 
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ORGANIZATION. 

Pursuant  to  an  Act  of  Congress  approved  April  25th, 
1890,  authorizing  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition,  a 
permanent  organization  has  been  effected,  under  which  the 
Exposition  is  divided  into  fifteen  (15)  departments  corre- 
sponding to  the  chief  divisions  of  industry  and  progress.  Of 
these  departments,  Electricity  is  one,  and  is  distinguished  in 
the  catalogues  and  classification  by  the  letter  "  J,"  all  the 
departments  being  numbered  alphabetically. 


SCOPE  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  primary  object  of  the  Electrical  Department  is  the 
emonstration  in  actual  operation,  of  the  commercial  and 
economic  applications  of  electricity.  It  is  desired  moreover  to 
make  exhaustive  tests  of  electrical  apparatus  in  all  possible 
directions  with  a  view  to  establish  the  actual  efficiency  of  the 
same  in  comparison  with  other  and  older  methods  of  accom- 
plishment. 

In  addition  to  these  practical  features,  it  is  contemplated 
to  present  object  lessons  of  interest  and  instruction,  showing 
the  development  of  the  science  from  its  formative  or  initia- 
tory state  to  the  present  time.  The  accomplishment  of  this 
object  will  take  the  form  of  an  historical  exhibit  embodying 
models,  drawings  and  crude  machinery  made  and  used  by 
pioneers  in  the  science.  It  is  the  earnest  desire  of  the  De- 
partment to  make  a  full  and  connected  showing  in  this  direc- 
tion, and  the  co-operation  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
work  of  the  Department  is  solicited. 

Reverting  for  a  brief  space  to  the  practical  features  of  the 
exhibition,  a  few  of  the  more  pressing  applications  of  elec- 
tricity may  be  mentioned,  in  which  directions  special  facili- 
ties will  be  required,  and  in  which  an  endeavor  will  be  made 
to  meet  the  requirement. 

Electric  Lighting. — The  buildings  and  grounds  of  the 
Exposition  will  be  lighted  by  electricity.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  about  8,000  arc  lamps  of  2,000  candle  power,  and 
about  130,000  incandescent  lamps  of  sixteen-candle  power 
will  be  required.  Besides  this,  from  3,000  to  3^500  horse 
power  will  be  required  for  the  operation  of  the  machinery  of 
-exhibitors.  To  furnish  and  transmit  this  24,000  horse-power 
the  Exposition  Company  will  construct  a  plant  which,  though 
a  complete  station  in  itself,  will  be  composed  of  a  number  of 
smaller  complete  plants,  installed  by  those  who  contract  to 
furnish  certain  parts  of  the  service.  These  plants  will  be 
primarily  for  the  service  of  the  Exposition,  but  are  not  for 
that  reason  prohibited  from  becoming  competitive  exhibits  as 
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well,  provided  the  usual  course  is  taken  by  their  owners,  of 
making  the  proper  application  as  exhibitors,  through  the 
office  of  the  Director-General. 

Electric  Railways. —  An  intermural  railway  of  five 
miles  in  extent  for  transporting  passengers  about  the  grounds 
will  be  arranged  for  as  a  part  of  the  service  of  the  Exposi- 
tion, and  though  the  question  has  not  been  definitely  settled^ 
it  is  expected  that  electric  power  will  be  the  operating  force. 

In  addition  to  this  road,  it  is  contemplated  to  make  pro- 
vision for  the  exhibition  of  electric  motor  cars  in  operation. 
The  necessary  space  for  this  purpose  has  not  been  located  as 
jeiy  but 'exhibitors  may  feel  assured  their  interests  in  this 
behalf  are  fully  appreciated,  and  will  be  given  proper  consid- 
eration in  ample  time  to  allow  of  all  necessary  arrangements. 

Mining  and  Milling  Work. — Preparations  are  being 
made  for  the  exhibition  of  motors  and  other  electric  machin- 
ery, to  fully  illustrate  the  possibilities  of  the  science  in  the 
direction  of  mining  and  milling,  the  long-distance  transmis- 
sion of  power  for  mining  operations,  and  the  various  applica- 
tions of  the  power  at  the  point  of  usefulness. 

Metal  Work. — Reducing,  refining,  separating,  welding, 
and  shaping  metals  and  all  kinds  of  electro-metal  work  will  be 
features  of  the  exhibition  of  this  department,  and  all  possible 
facilities  will  be  furnished  exhibitors  in  this  field. 

Artistic  Effects. — Art  in  electricity  is  becoming  popular, 
and  an  endeavor  will  be  made  to  show  the  newest  and  most 
approved  fixtures  for  lighting,  as  well  as  the  many  systems 
oi  stage  and  auditorium  lighting,  the  lighting  of  art  galleries, 
etc.  Small  chambers  illustrating  varied  effects  promise  to  be 
popular  with  exhibitors,  and  all  proper  aid  will  be  extended 
by  the  Department  looking  to  the  best  possible  result,  as  well 
to  the  exhibit  generally  as  to  the  individual  exhibitor. 

Insulation  Work. — Wiring,  underground  and  overhead 
systems  of  construction,  interior  insulation,  conduit  construc- 
tion, etc.,  promise  to  be  greatly  benefited  by  carefully- 
installed  exhibits,  showing  development  in  these  directions, 
and  exhibitors  will  be  given  opportunity  for  thorough  tests 
of  their  apparatus. 


SYSTEM    OF    CLASSIFICATION. 


It  is  superfluous  to  add  to  this  general  statement  that 
every  possible  field  of  electrical  work  will  be  liberally  consid- 
eredy  and  that  all  systems  of  all  countries  will  be  placed  as 
favorably  as  possible  to  the  end  that  the  best  results  may 
accrue  to  the  electrical  people  and  the  public  at  large. 

THE  ELECTRICAL  BUILDING. 

The  edifice  now  in  course  of  construction,  and  fast 
approaching  completion,  is  especially  designed  to  contain  the 
electrical  exhibits,  and  presents  as  harmonious  a  whole,  con- 
sidering its  intended  service,  as  it  is  beautiful  in  architecture. 
It  is  seven  hundred  feet  long,  three  hundred  and  forty-five 
feet  wide,  its  length  being  from  north  to  south.  The  general 
plan  is  a  longitudinal  nave,  one  hundred  and  fifteen  feet  wide, 
and  one  hundred  and  fourteen  feet  high,  crossed  by  a  tran- 
sept of  the  same  width  and  height.  Longitudinal  galleries 
will  extend  along  either  side  of  the  building  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  feet  wide,  at  a  height  of  thirty  feet  above  the  main 
floor.  These  galleries  will  be  connected  by  narrower  galler- 
es  at  either  end  supported  by  trusses. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  SPACE. 

Printed  blank  applications  for  space  are  in  the  hands  of 
the  Director-General  and  will  be  supplied  on  request.  These 
blanks  contain  the  rules  and  regulations,  and  have  blank 
spaces  wherein  applicants  are  to  state  their  requirements  in 
the  matters  of  power,  steam,  water,  space  in  square  feet,  etc. 

These  applications,  on  being  filled  out,  are  to  be  sent  to 
the  Director-General  for  reference  to  the  proper  department. 

INSTALLATION  OF  EXHIBITS. 

All  exhibits  of  electrical  apparatus  will  be  installed  in  the 
Electrical  Building,  excepting  generators,  and  the  adjuncts 
of  a  generating  plant,  which  are  intended  to  be  shown  in 
operation,  and  excepting  also  such  apparatus  and  appliances 
as  may  be  offered  as  exhibits  for  the  service  of  the  Exposition 
Electric  power  only  will  be  furnished  in  the  Electrical  Build- 
ing. 

No  generators  designed  to  be  operated  by  steam  power 
will  be  installed  in  the  Electrical  Building,  but  will  be  located 
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at  some  other  point.  Subways  will  be  constructed  to  connect 
the  Electrical  Building  with  the  power  station,  and  through 
these  subways  all  wiring  will  be  done.  The  power  station 
will  contain  the  plant  under  contract  to  serve  the  Exposition, 
and  will  probably  contain  the  generators  of  those  exhibitors 
who  contemplate  exhibiting  generating  plants  of  sufficient 
capacity  only  to  operate  the  balance  of  their  exhibits  in  the 
Electrical  Building,  and  steam  power  for  the  running  of  these 
generators  will  be  furnished  by  the  Exposition  Company  at  a 
moderate  price,  the  figures  to  be  fixed  hereafter.  In  the  event 
that  it  may  be  found  undesirable  to  combine  the  actual  ser- 
vice machinery  with  the  purely  exhibitive  generators,  some 
acceptable  site  will  be  found  for  the  latter  within  reach  of 
power. 

Appliances  and  apparatus  such  as  electric  elevators,  search 
lights,  etc.,  intended  for  exhibition  but  offered  and  accepted 
for  the  service  of  the  Exposition,  may  be  installed  wherever 
their  service  is  required,  without  forfeiture  of  their  rights  as 
competitive  exhibits,  provided  their  entry  as  exhibits  has  been 
made  through  the  proper  department;  and  provided  further 
that  such  outside  location  shall  have  been  approved  by  the 
Director-General. 

FREIGHT  RATES. 

An  agreement  has  been  reached  between  the  Exposition 
management  and  a  number  of  the  traffic  associations  of  the 
United  States  which  provides  that  all  packages  containing 
exhibits  will  be  carried  to  Chicago  for  the  full  schedule  rate 
and  returned  over  same  routes  free  at  the  close  of  the  Expo- 
sition, provided  the  ownership  remains  unchanged.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  a  more  favorable  arrangement  will  have 
been  made  before  the  active  shipment  of  exhibits  begins,  but 
exhibitors  may  at  least  count  upon  this  settlement,  or  one  not 
less  favorable  to  their  interests.  A  terminal  charge  of  eight 
cents  per  hundred  pounds  will  be  made  to  cover  the  cost  of 
switching  at  Chicago  and  of  delivering  goods  to  their  allotted 
space.  Material  reductions  in  transatlantic  and  foreign  rail- 
way rates  are  assured,  and  from  time  to  time  definite  infor- 
mation along  these  lines  will  be  published. 
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HANDLING  OF  HEAVY  EXHIBITS. 

Ample  facilities  will  be  furnished  in  the  Electrical  Build- 
ing for  moving  any  article  or  piece  of  machinery  weighing 
not  over  30,000  lbs.,  by  means  of  railroad  derricks,  the  termi- 
nal charge  of  eight  cents  per  hundred  pounds  covering  the 
cost  of  moving  articles  of  that  size  to  their  allotted  space. 
Any  article  to  be  installed  in  this  building  weighing  more 
than  30,000  pounds  will  have  to  be  moved  by  ordinary  means, 
and  will  be  subject  to  an  extra  charge  covering  the  actual 
additional  cost.  Tracks  will  be  provided  so  that  freight  can 
be  hauled  into  the  building.  Any  generating  machinery  or 
part  of  same  to  be  installed  for  operation  under  load,  weigh- 
ing not  over  45,000  pounds,  can  be  carried  from  the  car  to  its 
proper  location  by  means  of  traveling  cranes. 

STORAGE  OF  EMPTY  CASES. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  for  storing  empty  cases 
and  packing  material,  and  will  probably  be  as  follo>ys:  For 
removing,  storing  and  returning  cases  and  packing  material, 
without  insurance,  a  maximum  charge  of  two  cents  per  cubic 
foot  will  be  made;  for  the  same  service  witj;i  insurance,  two 
and  a  half  cents  per  cubic  foot  will  be  charged.  These  rates 
have  not  been  definitely  determined  and  are  subject  to 
amendment. 

DUTIES  ON  IMPORTED  EXHIBITS. 

A  ruling  has  been  made  by  the  treasury  department 
of  the  United  States  Government,  providing  for  the  free 
entry  of  all  goods  intended  solely  for  exhibition.  Goods  upon 
entry  will  be  bonded,  and  will  be  relieved  of  bond  upon 
return,  at  the  close  of  the  Exposition.  In  case  of  sale,  the 
duty  will  be  collected.  A  more  complete  statement  of  this 
ruling  has  been  prepared  for  foreigners. 

OCCUPANCY  OP  SPACE. 

Space  must  in  all  cases  be  applied  for  and  occupied  by  the 
actual  exhibitor.  Exceptions  to  this  rule  will  not  be  allowed 
unless  by  specific  arrangement  with  the  Director-General,  or 
the  Chief  of  the  Department.     Exhibitors  wishing  to  exhibit 
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by  agent  must  arrange  to  that  effect  before  goods  are  installed. 
The  department  will  lend  all  proper  aid  to  exhibitors  who 
wish  to  employ  an  agent  in  this  city,  but  will  not  be  respon- 
sible in  any  way  for  the  conduct  of  parties  whom  it  may  rec- 
ommend. 

BOARD  AND  LODGING  FOR  EXHIBITORS' 
EMPLOYES. 

Suitable  arangements  can  be  made  by  exhibitors  for  the 
care  of  employes  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Exposition  grounds  at 
reasonable  rates.  Exhibitors  desiring  accommodations  for 
their  employes  should  arrange  for  such  as  early  as  possible. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  Exposition  has  been  most  liberal  in  providing  space 
free  of  cost,  and  its  officers  must  therefore,  and  for  obvious 
reasons,  assume  arbitrary  power  in  the  acceptance  of  exhib- 
its, and  the  allotment  of  space.  This  power  will  be  invari- 
ably applied  with  a  view  to  secure  the  best  general  results,  as 
well  as  in  the  direction  of  aiding  the  greatest  possible  num- 
ber of  exhibitors  to  make  the  most  of  the  opportunity  afforded 
by  so  great  an  exposition. 
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RULES  AND  REGULATIONS 
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Rule  i.  Exhibitors  will  not  be  charged  for  space.  A  limited 
amount  of  power  will  be  supplied  gratuitously. 
This  amount  will  be  settled  definitely  at  the  time 
space  is  allotted.  Power  in  excess  of  that  allotted 
gratuitously  will  be  furnished  by  the  Exposition 
at  a  fixed  price.  Demands  for  such  excess  must 
be  made  before  the  allotment  of  space. 

Rule  2.  Any  single  piece  or  section  of  any  exhibit  of  greater 
weight  than  30,000  pounds  will  not  be  accepted 
if  machinery  is  required  for  its  installation. 

Rule  3.  Exhibitors  must  provide,  at  their  own  expense,  all 
show-cases,  cabinets,  shelving,  counters,  fittings, 
etc.,  which  they  may  require,  and  all  counter- 
shafts, pulleys,  belting,  etc.,  for  the  transmission 
of  power  from  the  main  shafts. 

Rule  4.  Exhibitors  will  be  confined  to  such  exhibits  as  are 
specified  in  their  applications.  When  the  allot- 
ment of  space  is  definitely  made,  exhibitors  will 
be  notified  of  their  allotment  of  space  and  its 
location,  and  will  be  furnished  with  a  permit  to 
occupy  the  same,  subject  to  the  general  rules  an 
regulations  adopted  for  the  government  of  the 
Exposition  and  the  special  rules  governing  the 
Department  in  which  their  exhibit  will  be  made. 
Permits  for  space  will  not  be  transferable. 

Rule  5.  Special  rules  will  be  issued  governing  each  Depart- 
ment and  the  sale  of  articles  within  the  build- 
ings or  on  the  grounds,  but  no  articles  shall  be 
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sold  for  removal  previous  to  the  close  of  the 
Exposition,  unless  a  concession  or  privilege  for 
the  same  has  been  granted  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  "Privileges"  refer  to  the  sale 
of  such  goods  as  are  manufactured  in  order  to 
illustrate  a  machine  or  process  exhibited.  "  Con- 
cessions'* refer  to  the  sale  of  all  goods  and  opera- 
tion of  attractions  from  which  the  securing  of 
revenue  is  the  sole  object  of  the  lessees.  The 
removal  of  exhibits  will  not  be  permitted  prior 
to  the  close  of  the  Exposition. 

Rule  6.  Decorations,  signs,  dimensions  of  cabinets,  shelv- 
ing]  counters,  etc.,  and  the  arrangement  of 
exhibits  must  conform  to  the  general  plan 
adopted  by  the  Director-General. 

Rule  7.  Reasonable  precautions  will  be  taken  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  exhibits,  but  the  World's  Columbian 
Exposition  will  not  be  responsible  for  any  dam- 
age to,  or  for  the  loss  or  destruction  of  an  ex- 
hibit resulting  from  any  cause. 

Rule  8.  All  packages  containing  exhibits  intended  for  the 
several  Departments  must  be  addressed  to  the 
"Director-General,  World's  Columbian  Exposi- 
tion, Chicago,  Illinois,  U.  S.  A."  In  addition, 
the  following  information  must  be  written  on 
the  outside  of  each  package: 

(a)  Department  in  which  exhibit  is  to  be  in- 
stalled. 

(d)  The  State  or  Territory  from  which  the 
package  comes. 

(c)  The  name  and  address  of  the  exhibitor. 

{d)  The  number  of  the  permit  for  space. 

(^)  Total  number  of  packages  sent  by  the 
same  exhibitor.  The  serial  number 
must  be  marked  on  each  package  and  a 
list  of  the  contents  enclosed  in  each 
package.     Freight  must  be  prepaid. 
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Rule  9.  Favorable  terms  will  be  arranged  by  which  exhib- 
itors may  insure  their  own  goods.  Exhibitsor 
may  employ  watchmen  of  their  own  choice  to 
guard  their  goods  during  the  hours  the  Exposi- 
tion is  open  to  the  public.  Such  watchmen  will 
be  subject  to  the  rules  and  regulations  governing 
the  employes  of  the  Exposition;  but  no  exhibitor 
will  be  permitted  to  employ  attendants  or  assist- 
ants for  service  in  any  building,  except  upon 
written  consent  of  the  Chief  of  the  Department. 

Rule  10.  The  expense  of  transporting,  receiving,  unpacking 
and  arranging  exhibits,  as  well  as  their  removal 
at  the  close  of  the  Exposition,  shall  be  paid  by 
the  exhibitor. 

Rule  ii.  If  no  authorized  person  is  at  hand  to  take  charge 
of  exhibits  within  a  reasonable  time  after  arrival 
at  the  Exposition  buildings,  they  will  be  removed 
and  stored  at  the  cost  and  risk  of  whomsoever  it 
may  concern. 

Rule  12.  The  installation  of  heavy  articles  requiring  foun- 
dations should,  by  special  arrangement  with  the 
Chief  of  Construction,  begin  as  soon  as  the 
progress  of  the  work  on  the  buildings  will  permit. 
The  general  reception  of  articles  at  the  Exposi- 
tion buildings  will  commence  November  ist, 
1892,  and  no  article  will  be  admitted  after  April 
loth,  1893.  Space  not  taken  possession  of  April 
ist,  1893,  will  revert  to  the  Director-General  for 
re-assignment. 

Rule  13.  If  exhibits  are  intended  for  competition  it  must  be 
so  stated  by  the  exhibitor,  or  they  will  be  ex- 
cluded from  examination  for  award. 

Rule  14.  The  Chief  of  each  Department  will  provide  cards 
of  uniform  size  and  character,  which  may  be 
affixed  to  exhibits,  and  on  which  will  be  stated 
only  the  exhibitor's  name  and  address,  the  name 
of  the  object  or  article  exhibited,  and  its  cata- 
logue number. 
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Rule  15.  Articles  that  are  in  any  way  dangerous  or  offensive, 
also  patent  medicines,  nostrums  and  empirical 
preparations  whose  ingredients  are  concealed, 
will  not  be  admitted  to  the  Exposition. 

Rule  16.  Exhibitors*  business  cards  and  brief  descriptive 
circulars,  only,  may  be  placed  within  such  exhibi- 
tor's space  for  distribution.  The  right  is  reserved 
by  the  Director-General  to  restrict  or  discontinue 
this  privilege  whenever  it  is  carried  to  excess, 
or  becomes  an  annoyance  to  visitors. 

Rule  17.  The  chief  of  each  Department,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Director-General,  has  the  power  to  order 
the  removal  of  any  article  he  may  consider  dab- 
c;erous,  detrimental  to,  or  incompatible  with  the 
object  or  decorum  of  the  Exposition,  or  the  com- 
fort and  safety  of  the  public. 


Rule  18.  Exhibitors  will  be  held  responsible  for  the  clean- 
liness of  their  exhibits  and  the  space  surround- 
ing the  same.  All  exhibits  must  be  in  complete 
order  each  day,  at  least  thirty  minutes  before 
the  hour  of  opening.  No  work  of  this  character 
will  be  permitted  during  the  hours  the  building 
is  open  to  the  public.  In  case  of  failure  on  the 
part  of  any  exhibitor  to  observe  this  rule,  the 
Chief  of  the  Department  may  adopt  such  means 
to  enforce  the  same  as  circu  mstances  may  suggest. 

Rule  19.  Sketches,  Drawings,  Photographs  or  other  repro- 
ductions of  articles  exhibited  will  only  be  allowed 
on  the  joint  assent  of  the  exhibitor  and  the 
Director-Genera!;  but  general  views  of  portions, 
of  the  interiors  of  the  buildings  may  be  made  on 
the  approval  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means, 
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Rule  20.  Immediately  after  the  close  of  the  Exposition, 
exhibitors  must  remove  their  eftects,  and  com- 
plete such  removal  before  January  ist,  1894. 
Goods  then  remaining  will  be  removed  and  dis- 
posed of  under  the  direction  of  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition. 

Rule  21.  An  official  catalogue  will  be  published  in  English, 
French,  German  and  Spanish.  The  sale  of  cata- 
logues is  reserved  exclusively  by  the  Exposition 
Company. 

Rule  22.  Each  person  who  becomes  an  exhibitor  thereby 
agrees  to  conform  strictly  to  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations established  for  the  government  of  the 
Exposition. 

Rule  23.  Communications  concerning  applications  for 
space,  and  negotiations  relative  thereto,  should 
be  addressed  to  the  "Director-General,  World's 
Columbian  Exposition,  Chicago,  Illinois,  U.  S.  A. 

Rule  24.  The  management  reserves  the  right  to  construe, 
amend  or  add  to  all  rules  and  regulations  when- 
ever it  may  be  deemed  necessary  for  the  interest 
of  the  Exposition. 

(Signed)    GEORGE  R.  DAVIS, 

Director-General. 
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RULES  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
ELECTRICITY. 

Rule    i.    Applicants   for  space    in     this    Department    arc 
requested  to  furnish  the  following  information 
as  nearly  as  possible: 
First.  A  drawing  to  the  scale  of   %  inch   to  the 
foot,  showing  size  of  space  desired  and  general 
distribution  of  articles  to  be  exhibited,  also  aisles 
(if    any)     among     exhibits.       Express     length, 
breadth,  etc.,  in  feet  and  inches. 
Second.  State  whether  current  for  motors,  lamps, 
or  other  devices  is  required,  specifying  quantity 
and  potential  in  volts  and  amperes. 
Third.  If   power   for  operating    machinery   is  re- 
quired, state  number  of  horse-power  desired. 
The  above  information  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  proper  allotment  of  space. 

Rule  2.  Applicants  accepting  space  must  agree  to  occupy 
it  in  accordance  with  the  rules  and  regulations, 
and  are  requested  to  give  earliest  possible  notice 
if  they  decide  not  to  exhibit.  Whenever  circum- 
stances will  admit,  exhibitors  are  requested  to 
install  exhibits  in  glass  cases. 

Rule  3.  No  exhibitor  can  make  exhibits  in  other  than  his 
own  space  without  obtaining  the  written  permis- 
sion to  do  so  from  the  Chief  of  the  Department, 

Rule  4.  No  exhibitor  will  be  allowed  to  arrange  his  exhibit 
in  a  way  to  occasion  inconvenience  or  affect  the 
the  display  of  other  exhibitors. 

Rule  5.  The  floor  of  the  Electrical  Building  is  designed  to 
sustain  a  weight  of  150  pounds  per  square  foot. 
Any  exhibit  requiring  an  extra  support,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Chief  of  the  Department,  must 
be  furnished  with  satisfactory  support  or  founda* 
tion  at  exhibitor's  expense. 
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Rule  6.  All  platforms,  railings,  counters,  signs,  partitions 
and  showcases  must  be  erected  at  exhibitor's 
expense  and  shall  not  exceed  dimensions  given 
below.  All  designs  for  the  above  with  location 
of  same  in  exhibitor's  space  must  be  submitted 
to  the  Chief  of  the  Department  for  his  written 
approval  before  installation  is  begun. 

Shaw  cases  shall  not  be  higher  than  15  feet  above 
the  floor  of  the  main  aisles. 

Counters  shall  not  be  higher  than  2  feet  10  inches 
above  the  floor  of  the  main  aisles. 

Railings  may  be  erected  but  must  be  of  a  uniform 
height  of  2  feet  6  inches  and  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Chief  as  in  Rule  VIII, 

Platforms  will  be  allowed  only  in  certain  parts  of 
the  building.  All  exhibitors  wishing  platforms 
to  cover  their  space  must  build  them  to  a  uniform 
height  of  8  inches. 

Partitions  will  be  allowed  only  in  certain  parts  of 
the  building  and  in  all  cases  must  not  exceed  15 
feet  in  height  and  must  be  approved  in  writing 
by  the  Chief  of  the  Department  before  their 
erection  is  begun. 

Signs  must  be  ornamental  in  character  and  designs 
for  same  must  be  submitted  to  the  Chief  of  the 
Department  for  his  written  approval.  No  signs 
will  be  allowed  to  extend  beyond  the  limits  of 
exhibitor's  space,  nor  will  signs  of  muslin,  linen, 
canvas  or  paper  be  accepted.  The  Chief  of  the 
Department  reserves  the  right  to  remove  any 
signs  that  may  be  objectionable. 
Rule  7.  All  exhibits  of  machinery  in  motion  must  be  pro- 
tected by  ornamental  railings  of  a  uniform  height 
of  two  feet  six  inches,  and  all  designs  for  rail- 
ings must  be  submitted  to  the  Chief  of  the 
Department  for  his  written  approval. 
Rule  8.  No  fire  will  be  allowed  in  the  Electrical  Building 
except  by  the  written  permission  of  the  Chief  of 
the  Department;  oils  and  inflammable  material 
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will  be  allowed  only  in  quantities  sufficient  for 
one  day's  use;  suitable  storage  will  be  provided 
for  the  same. 

Rule  9.  Exhibitors  requiring  power  in  the  Electrical  Build- 
ing will  have  to  furnish  the  necessary  counter- 
shafting,  pulleys,  hangers,  etc.,  at  their  own 
expense.  Electric  motors  only  will  be  allowed 
for  moving  machinery  in  this  building  and  must 
be  furnished  at  the  expense  of  the  exhibitor. 
Shafting  and  motors  will  be  under  the  care  of  the 
exhibitor  requiring  them,  but  can  be  erected 
only  on  receipt  of  a  permit  from  the  Chief  of 
the  Department.  Exhibitors  must  arrange  their 
exhibits  in  such  a  manner  as  to  require  a  mini- 
mum amount  of  shafting  by  using  motors  con- 
nected or  belted  to  their  machinery  direct. 

Rule  10.  Exhibitors  may  employ  watchmen  to  take  care  of 
their  machinery  and  exhibits  at  night,  but  such 
watchmen  will  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Chief  of  the  Department. 

Rule  ii.  Exhibitors  will  be  required  to  have  their  space 
clean  and  all  rubbish  swept  into  the  aisles  within 
one  hour  after  the  close  of  the  Exposition  at 
night.  In  cases  where  this  rule  is  not  complied 
with  the  work  will  be  done  by  the  Department 
and  charged  to  the  exhibitor.  No  sweeping  will 
be  allowed  during  the  hours  when  the  Exposi- 
tion is  open. 

Rule  12.  The  distribution  of  cards,  circulars,  pamphlets  or 
samples  about  the  building  or  its  vicinity,  will 
not  be  permitted  under  any  circumstances. 
Exhibitors  can  distribute  such  articles  only  from 
their  own  space,  but  will  not  be  allowed  to 
solicit  their  acceptance. 

Rule  13.  Exhibitors  will  be  required  to  attach  to  each 
exhibit  a  printed  or  type-written  description  in 
the  English  language,  of  the  use  and  operation 
of  the  object  exhibited  for  the  information  of  the 
public. 
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Rule  14.  Exhibitors  or  their  agents  will  be  furnished  by  the 
department  with  duplicate  cards,  upon  which 
must  be  the  name  and  description  and  the  cata- 
logue number  of  each  article  entered  for  exhibi- 
tion. These  will  be  countersigned  on  receipt  of 
articles  into  the  Exposition.  One  of  these  cards 
shall  be  conspicuously  attached  to  the  article 
described,  the  other  to  be  retained  by  exhibitor 
to  serve  as  his  order  for  the  article  at  the  close 
of  the  Exposition. 

J.  P.  Barrett, 
Approved :  Chief  Department  of  Electricity, 

Geo.  R.  Davis, 

Director-  General, 
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DEPARTMENT  J. 


ELECTRICITY  AND  ELECTRICAL  APPLIANCES. 


GROUP  122. 

APPARATUS  ILLUSTRATING    THE  PHENOMENA  AND  LAWS  OF 
ELECTRICITY  AND  MAGNETISM. 

Class  757.  Statical  electricity. 

Class  758.  Thermo  electricity;  thermo-electric  batteries. 

Class  759.  Magnets,  temporary  and  permanent. 

Class  760.  Induction  coils,  converters,  etc. 

GROUP  123. 

APPARATUS     FOR    ELECTRICAL    MEASUREMENTS. 

Class  761.    Standard  resistance  coils. 
Class  762.    Standard  condensers. 
Class  763.    Standard  batteries. 

Class  764.  Instruments  of  precision  ;  voltmeters,  ammeters^ 
wattmeters,  etc. 

GROUP  124. 

ELECTRIC  BATTERIES,   PRIMARY    AND   SECONDARY. 

GROUP  125. 

MACHINES  AND  APPLIANCES  FOR  PRODUCING  ELECTRICAL  CUR- 
RENTS  BY  MECHANICAL  POWER — DYNAMICAL  ELECTRICITY. 

Class  765.  Dynamos  of  direct  current,  constant  electro  mo- 
tive force;  varying  quantity. 

Class  766.  Dynamos  of  direct  current,  constant  quantity  and 
varying  E.  M.  F. 
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Class  767.  Dynamos  of  alternating  current^  constant  E.  M. 
F.,  and  varying  quantity. 

Class  768.  Dynamos  of  alternating  current^  constant  quan- 
tity and  varying  E.  M.  F. 

GROUP  X26. 

TRANSMISSION  AND  REGULATION    OF    THE    ELECTRICAL  CURRENT. 

Class  769.  Cables,  wires,  and  insulation;  rheostats,  switches, 
indicators,  registering  meters;  ammeters,  volt- 
meters. 

Class  770.  Safety  and  protective  appliances:  lightning  rods, 
lightning  arresters,  insulators,  fusible  cut-outs, 
safety  switches,  etc. 

Class  771.    Conduits,  interior  and  underground. 

GROUP  127. 

ELECTRIC   MOTORS. 

Class  772.  Direct  constant  current. 
Class  773.  Direct  constant  E.  M.  F. 
Class  774.    Alternating  current. 

GROUP  128. 

APPLICATION  OF  ELECTRIC  MOTORS. 

Class  775.    Street,  underground,  mining  and  other  railways. 
Class  776.    Elevators,  pumps,  printing  presses,  and  general 

machinery. 
Class  777.    Toys,  novelties,  and  domestic  appliances. 

GROUP  X29. 

LIGHTING  BY  ELECTRICITY. 

Class  778.  The  arc  systems,  their  lamps,  fixtures,  and  appli- 
ances. 

Class  779.  The  incandescent  systems,  their  lamps,  fixtures 
and  appliances. 
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GROOP  130. 

HEATING  BY  ELECTRICITY. 

Class  780.    For  warming  and  heating  apartments. 

Class  781.    For  heating  flat  irons,  soldering  irons,  and  other 

objects  used  in  industrial  operations. 
Class  782.    Maintenance  of  constant   high  temperature   in 

ovens. 
Class  783.    Electric  heating  furnaces. 

GROUP  X3X. 

ELECTRO-METALLURGY  AND  ELECTRO-CHEMISTRY. 

Class  784.    Electrotyping. 

Class  785.    Electro-plating,  gilding  and  nickeling. 
Class  786.    Electro-deposition  of  iron  and  other  metals. 
Class  787.    Electrolytic  separation  of  metals  from  their  ores 
or  alloys. 

GROUP  132. 

ELECTRIC  FORGING,  WELDING,    STAMPING,    TEMPERING,    BRAZING, 

ETC. 

Class  788.    Apparatus  for,  and  methods  of  forging,  welding 

or  joining  iron,  steel  and  other  metals. 
Class  789.    Brazing,  stamping,  tempering,  etc. 

GROUP  X33. 

ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPH  AND   ELECTRIC  SIGNALS. 

Class  790.  Various  systems  of  transmitting  and  receiving. 

Class  79t.  Chronographs. 

Class  792.  Annunciators. 

Class  793.  Thermostats. 

Class  794.  Fire  alarm  apparatus. 

Class  795.  Police  telegraph  and  burglar  alarm  apparatus. 

Class  796.  Railroad  signal  apparatus. 
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GROUP  Z34. 

THE   TELEPHONE   AND   ITS   APPLIANCES.      PHONOGRAPHS. 

Class  797.  Cables  ;  construction  and  underground  work. 

Class  798.  Special  protective  devices. 

Class  799.  Switch  boards. 

Class  800.  Transmitting  apparatus. 

Class  801.  Receiving  apparatus. 

Class  802.  Signalling  apparatus. 

Class  803.  Long  distance  systems. 

Class  804.  Various  systems  of  operation. 

Class  805.  Subscriber's  apparatus :  Numbers,  code,  regis- 
ters, etc. 

Class  806.  Phonographs.-Receivingand  recording  apparatus. 

Class  807.  Apparatus  for  the  reproduction  of  recorded 
sounds  and  articulate  speech. 

GROUP  135. 

ELECTRICITY   IN   SURGERY,  DENTISTRY  AND  THERAPEUTIC& 

Class  808,    Cautery  apparatus. 

Class  809.    Apparatus  for  the  application    of  the  electrical 

current  as  a  remedial  agent  -^  surgical  and 

dental. 
Class  810.    Apparatus  for  diagnosis. 
Class  811.    Apparatus  for  the  destruction  of  life. 

GROUP  136. 

APPLICATION   OF   ELECTRICITY    IN    VARIOUS   WAYS    NOT    HEREIN- 
BEFORE SPECIFIED. 

Class  812. — Ignition  of  explosives;  gas  lighting,  etc. 

Class  813.    Control  of  heating  apparatus  by  electiicltyy  as 

applied  to  steam  and  hot  air  pipes  and  registers. 
ft 
Class  814..  Electric  pens. 

Class  8x5.    Application  in  photography. 
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GROUP  137. 

HISTORY  AND  STATISTICS  OF  ELECTRICAL  INVENTION. 

Class  816.  Objects  illustrating  the  development  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  electricity  and  of  the  application  of 
electricity  in  the  arts. 

Class  817.^  Collections  of  books  and  publications  upon  elec- 
tricity and  its  applications. 

GROUP  138. 

PROGRESS  AND  DEVELOPMENT  IN    ELECTRICAL  SCIENCE  AND  CON- 
STRUCTION^ AS  ILLUSTRATED  BY  MODELS  AND  DRAWINGS  OF 
VARIGU'.:  COUNTRIES. 

Class  818.  United  States  Patent  Office  and  other  exhibits  of 
electrical  models  and  drawings. 

Class  819.  Foreign  exhibits  of  electrical  models  and  draw- 
ings 
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CHICAGO: 

World's  Columbian  Exposition. 

1892. 


NOTICE- 


The  address  of  the  Chief  of  Department  M  is  "  PeaboDY 
Museum,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass./'  until 
November  ist,  1892.  After  that  date  it  will  be  "WORLD'S 
Columbian  Exposition,  Chicaoo,  III." 


DEPARTMENT  M. 


ETHNOLOGY,    ARCHiEOLOGY,    HISTORY,    CAR- 
TOGRAPHY, LATIN-AMERICAN  BUREAU, 
COLLECTIVE    AND     ISOLATED 
EXHIBITS. 


To  Department  M  has  been  assigned  160,000  square  feet 
of  space  in  the  gallery  of  the  northern  half  of  the  Manufact- 
ures and  Liberal  Arts  building.  This  building,  covering 
over  thirty-one  acres,  is  the  largest  exposition  building  ever 
constructed.  It  contains,  including  the  gallery,  forty  acres 
of  floor  space;  it  is  232  feet  in  height  in  the  center,  and  ex- 
tends for  nearly  half  a  mile  along  the  shore  of  the  lake,  with 
the  intervening  lawns  and  promenades.  The  style  of  archi- 
tecture is  Corinthian;  the  exterior  is  covered  with  **  staff, "  in 
imitation  of  marble;  the  lofty  columns  and  arches  forming  the 
facades  are  elaborately  ornamented  with  figures  illustrative  of 
the  different  arts  and  sciences;  and  the  grand  entrances  at 
the  corners  and  sides  of  the  building  add  to  its  imposing 
effect. 

In  addition  to  this  space  in  the  Main  building,  the  de- 
partment will  also  occupy  a  strip  of  land,  1,000  feet  long  and 
from  100  to  200  feet  wide,  along  the  border  of  the  lagoon  in 
the  southeastern  portion  of  the  grounds.  Here  the  groups  of 
native  American  peoples  will  be  arranged  geographically,  and 
will  be  living  under  normal  conditions  in  their  native  habita- 
tions during  the  six  months  of  the  Exposition. 

The  classification  of  this  department,  as  determined  by  the 
National  Commission,  is  given  in  detail  on  pages  following, 
and  fully  expresses  the  diversity  of  subjects  covered  by  the 
department. 
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The  following  summary  of  the  several  sections  into  which 
the  department  is  subdivided,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  work  of 
bringing  together  and  arranging  the  exhibition  as  a  whole, 
briefly  describes  the  plans  of  the  department.  It  also  shows 
wherein  the  cooperation  of  foreign  governments,  of  state 
boards  and  of  individual  exhibitors  is  specially  needed  in 
order  to  make  the  exhibition  in  every  way  worthy  of  the 
occasion  and  of  importance  to  science  and  education.  While 
cooperation  in  these  general  plans  of  the  department  is  earn- 
estly desired  and  requested,  it  must  at  the  same  time  be  un- 
derstood that  exhibitors  can  enter  their  exhibits  in  any  of  the 
special  classes  mentioned  in  the  official  classification  ap- 
pended, and  that  many  exhibits  will  come  under  the  group 
of  **  Isolated  and  Collective  Exhibits"  which  could  not  be 
brought  into  the  proper  scientific  arrangement  of  a  section. 

Whenever  an  exhibit  is  entered  for  competition,  it  must 
be  so  stated  in  the  <<  application,"  and  only  such  as  are  thus 
particularly  mentioned  at  the  time  of  the  application  for  space 
will  be  examined  and  reported  upon  by  the  Board  of  Awards. 

Applications  for  space  must  be  made  on  regular  blank 
forms,  which  will  be  furnished  by  the  Director-General,  or 
by  the  Chief  of  this  Department.  All  applications  must  be 
sent  to  the  Director-General  of  the  World's  Columbian  Ex- 
position, Chicago,  111. 

Special  information  will  be  furnished  to  any  intending  ex- 
hibitor by  the  Chief  of  the  Department.  All  applications  for 
concessions  in  relation  to  the  sale  of  objects  must  be  made 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  World's  Columbian 
Exhibition,  Chicago,  111. 

*  All  objects  accepted  for  exhibition  must  be  received  before 
April  lo,  1893,  and  cannot  be  removed  until  after  the  close  of 
the  Exposition,  November  i,  1893.  The  department  will 
be  ready  to  receive  exhibits  in  November,  1892. 

PLAN  AND  SCOPE  OF  DEPARTMENT  M. 

By  means  of  special  research  in  different  parts  of  America, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Chief  of  the  department,  important 
scientific   collections  in  the  ethnological   and   archaeological 
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sections  of  this  department  will  be  brought  together.  While 
a  large  amoant  of  valuable  material  will  be  secured  in  this  way, 
it  is  hoped  that  every  state  board,  and  many  historical  and 
scientific  societies,  as  well  as  owners  of  private  collections, 
will  join  in  this  educational  exhibit,  that  a  full  and  effective 
illustration  may  be  presented  of  the  present  status  of  American 
archaeology  and  ethnology. 


The  Section  of  Archaeology. 

The  first  division  of  this  section  will  illustrate  early  man 
and  the  conditions  under  which  he  lived  in  remote  times.  In 
this  connection  will  be  shown  portions  of  human  skeletons 
and  objects  of  man's  handiwork  wliich  have  been  found  under 
geological  conditions,  thus  furnishing  the  evidence  of  His  ex- 
istence at  that  early  time. 

Following  this  exhibit  illustrative  of  the  early  or  palaeo- 
lithic period,  the  archaeological  collections  will  be  arranged 
geographically,  illustrating  the  second  prehistoric  period  of  the 
continent.  These  will  comprise  objects  from  shell  heaps,  an- 
cient village  sites,  burial  places,  mounds,  earth  works,  ancient 
pueblos,  cliff  houses,  caves,  the  ruined  cities  of  Mexico,  Cen- 
tral and  South  America,  etc., 

In  order  to  show  the  phases  of  prehistoric  life  on  the  con- 
tinent, models  of  the  most  distinctive  earth  works  and  mounds 
of  the  central  portion  of  the  country  will  be  prepared  from 
carefully  made  plans  and  sketches.  The  great  earth  works  of 
Ohio  in  which  are  combined  squares,  octagons,  circles  and 
other  figures,  often  of  large  size,  will  be  represented  in  this 
way,  as  well  as  the  different  kinds  of  mounds,  such  as  the 
great  mound  at  Cahokia,  111.,  nearly  loo  feet  high,  and  the 
famous  Serpent  mound,  of  Ohio,  an  earth  structure  1,400  feet 
long.  Fort  Ancient,  the  largest  ancient  fortification  in  the 
country,  will  be  represented  in  the  same  manner  ;  as  will  also 
the  Turner  and  Hopewell  groups,  both  illustrating  the  sacred 
structures  of  an  ancient  people.  The  State  Historical  Society 
of  Ohio,  in  connection  with  the  state  board,  will  contribute 
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models  of  other  typical  earth  works  within  the  state.  The 
singular  earth  works  of  great  size  representing  man  and  vari- 
ous animals — of  which  several  are  still  preserved  intact  in 
Wisconsin  and  Minnesota — are  essential  to  this  exhibit.  The 
State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin  will  contribute  mod- 
els of  several  of  these  ancient  structures  as  a  most  import- 
ant and  unique  exhibit.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Illinois  state 
board  will  have  made  a  relief  map  of  the  Cahokia  group  of 
mounds,  as  the  most  important  archaeological  exhibit  that 
could  be  made  from  that  state.  In  connection  with  these 
models  will  be  placed  plans  and  drawings  of  many  mounds  and 
earth  works  presenting  strange  and  complicated  structures. 
In  order  to  obtain  a  full  illustration  of  the  cliff  houses  and 
ruined  pueblos,  it  is  hoped  that  the  Commissioners  of  Colo- 
rado, Arizona,  New  Mexico  and  Utah  will  secure  a  repre- 
sentation of  this  peculiar  feature  of  American  archaeology. 

The  reproduction  of  portions  of  the  high  stone  structures 
in  Central  America,  Mexico  and  South  America,  will  doubt- 
less prove  an  exhibit  of  great  interest.  For  this  purpose 
molds  are  now  being  taken  of  portions  of  some  of  the  most 
important  ruins  in  Yucatan,  from  which  actual  reproductions 
will  be  set  up  in  Chicago.  Plans,  paintings  and  photographs 
will  illustrate  many  details  of  these  grand  monuments  of  an- 
tiquity ;  while  casts  and  photographs  of  the  tablets,  inscribed 
with  pictographical  records,  found  on  the  walls  of  the  stone 
temples,  will  be  of  marked  interest  alike  to  the  student 
and  to  the  general  public.  One  of  these  ancient  structures, 
of  which  the  molds  are  already  made,  is  called  the  **  Portal 
of  Labna."  This  portal  is  intended  to  be  used  as  an  impos- 
ing entrance  to  one  part  of  the  exhibit  and  through  it 
visitors  will  pass   to  view  other  reproductions  of  this  char- 

.^cter.     Here   will    be    seen    typical   portions   of    symbolical 
ornamentation,    fa9ades  of  buildings  and    corner    pieces   of 

,  characteristic  design  showing  the  different  styles  of  architect- 
UK^  .s^nd  sculpture. 

1  .   The  .material  collected  this  year  by  the  Peabody  Museum 
Hon4i|r^s  Expedition  will    be    loaned    to    this   department. 
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Molds  are  being  made  of  the  immense  monoliths  and  altars 
existing  among  the  ancient  ruins  of  Copan;  and  many  inter- 
esting specimens  have  already  been  obtained  to  illustrate  the 
arts  and  customs  of  the  unknown  but  once  powerful  people 
who  designed  and  erected  these  massive  stone  structures 
elaborately  ornamented  with  figures  in  high  relief  and  strange 
hieroglyphs.  In  connection  with  the  exhibit  of  this  Peabody 
Museum  collection  at  the  World's  Fair,  ^appeals  have  been 
made  to  the  governments  of  Mexico,  Costa  Rica,  Nicaragua, 
Honduras  and  Guatemala  to  contribute  additional  materials, 
that  the  representative  collections  to  be  exhibited  in  Chicago 
in  1893  may  be  worthy  of  the  famous  antiquities  known  to 
exist  within  the  respective  countries. 

Thus  by  a  comparison  of  the  casts,  models,  plans,  photo- 
graphs and  objects  from  different  localities,  the  customs  and 
habits  of  the  prehistoric  peoples  of  the  continent  can  be  com- 
pared with  one  another  and  with  those  of  later  times,  and  the 
distribution,  migration  and  connection  of  the  various  peoples 
can  be  traced. 

One  sub-division  in  this  section  will  contain  special 
exhibits.  Here  will  be  arranged  the  numerous  collections 
exhibited  by  their  owners,  such  as  stone  implements, 
pottery,  ornaments,  pipes,  etc.,  which  cannot  be  separated 
or  placed  in  the  geographical  arrangement. 

Another  sub-division  will  include  archaeological  collections 
received  from  other  parts  of  the  world.  Museums,  societies 
and  individuals  owning  important  collections  are  cordially  in- 
vited to  send  exhibits  to  this  section. 

Collections  from  foreign  countries  are  very  desirable  for 
comparative  study,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  Commissioners  of 
foreign  countries  will  send  representative  collections  of  the 
archaeology  of  their  respective  countries. 

The  Section  of  Ethnology. 

Under  this  heading  w^U  be  arranged  all  materials  exempli- 
fying the  primitive  modes  of  life,  customs  and  arts  of  the 
native  peoples  of  the  world.      The   primary  object  in   this 
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section  will  be  to  illustrate  the  peculiarities  of  the  different 
races  and  varieties  of  man  and  their  distribution  over  the 
earth. 

The  importance  of  the  exhibition  in  this  section  will 
depend  largely  upon  what  may  be  done  by  foreign  govern- 
ments in  connection  with  a  proper  illustration  of  the  native 
inhabitants  and  primitive  customs  of  their  respective 
countries.  It  is  hpped  that  all  governments  will  see  the 
importance  of  developing  this  section  of  the  Exposition  to 
the  fullest  extent,  as  it  is  certainly  one  of  great  interest  and 
of  fundamental  importance  to  every  nation. 

Special  efforts  will  be  made  to  render  the  American  divis- 
ion of  this  section  not  only  instructive  but  also  of  popular 
interest.  For  this  purpose  a  strip  of  land  along  the  border 
of  the  southeastern  lagoon  has  been  reserved  for  an  American 
ethnographical  exhibition,  where  will  be  placed  the  habitations 
of  families  of  such  native  tribes  of  Americans  as  can  be 
secured.  Here  it  is  intended  to  present  a  living  picture  of 
the  typical  native  peoples  of  different  parts  of  America  ;  each 
family  to  be  living  in  its  native  habitation  ;  the  people  to  be 
dressed  in  native  costume,  surrounded  by  characteristic  house- 
hold utensils,  implements  and  weapons  and  engaged  in  their 
native  occupations  and  manufactures.  The  various  tribes 
of  Indians  within  the  borders  of  the  United  States  will  be 
fully  represented,  as  is  assured  by  the  cordial  cooperation  of 
the  United  States  government  through  the  Indian  office; 
while  the  government  itself  will  make  a  special  exhibit  of  its 
Indian  school  system  and  will  illustrate  what  is  being  done  by 
the  government  to  bring  the  Indian  into  our  civilization. 

The  object  of  this  ethnographical  exhibit,  as  before  stated, 
is  to  present  the  means  of  studying  the  native  peoples  in  a 
scientific  manner;  and,  by  representing  the  people  who  were 
in  America  400  years  ago,  to  form  a  background  to  the  other 
departments  of  the  Exposition  in  which  will  be  illustrated  the 
developments  made  during  the  past  four  centuries.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  intended  that  the  presentation  of  this  feature 
of  native  life  shall  be  in  every  way  satisfactory  and  creditable 
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to  the  native  peoples,  and  no  exhibition  of  a  degrading  or 
derogatory  character  will  be  permitted.  Moreover,  this  gath- 
ering of  the  different  natives  of  the  continent  at  such  a  time 
and  place  can  but  be  beneficial  to  them,  as  it  will  afford 
them  a  grand  opportunity  to  see  and  understand  the  relations 
of  different  nations  and  the  material  advantages  which  civiliza- 
tion brings  to  mankind. 

The  Chief  of  the  Department  most  earnestly  and  respect- 
fully calls  upon  the  several  governments  of  America  to  aid  in 
making  this  American  ethnographical  exhibit  worthy  of  its 
great  importance;  and  to  this  end  he  hopes  that  each  country 
will  be  officially  represented  in  furthering  this  exhibit. 

In  connection  with  this  ethnographical  section  there  has 
been  established  a  Section  of  Physical  Anthropology,  and 
thousands  of  measurements  and  special  observations  are 
being  taken  of  members  of  various  native  tribes.  From  the 
data  thus  obtained  there  will  be  prepared  a  number  of  charts 
and  tables  illustrating  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  native 
peoples  of  America.  Similar  measurements  and  observations 
have  been  taken  of  the  school  children  in  several  cities,  as  well 
as  of  the  children  in  the  Indian  schools,  for  the  purpose  of 
furnishing  comparative  data  and  of  showing  the  importance 
of  such  investigations  in-relation  to  the  education  of  children 
and  their  physical  development.  During  the  months  of  the 
Exposition  an  Anthropological  Laboratory  will  be  estab- 
lished at  the  department  headquarters  where  the  charts  and 
tables  will  be  exhibited,  and  where  anthropometrical  and 
psychological  apparatus  of  various  kinds  will  be  exhibited  and 
used  in  taking  measurements  and  recording  observations  of 
individuals  of  various  races  who  visit  the  Exposition.  In  this 
way  the  methods  and  objects  of  anthropological  research 
will  be  illustrated  at  the  Exposition,  and  many  important  re- 
sults will  undoubtedly  be  secured. 

There  will  also  be  an  Ethnological  Section  in  the  main 
building  in  connection  with  other  sections  of  Department  M. 
Here,  in  a  series  of  alcoves,  the  objects  pertaining  to  each 
tribe,  nation  and  race  will  be  arranged  geographically.     For 
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this  section  it  is  hoped  that  there  will  be  many  contributions 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  it  is  particularly  desirable 
that  the  American  exhibit  should  be  made  as  complete  as  pos- 
sible by  contributions  from  all  American  peoples.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  Native  Peoples  will  take  an  interest  in  preparing 
characteristic  collections,  illustrative  of  their  native  arts  and 
customs,  to  be  sent  through  the  proper  official  channels  as 
their  own  special  exhibits.  The  various  tribes  of  North 
American  Indians  are  particularly  invited  to  prepare  collec- 
tions for  this  section,  and  to  each  tribe  will  be  allotted  space 
for  the  display  of  such  exhibits.  Each  tribal  exhibit  will  be 
arranged  by  itself  and  properly  credited,  and  all  such  exhibits 
can  be  entered  for  competition  and  be  passed  upon  by  the 
Board  of  Awards  the  same  as  exhibits  in  any  other  department 
of  the  Exposition.  This  also  applies  to  any  exhibit  made  in 
any  section  of  the  department;  the  only  requirement  being 
that  at  the  time  of  filling  out  the  application  for  space,  it 
must  be  stated  that  the  exhibit  is  entered  for  competition,  if 
it  is  so  desired. 

One  of  the  sub-divisions  in  this  section  will  illustrate 
Primitive  Religions,  Games  and  Folk-lore.  This  exhibit 
can  be  made  exceedingly  interesting  and  instructive  if  persons 
having  objects  pertaining  to  these  subjects,  such  as  idols, 
charms, amulets,  etc.,  etc., will  exhibit  them, accompanied  with 
their  history  and  use.  It  is  intended  to  include  in  this  exhibit 
the  games  of  all  countries. 

Section  of  History. 

Several  groups  of  the  classification  will  be  gathered  under 
this  head,  and  here  will  be  arranged  all  matters  of  a  purely 
historical  interest.  It  is  probable  that  the  exhibit  in  this 
section  will  be  largely  in  relation  to  American  history;  but 
the  representation  of  important  events  or  special  epochs  in  the 
history  of  other  countries  is  desirable  and  can  be  illustrated 
by  groups  of  objects  pertaining  to  such  events  or  to  particu- 
lar times. 

The  development  of  architecture  can  here  be  represented 
by  models,  drawings,  plans  and  photographs.     It  is  hoped 
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that  architects  will  take  a  special  interest  in  this  section,  and 
will  exhibit  any  models,  drawings  or  plans  they  may  have  of 
ancient  houses  and  public  buildings,  and  also,  dwellings  of 
modern  and  present  times. 

Exhibits  showing  the  evolution  of  house  furniture  and  of 
implements,  tools  and  utensils  also  come  into  this  section,  as 
well  as  illustrations  of  notable  inventions  and  appliances  for 
the  amelioration  of  life  and  labor. 

In  relation  to  American  History  it  is  expected  that  historical 
societies  and  State  Boards  will  make  special  exhibits  illustra- 
tive of  particular  epochs,  the  establishment  of  the  respective 
states,  and  other  events  of  great  historical  importance. 

It  is  considered  desirable  that  afl  exhibits  relating  to  the 
civil  war  should  be  excluded. 

It  is  suggested  to  the  State  Boards  that  their  historical  ex- 
hibits should  be  made  a  part  of  the  general  exhibit,  each  state 
having  its  particular  place  in  a  series  of  alcoves.  In  this  way 
much  historical  information  could  be  given  which  would  be 
of  great  educational  value,  as  well  as  of  interest  for  compara- 
tive study  to  all  visitors  to  the  Exposition;  whereas  if  these 
exhibits  were  made  in  the  several  state  buildings  they  would 
lose  in  their  importance,  and  they  would  be  seen  by  com- 
paratively few  persons  other  than  citizens  of  the  respective 
states.  Several  of  the  State  Boards,  appreciating  the  im-# 
portance  of  uniting  in  such  a  general  historical  exhibit,  have 
already  signified  their  cooperation  and  have  applied  for  space. 

The  portraits,  busts,  photographs,  autographs,  etc.,  of 
distinguished  and  noted  persons  are  desirable  for  this  histor- 
ical exhibit,  with  relics  illustrating  the  life  and  times  of  such 
persons. 

Historical  relics  of  various  periods  will  necessarily  form 
the  principal  part  of  such  exhibits  as  here  suggested,  but 
every  State  Board  and  Historical  Society  can  easily  make  an 
attractive  exhibit  of  special  character.  As  an  example  of  this 
kind  it  can  be  mentioned  that  arrangements  are  in  progress  to 
represent  a  log  cabin  of  pioneer  times,  with  characteristic 
furniture.     In  this  cabin  the  preparation  of  flax,  spinning  and 
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weaving,  and  other  domestic  occupations  will  be  carried  on 
by  persons  dressed  in  homespun  clothes  in  the  fashion  of  a 
century  ago  on  the  frontiers. 

There  will  be  a  sub-division  in  this  section  for  the  exhibi- 
tion of  collections  of  medals  and  coins  of  all  countries. 

Section  of  Cartography. 

Group  167  of  the  classification  provides  for  the  exhibition 
of  charts  and  maps,  from  the  earliest  known  to  those  of  the 
present  time,  arranged  chronologically.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
exhibit  will  contain  many  old  maps,  either  originals  or  copies, 
as  well  as  maps  and  charts  illustrating  particular  and  import- 
ant geographical  discoveries.  It  is  believed  that  there  are 
many  collections  of  maps  and  charts  which  if  exhibited  will 
prove  of  great  interest  when  brought  together  for  comparison. 
This  section  will  also  furnish  to  publishers  of  important  maps 
the  opportunity  of  exhibiting  their  productions  in  a  way  that 
can  but  prove  advantageous  to  them,  while  they  will  at  the 
same  time  aid  in  making  an  instructive  and  important  exhibit. 

The  Latin-American  Bureau. 

This  sub-department,  which-  will  represent  the  history  of 
the  Latin-American  republics,  and  thus  form  an  essential 
part  of  the  historical  exhibit,  will  also  include  all  relics  of  the 
time  of  Columbus.  It  is  under  the  special  charge  of  Mr. 
William  £.  Curtis,  who  has  prepared  the  account  and  classi- 
fication given  on  a  following  page.  The  Columbus  relics  and 
objects  pertaining  more  directly  to  the  period  of  the  discovery 
will  be  arranged  in  the  <<  convent  of  La  Rabida,"  while  other 
groups  of  the  classification  will  find  their  appropriate  places 
in  the  main  building,  and  in  the  Ethnographical  Exhibition. 

Collective  and  Isolated  Exhibits. 

Reference  is  made  to  the  official  classification  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages  for  the  various  groups  and  classes  which  have 
here  been  summarized.  While  in  special  cases  it  may  be 
found  that  some  of  the  classes  do  not  fall  within  the  general 
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Statements  made  on  the  preceding  pages,  it  will  generally  be 
ascertained  on  careful  analysis  that  exhibits  likely  to  be  made 
will  come  under  some  one  of  the  general  sub-divisions 
mentioned,  or  will  necessarily  be  relegated  to  the  group  of 
<*  Isolated  and  Collective  Exhibits."  In  some  instances  the 
slight  confliction  in  the  classification  with  that  of  other  depart- 
ments will  probably  carry  a  few  exhibits  over  to  some  other 
department,  as  may  be  decided  by  the  Director-General. 

Late  discussions  have  led  to  the  reference  of  collective  ex- 
hibits of  natural  history  objects  to  this  department;  such  as 
groups  of  stufied  mammals  and  birds,  collections  of  fossils, 
and  general  scientific  collections  which  will  be  more  appro- 
priate under  the  group  of  '*  Isolated  and  Collective  Exhibits  " 
in  this  department  than  elsewhere. 

F.  W.  Putnam, 
Approved  :  Chief  Dept.  Ethnology,  etc. 

Geo.  R.  Davis, 

Director-  General. 


OFFICIAL  CLASSIFICATION— DEPARTMENT  M. 


ETHNOLOGY,  ARCHiEOLOGY,  PROGRESS  OF 
LABOR  AND  INVENTION. 


GROUP  159. 

Views^  Plans  or  Models  of  Prehistoric  Architectural  Monuments  and 

Habitations. 

Class  939.     Caves — natural,  artificial;  dwellings,  natural  and 

artificial. 
Class  940.     Lacustrine  dwellings — dolmens,  tumuli,  menhirs, 

cromlechs,    alignments,    cup-stones,     graves, 

cists,  crematories. 
Class  941.     Cliff  and  other  dwellings — models  of  dwellings, 

shelters,    skin  lodges,   yourts,  huts  (of  bark, 

grass,  etc.),  wooden  houses. 
Class  942.     Appurtenances. — Sweat-houses  (models),  totem- 
posts  (originals  and  models),  gable  ornaments, 

locks. 

GROUP   160. 

Furniture  and  Clothing  of  Aboriginal^  Uncivilized  and  but  Partly 
Civilized  Races, 

Class  943.     Household  utensils  and  furniture. 

Class  944.     Articles  serving  in  the  use  of  narcotics — pipes, 

etc. 
Class  945.     Articles  used  in  transportation. 
Class  946.     Clothing  and  adornment. 

GROUP   161. 

Implements  of  War  and  the  Chase, 

(See  also  Groups  86,  Dept.  G,  and  113,  Dept.  H.) 
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GROUP   i6a. 

Tools  and  Implements  of  Industrial  Operations, 

Class  947.     Gathering  and  storing  food  other  than  game — 

Water  vessels. 
Class  948.     Articles  used  in  cooking  and  eating. 
Class  949.     Apparatus  of  making  clothing  and  ornaments  and 
of  weaving. 

GROUP   163. 
Athletic  Exercises — Games. 

GROUP    164. 

Objects  of  ^ritual  Significance  and  Veneration—Representations  of 

Deities— Appliances  of  Worship, 

GROUP   X65. 
Historic  Archaology— Objects  Illustrating  the  Ingress  of  Nations. 

GROUP   166. 

Models  and  Representations  of  Ancient  Vessels,  Particularly  of  the  Period 

of  the  Discovery  of  America, 

GROUP   167. 

Reproductions  of  Ancient  Maps,  Charts  and  Apparatus  of  Navigation. 

Class  950.  Charts  and  maps  of  the  world  anterior  to  the 
voyage  of  Columbus. 

Class  951.     Charts  and  maps  following  the  discovery. 

Class  952.  Charts  and  maps  of  the  period  of  the  early  colo- 
nization of  America. 

Class  953.  Charts  and  maps  of  America  and  the  world  at 
the  period  of  the  revolution  and  since. 

GROUP  x68. 

Models  and  Representations  of  Ancient  Buildings,  Cities  or  Monuments 

of  the  Historic  Period  Anterior  to  the  Discovery  of  America, 

GROUP  169. 

Models  and  Representations  of  Habitations  and  Dwellings  Built  Since 

the  Discovery  of  America, 
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GROUP  170. 
VriginalSj  Copies  or  Models^  or  Graphic  Representations  of  Notable 

Inventions. 

GROUP  171. 

Objects  Illustrating  Generally  the  Progress  of  the  Amelioration  of  the 

Conditions  of  Life  and  Labor, 

Class  954.     The  evolution  of  the  dwelling  and  its  furniture. 

Class  955.  The  evolution  of  the  plow  and  other  implements 
of  the  farm  and  garden. 

Class  956.  Evolution  of  tools. — The  ax,  saw  and  other  im- 
plements of  handicraft. 

Class  957.     Labor-saving  machines  and  their  effects. 

GROUP  17a.- 
Woman's  Work. 

GROUP  173- 
State^  National  and  Foreign  Government  Exhibits. 

GROUP  174. 
The  North  American  Indian. 

Class  958.  Special  monographic  exhibit  of  the  tribes  of 
America.' 

Class  959.  Villages  or  families  of  various  tribes  engaged  in 
their  native  occupations. 

Class  960.  Specimens  of  their  special  work  and  industries. 
Collections  of  Indian  **  trinkets  "  or  curiosities. 

Class  961.  Books  or  papers,  written  or  printed,  in  his  native 
tongue. 

Class  962.  Means  and  methods  of  communication  between 
tribes  by  '*  sign  "  language  and  '*  picture  let- 
ters," etc.  Status  of  females  under  tribal  regu- 
lations. 

Class  963.  Treaties  and  acquisition  of  territory  from  the 
various  tribes,  and  how  obtained. 

Class  964.  Progress  of  Indian  civilization  through  the  efforts 
of  the  government,  missionaries,  or  by  his  own 
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efforts  and  choice.  His  industrial  pursuits  and 
capabilities,  as  exemplified  in  the  shop,  on  the 
farm,  and  in  the  school-room.     Inventions, etc. 

Class  965.  Music.  The  **  Columbian  Indian  Band,"  con- 
sisting of  sixty  or  more  instruments. 

Class  966.     The  allotment  of  lands  to  families,  and  individ- 
uals, and  its  effects. 
The  Indian  as  an  American  citizen. 
The  hope  of  the  Indian. 

Class  967.  Other  attainments  and  industries  not  specially 
mentioned.  (For  treatment  of  Indians,  reser- 
vations, etc.,  see  Class  831,  also  special  Indian 
schools,  see  Class  848,  Dept.  L.) 

GROUP  175- 

Ibrtraiis^  Busts  and  Statues  of  Great  Inventors  and  Others  who  have 

Contributed  Largely  to  the  Progress  of  Civilization ^  and  the 

Well-being  of  Man, 

GROUP  176. 

Isolated  and  Collective  Exhibits, 

Class  968.     The   Latin-American   Bureau.       [See   following 

pages.] 

[For  Natural  History  Exhibits,  see  remarks  on  page  13.] 


THE  LATIN-AMERICAN  BUREAU. 


This  sub-department,  which  will  embrace  the  history  of  the  Latin- 
Amedcan  republics  and  colonies  from  the  period  of  the  discovery  to 
the  present  day,  including  relics  of  Columbus  and  the  other  earl^  voy- 
agers in  American  waters,  is  under  the  special  charge  of  William  £. 
Curtis.  (Address  Latin-American  Bureau,  No.  2  Lafayette  square, 
Washington,  D.  C.) 

The  relics  of  Columbus  will  be  exhibited  in  a  separate  building 
erected  upon  the  headland  opposite  the  Agricultural  building,  and 
the  main  pier  or  landing.  This  building  will  be  an  exact  reproduction 
of  the  ancient  monastery  of  La  Rabida,  at  Palos,  Spain,  at  which  Co- 
lumbus applied  for  food  and  shelter  for  himself  and  child  when  he  was 
about  to  leave  Spain,  after  his  plan  for  an  expedition  to  seek  a  western 
passage  to  the  Indies  had  been  rejected  by  the  Spanish  court.  Here 
he  found  an  asylum  while  developing  his  theories,  and  it  was  through 
the  intercession  of  the  prior  of  this  monastery  that  Queen  Isabella 
consented  to  reconsider  her  refusal  to  furnish  ships  and  money  for  the 
voyage.  It  was  here,  too,  that  Columbus  remained  while  preparing 
his  little  fleet  for  the  memorable  expedition.  In  the  chapel  of  the  mon- 
astery he  attended  mass  on  the  morning  of  the  day  he  sailed,  and 
again  on  the  evening  of  the  day  he  returned  from  the  discovery  of  the 
New  World. 

It  is  a  picturesque  old  building  of  Moorish  architecture,  and  will 
furnish  a  striking  contrast  to  the  splendid  structures  that  are  being 
erected  for  the  other  departments.  Being  completely  isolated  from  all 
other  buildings  on  the  Exposition  grounds,  almost  entirely  surrounded 
with  water,  and  constructed  of  non-combustible  materials,  it  will  afford 
absolute  security  for  objects  exhibited  within  its  walls,  and  additional 
protection  will  be  furnished  by  a  military  guard  detailed  from  the 
United  States  army  by  the  kindness  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

It  is  desired  to  obtain  for  exhibition  here  all  relics  of  Columbus 
and  all  other  American  discoverers  ;  all  portraits  of  Columbus  and  all 
pictures  in  which  he  appears ;  early  editions  of  publications  concern- 
ing America ;  maps,  globes,  charts,  autographs  and  other  articles  of 
historical  interest  associated  with  the  early  history  of  the  American 
continent. 

The  following  general  classification  will  be  observed  in  their 
installation : 
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GROUP  I.— PERIOD  OF  THE  DISCOVERY. 

A, ^Geographical  Knowledge  of  the  Science  0/ Navigation  at  the  Time  of 

Columbus, 

1.  Maps,  charts  and  globes. 

2.  Nautical  and  astronomical  instruments. 

3.  Models  of  vessels  of  the  period. 

4.  Evidences  of  pre-Columbian  discoveries  in  America;  and  other 
valuable  contributions  to  the  history  and  early  geography  of  our  con- 
tinent. 

B, — The  Court  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 

X.  Portraits,  autographs  and  other  relics  of  the  principal  person- 
ages who  aided  Columbus,  or  were  associated  with  him. 

2.  Manuscripts,  printed  volumes,  charts,  maps,  armor  and  weap- 
ons of  the  times. 

C— Illustrations  of  the  Life-History  of  Columbus, 

1.  Photographs  and  other  pictures  of  the  cities  and  houses  in 
which  it  is  claimed  that  Columbus  was  bom. 

2.  Portraits  of  Columbus,  his  family  and  descendants. 

Note. — It  is  assumed  that  there  are  no  genuine  portraits  of  the 
discoverer,  but  a  collection  of  pictures  intended  or  purporting  to  be 
such  will  be  exhibited. 

3.  Pictures  of  the  places  in  Italy,  Spain  and  Portugal  which  are 
associated  with  the  career  of  Columbus. 

4.  Paintings,  engravings  and  prints  representing  incidents  in  his 
life. 

5.  Models,  paintings  and  other  pictures  of  the  vessels  of  his 
fleet. 

6.  Fac-similes  of  charts,  nautical  instruments,  arms,  armor  and 
other  articles  illustrating -the  equipment  of  Columbus  and  his  men. 

7.  Copies  of  books  and  maps  studied  by  Columbus  while  prepar- 
ing for  his  voyage,  including  the  original  editions  of  the  works  that 
formed  his  cabin  library. 

8.  Assortment  of  articles  used  by  Columbus  for  barter  with  the 
natives:  Hawk  bells,  beads,  coins,  medals,  colored  cloths,  brass  arti- 
cles, knives,  crosses,  mirrors,  etc. 

9  Charts  and  maps  in  relief  showing  the  route  of  the  first  and 
subsequent  voyages;  early  maps,  photographs  and  other  pictures  of 
Watling's  island  and  other  places  visited  by  him. 

10.  Paintings,  engravings  and  prints  illustrating  the  incidents  of 
the  voyages  and  the  condition  of  the  natives  as  represented  in  early 
publications. 

11.  Paintings,  engravings  and  prints  representing  his  reception 
upon  his  return  to  Spain. 
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12.  The  last  days  of  Columbus  illustrated  by  paintings,  engrav- 
ings and  prints;  photographs  of  the  house  in  which  he  died,  and  relics 
associated  with  the  place. 

13.  Models  and  photographs  of  his  coffin,  the  tombs  and  the  mon- 
uments and  statues  erected  in  his  honor. 

D.—The  Early  History  of  the  Continent, 

1.  Originals  or  fac-similes  of  the  autographs  of  Columbus;  col- 
lections of  early  publications  relating  to  the  history  of  Columbus  and 
his  voyages;  manuscript  documents,  either  originals  or  fac-similes 
relating  to  the  discovery. 

2.  Relics  of  Americus  Vespucci,  the  Cabots  and  other  early  dis- 
coverers and  voyagers. 

3.  Maps,  charts,  globes,  books,  manuscripts,  etc.,  illustrating  the 
growth  of  geographical  knowledge  concerning  the  new  world. 

4.  The  christening  of  the  continent.  Paintings,  photographs, 
prints,  etc.,  of  the  city  of  St.  Die,  and  the  men  who  were  responsible 
for  giving  the  name  **  America  "  to  the  new  world.  Copies  and  fac- 
similes of  the  **  Cosmographise  Introductio,"  in  which  the  name  first 
appeared. 

5.  Photographic  views  of  the  present  appearance  of  the  places 
visited  by  Columbus.  Relics  of  the  settlement  of  the  new  world  by  the 
Spaniards,  including  the  first  city,  Isabella,  founded  by  Columbus, 
Santo  Domingo  and  other  places  founded  by  him. 

GROUP  II.— PERIOD   OF  THE  CONQUEST. 


A. — Civilization  of  the  Aztecs, 

1.  Costumed  figures  of  Mexican  Indiaps,  as  found  by  the  Con- 
quistadores.  Models  of  their  houses,  temples  and  palaces.  Palaces 
of  Mexico  and  Tezcuco  and  the  island  of  Cozamel. 

2.  Arts  and  industries:  Metal  work,  gold,  silver  and  bronze,  cast 
and  hammered;  bronze  and  stone  implements;  ornaments;  textile 
fabrics;  feather  work;  pottery;  agricultural  methods  and  products; 
food  and  economic  plants;  pulque;  Mexican  picture  writing. 

3.  Religion:  Sacrificial  stones;  religious  ceremonies,  funerals, 
etc. ;  Mexican  idols.  Their  political  and  military  organization  :  Arms ; 
armor  ;  bows  and  arrows,  spears,  clubs  armed  with  flakes  of  obsidian, 
metal  and  quilted  armor,  shields,  helmets.  Models  and  photographs 
of  ancient  Mexican  fortifications. 

4.  Prehistoric  civilization  in  Yucatan,  Nicaragua,  Honduras  and 
other  parts  of  Central  America,  illustrated  by  models  and  relics  of 
Maya  cities,  ancient  temples,  carvings  in  stone,  pottery,  etc. 
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5.  Models  of  the  ships  in  which  Cortez  sailed.  Arms,  armor 
and  equipment  of  Conqaist adores,  with  costumed  figures. 

6.  Portraits,  paintings,  engravings,  maps,  manuscripts  and 
printed  volumes  relating  to  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  portraits  of 
Marina,  the  guide  and  mistress  of  Cortez,  and  his  descendants. 

7.  Maps  and  charts  of  the  period  of  the  conquest,  showing  the 
advancement  in  geographical  knowledge  since  the  discovery  of  the 
New  World. 

B, — The  Civilization  of  the  Incas. 

1.  Models  and  photographs  of  ancient  architectural  monuments^ 
of  Peru;  the  roads  of  the  Incas,  tambos  and  bridges;  illustrations 
of  the  arts  of  the  Peruvians;  metal  work;  gold  and  silver  ornaments 
and  utensils;  copper  work;  cutting  tools;  pottery,  vases,  jars,  etc.; 
stucco  ornamentation;  textile  fabrics  and  quipus;  economic,  medi- 
cinal and  narcotic  plants. 

2.  Costumes,  armor,  armb,  implements,  utensils  and  other  collec- 
tions illustrating  the  customs  and  habits  of  life  and  religion  of  the  an- 
cient Peruvians;  mummies;  manner  of  burial. 

3.  Portraits,  paintings,  engravings,  maps,  manuscripts  and 
printed  volumes  relating  to  the  conquest  of  Peru. 

4.  Relics  of  Pizarro  and  his  men:  Armor,  arms,  equipment,  ban- 
ners, etc. 

C — Other  Natives  and  Relics, 

1.  Collections  showing  the  condition  of  the  natives  of  other  por- 
tions of  Central  and  South  America. 

2.  Relics  of  discoverers  and  voyagers. 

3    Maps,  charts,  manuscripts  and  printed  volumes  showing  the 
progress  of  civilization  and  the  growth  of  geographical  knowledge. 
4.    Collections  of  antiquities  from  the  Latin- American  countries* 

GROUP  III.— THE  COLONIAL  PERIOD. 
A, — Epoch  of  the  Spanish  Viceroys, 

1.  Collections  showing  the  development  of  the  southern  conti- 
nents from  the  time  of  the  conquest  to  the  epoch  of  the  revolution. 

2.  Portraits  of  the  viceroys,  prominent  ecclesiastics  and  other 
famous  men  of  this  epoch. 

3.  Illustrations  of  the  treatment  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  by  the 
Spaniards  during  the  re^me  of  the  viceroys. 

B,^Epoch  of  the  Revolution, 

1.  Illustrations  and  relics  of  the  wars  for  independence. 

2.  Portraits  and  relics  of  Miranda,  Bolivar,  Lord  Cochrane,. 
O'Higgins,  General  San  Martin  and  other  great  liberators. 
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3.  Historical  pictures  and  papers  relating  to  the  revolutions  and 
the  originals  or  fac-similes  of  the  declarations  of  independence  of  the 
several  republics. 

4.  Weapons  and  military  equipments  of  the  time. 

GROUP  IV.— PERIOD  OF  THE  PRESENT. 
A.^Afan  and  His  Habitaiians, 

1.  Photographs  and  models  representing  t3rpes  of  natives  from 
the  Rio  Grande  to  Cape  Horn. 

2.  Typical  habitations:  City  and  country  residences,  business 
blocks,  public  buildings. 

3.  Wearing  apparel  and  costumes,  ornaments,  equestrian  equip- 
ments, weapons,  etc. 

4.  Household  implements  and  utensils;  articles  of  common  use 
illustrating  the  daily  life  of  the  people. 

B, — Education^  Religion  and  the  Arts, 

1.  Models  and  photographs  of  schools;  collections  of  school  books 
and  other  articles  illustrative  of  the  educational  system  of  each 
country. 

2.  Churches;  shrines,  chapels,  religious  articles,  missals,  etc.; 
cemeteries,  tombs,  monuments  ;  ceremonial  costumes. 

3.  Amusements  :  Photographs  of  feasts,  games  and  sports ; 
masquerade  costumes;  toys  of  children. 

4.  Literature,  music  and  art ;  maps,  charts,  examples  of  paint- 
ing and  sculpture ;  carving,  lace  making,  decorative  art ;  coins  and 
medals,  and  all  forms  of  artistic  work. 

C — Man  and  His  Occupations, 

1.  Agriculture:  Coffee,  sugar,  chocolate,  coca,  yerba  mate, 
rubber  gathering,  etc. 

2.  Mechanical  arts :  Trades,  textile  fabrics,  metal  and  leather 
work ;  pottery ;  hunting  and  fishing. 

3.  Transportation  facilities:  Railroads,  ships,  boats,  vehicles, 
pack-trains,  horses,  mules,  burros,  llamas,  oxen  and  other  beasts  of 
burden. 

D, — Resources  and  Products. 

1.  Agricultural,  pastoral,  botanical,  mineral;  fiber  and  fiber 
plants ;  timber  and  cabinet  woods ;  tanning  and  dye  woods. 

2.  Natural  history. 

Note.— Collections  illustrating  the  resources,  products,  Indus- 
tries,  etc.,  of  the  Latin-American  republics  and  colonies  may  be 
exhibited  under  the  auspices  of  their  governments,  in  the  space 
regularly  allotted  to  them  in  the  general  buildings. 
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Rule  i.  Exhibitors  will  not  be  charged  for  space.  A  iimited 
amount  of  power  will  be  supplied  gratuitously. 
This  amount  will  be  settled  definitely  at  the  time 
space  is  allotted.  Power  in  excess  of  that  allotted 
gratuitously  will  be  furnished  by  the  Exposition 
at  a  fixed  price.  Demands  for  such  excess  must 
be  made  before  the  allotment  of  space. 

Rule  2.  Any  single  piece  or  section  of  any  exhibit  of  greater 
weight  than  30,000  pounds  will  riot  be  accepted 
if  machinery  is  required  for  its  installation. 

Rule  3.  Exhibitors  must  provide,  at  their  own  expense,  all 
show  cases,  cabinets,  shelving,  counters,  fittings, 
etc.,  which  they  may  require,  and  all  counter- 
shafts, pulleys,  belting,  etc.,  for  the  transmission 
of  power  from  the  main  shafts. 

Rule  4.  Exhibitors  will  be  confined  to  such  exhibits  as  are 
specified  in  their  applications.  When  the  allot- 
ment of  space  is  definitely  made,  exhibitors  will 
be  notified  of  their  allotment  of  space  and  its 
location,  and  will  be  furnished  with  a  permit  to 
occupy  the  same,  subject  to  the  general  rules 
and  regulations  adopted  for  the  government  of 
the  Exposition,  and  the  special  rules  governing 
the  department  in  which  their  exhibits  will  be 
made.  Permits  for  space  will  not  be  transfer- 
able. 
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Rule  5.  Special  rules  will  be  issued  govering  each  depart- 
ment and  the  sale  of  articles  within  the  build- 
ings or  on  the  grounds,  but  no  articles  shall  be 
sold  for  removal  previous  to  the  close  of  the 
Exposition,  unless  a  concession  or  privilege  for 
the  same  has  been  granted  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  **  Privileges  "  refer  to  the 
sale  of  such  goods  as  are  manufactured  in  order 
to  illustrate  a  machine  or  process  exhibited. 
**  Concessions  "  refer  to  the  sale  of  all  goods 
and  operation  of  attractions  from  which  the 
securing  of  revenue  is  the  sole  object  of  the 
lessees.  The  removal  of  exhibits  will  not  be 
permitted  prior  to  the  close  of  the  Exposition. 

Rule  6.  Decorations,  signs,  dimensions  of  cabinets,  shelv- 
ing, counters,  etc.,  and  the  arrangement  of 
exhibits  must  conform  to  the  general  plan 
adopted  by  the  Director- General. 

Rule  7.  Reasonable  precautions  will  be  taken  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  exhibits,  but  the  World's  Columbian 
Exposition  will  not  be  responsible  for  any  dam- 
age to,  or  for  the  loss  or  destruction  of  an 
exhibit  resulting  from  any  cause. 

Rule  8.  All  packages  containing  exhibits  intended  for  the 
several  departments  must  be  addressed  to  the 
**  Director-General,  World's  Columbian  Exposi- 
tion, Chicago,  Illinois,  U.  S.  A."  In  addition, 
the  following  information  must  be  written  on 
the  outside  of  each  package: 

(a)  Department  in  which  exhibit  is  to  be  in- 
stalled. 
(^)  The  state  or  territory  from  which  the  pack- 
age comes. 
(c)  The  name  and  address  of  the  exhibitor, 
(j^)  The  number  of  the  permit  for  space. 
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(e)  Total  number  of  packages  sent  by  the 
same  exhibitor.  The  serial  number 
must  be  marked  on  each  package  and  a 
list  of  the  contents  enclosed  in  each 
package.     Freight  must  be  prepaid. 

Rule  9.  Favorable  terms  will  be  arranged  by  which  exhib- 
itors may  insure  their  own  goods.  Exhibitors 
may  employ  watchmen  of  their  own  choice  to 
guard  their  goods  during  the  hours  the  Exposi- 
tion is  open  to  the  public.  Such  watchmen  will 
be  subject  to  the  rules  and  regulations  governing 
the  employes  of  the  Exposition  ;  but  no  exhibitor 
will  be  permitted  to  employ  attendants  or  assist- 
ants for  service  in  any  building,  except  upon 
written  consent  of  the  Chief  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

RuL<  10.  The  expense  of  transporting,  receiving,  unpacking 
and  arranging  exhibits,  as  well  as  their  removal 
at  the  close  of  the  Exposition,  shall  be  paid  by 
the  exhibitor. 

Rule  ti.  If  no  authorized  person  is  at  hand  to  take  charge 
of  exhibits  within  a  reasonable  time  after  arrival 
at  the  Exposition  buildings,  they  will  be  removed 
and  stored  at  the  cost  and  risk  of  whomsoever  it 
may  concern. 

Rule  la.  The  installation  of  heavy  articles  requiring  foun- 
dations should,  by  special  arrangement  with  the 
Chief  of  Construction,  begin  as  soon  as  the  prog- 
ress of  the  work  on  the  buildings  will  permit. 
The  general  reception  of  articles  at  the  Exposi- 
tion buildings  will  commence  November  i,  1892, 
and  no  article  will  be  admitted  after  April  10, 
1893.  Space  not  taken  possession  of  April  i, 
1893,  will  revert  to  the  Director-General  for  re- 
assignment. 
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Rule  13.  If  exhibits  are  intended  for  competition  it  must  be 
so  stated  by  the  exhibitor,  or  they  will  be  ex- 
cluded from  examination  for  award. 

Rule  14.  The  Chief  of  each  Department  will  provide  cards 
of  uniform  size  and  character,  which  may  be 
affixed  to  exhibits,  and  on  which  will  be  stated 
only  the  exhibitor's  name  and  address,  the  name 
of  the  object  or  article  exhibited,  and  its  cata- 
logue number. 

Rule  15.  Articles  that  are  in  any  way  dangerous  or  offensive, 
also  patent  medicines,  nostrums  and  empirical 
preparations  whose  ingredients  are  concealed, 
will  not  be  admitted  to  the  Exposition. 

Rule  16.  Exhibitors*  business  cards  and  brief  descriptive 
circulars,  only,  may  be  placed  within  such  ex- 
hibitor's space  for  distribution.  The  right  is 
reserved  to  restrict  or  discontinue  this  privilege 
whenever  it  is  carried  to  excess,  or  becomes  an 
annoyance  to  visitors. 

Rule  17.  The  Chief  of  each  Department,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Director-General,  has  the  power  to  order 
the  removal  of  any  article  he  may  consider  dan- 
gerous, detrimental  to,  or  incompatible  with  the 
object  or  decorum  of  the  Exposition,  or  the  com- 
fort and  safety  of  the  public. 

Rule  18.  Exhibitors  will  be  held  responsible  for  the  clean- 
liness of  their  exhibits  and  the  space  surrounding 
the  same.  All  exhibits  must  be  in  complete 
order  each  day,  at  least  thirty  minutes  before  the 
hour  of  opening.  No  work  of  this  character  will 
be  permitted  during  the  hours  the  building  is 
open  to  the  public.  In  case  of  failure  on  the  part 
of  any  exhibitor  to  observe  this  rule,  the  Chief 
of  the  Department  may  adopt  such  means  to 
enforce  the  same  as  circumstances  may  suggest. 
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Rule  19.  Sketches,  drawings,  photographs  or  other  repro- 
ductions of  articles  exhibited  will  only  be  allowed 
on  the  joint  assent  of  the  exhibitor  and  the 
Director-General ;  but  general  views  of  portions 
of  the  interiors  of  the  buildings  maybe  made  on 
the  approval  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

Rule  20.  Immediately  after  the  close  of  the  Exposition, 
exhibitors  must  remove  their  effects,  and  com- 
plete such  removal  before  January  i,  1894. 
Goods  then  remaining  will  be  removed  and  dis- 
posed of  under  the  direction  of  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition. 

Rule  21.  An  official  catalogue  will  be  published  in  English, 
French,  German  and  Spanish.  The  sale  of  cata* 
logues  is  reserved  exclusively  by  the  Exposition 
Company. 

Rule  22.  Each  person  who  becomes  an  exhibitor  thereby 
agrees  to  conform  strictly  to  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations established  for  the  government  of  the 
Exposition. 

Rule  23.  Communications  concerning  applications  for 
space,  and  negotiations  relative  thereto,  should 
be  addressed  to  the  *'  Director-General, World's 
Columbian  Exposition, Chicago,  Illinois, U.S.  A.'* 

Rule  24.  The  management  reserves  the  right  to  construe, 
amend  or  add  to  all  rules  and  regulations  when- 
ever it  may  be  deemed  necessary  for  the  interests 
of  the  Exposition. 

(Signed)  GEORGE  R.  DAVIS, 

Director-  Generals 
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INTRODUCTORY. 

This  pamphlet  is  intended  for  distribution  among  promi- 
nent horticulturists  throughout  the  world. 

It  is  sent  to  you  as  a  representative  exponent  of  modern 
horticultural  progress  and  it  is  believed  you  have  sufficient 
pride  and  interest  in  the  material  advancement  of  your  coun- 
try to  either  make  an  exhibit  of  its  best  horticultural  pro- 
ductions or  induce  a  meritorious  display  from  the  vicinity  or 
district  with  which  you  are  identified. 

The  management  has  supplied  at  much  greater  expense 
than  any  previous  exposition,  provisions  for  the  most  exten- 
sive exhibition  ever  made,  and  they  place  this  space  at  the 
disposal  of  the  exhibitor /r^^  of  all  charge. 

It  is  very  much  desired  to  have  every  part  of  the  world 
represented.  Should,  however,  the  citizens  of  any  part  of  the 
country  fail  to  avail  themselves  of  the  greatest  opportunity 
ever  presented  to  advertise  their  resources  other  more  pro- 
gressive communities  will  be  anxious  to  appropriate  the  area 
intended  for  them. 

The  intelligent  horticulturist  will  readily  determine  tne 
scope  of  the  department  from  the  following  extensive  classi- 
fication, without  the  necessity  of  adding  a  large  number  of 
pages  to  elaborate  the  classes  into  divisions  and  subdivisions. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION. 

FOREIGN  APPLICATIONS.  Applications  for  space  for 
all  articles  of  foreign  production  must  be  made  to  the  com- 
missioner of  the  country  where  the  article  is  produced. 
Where  no  commissioner  has  been  appointed,  application 
should  be  made  to  the  Director-General. 

IMPORTANT  RULES.  Especial  attention  is  directed 
to  the  rule  requiring  exhibitors  *'  to  state  what  per  cent,  of 
labor  was  performed  by  females  in  producing  the  articles  to 
be  exhibited  *' ;  and  to  general  rule  No.  13,  relating  to  com- 
petitive exhibits.  Intending  exhibitors  are  requested  to  read 
-all  rules  carefully  and  thereby  reduce  correspondence  to  the 
Jeast  amount  consistent  with  a  thorough  understanding 
between  the  exhibitor  and  the  department. 

COMBINATION  OF  EXHIBITS.  Exhibitors  in  different 
classes,  should,  when  possible,  combine  their  interests  and 
thereby  show  not  only  the  articles  exhibited  but  the  various 
ways  in  which  they  will  be  used.  Thus,  heating  apparatus  in 
•connection  with  hot-houses,  vase  plants  in  artistic  vases, 
climbing  plants  on  wire  trellises,  etc, 

ALLOTMENT  OF  SPACE.  The  very  large  amount  of  cor- 
respondence in  reference  to  details  of  displays,  and  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  receiving  a  sufficient  number  of  applications 
to  fully  determine  the  extent  and  character  of  the  exhibit 
to  be  made,  will  prevent  any  special  assignment  of  space 
before  July,  1892,  or  later,  except  to  such  applicants  as 
will  require  ground  for  out-door  planting  early  in  the  spring. 
Notice  will  be  sent  to  all  applicants  as  soon  as  space  is 
allotted. 

LIGHTS.  Electric  arc  lights  will  be  placed  to  show  exhib- 
its to  the  best  advantage,  and,  probably,  incandescent  lamps 
will  be  furnished  for  special  designs  if  application  is  made  at 
an  early  date. 

TRANSPORTATION.  Many  of  the  railroads  and  steamboat 
lines  will   transport  exhibits   to   Chicago  at  full  rates,   and 
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display  vast  and  varied  in  its  extent,  we  urge  upon  every  society 
and  individual  who  intends  making  an  exhibit  the  necessity 
of  immediately  commencing  correspondence  with  the  Depart- 
ment. We  desire  the  hearty  co-operation  of  horticulturists 
in  every  part  of  the  world. 

APPLICATION  BLANKS.  For  blanks  on  which  to  make 
application  for  space,  address  the  **  Director-General,  World's 
Columbian  Exposition." 
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THE  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDING 

AND 

GENERAL  INSTALLATION  PLANS. 


The  magnificent  horticultural  hall  is  the  largest  and  grand- 
est ever  erected  for  a  horticultural  exhibition.  It  contains 
about  89,000  square  feet  more  of  floor  space  than  the  com- 
bined floor  areas  of  the  buildings  used  for  a  similar  purpose 
at  the  Centennial,  New  Orleans  and  Paris.  It  is  1,000  feet 
long  by  an  extreme  width  of  287  feet.  The  dome  is  187  feet 
in  diameter  and  has  an  altitude  of  113  feet  on  the  inside,  thus 
giving  room  for  the  largest  palms,  bamboos,  tree-ferns,  giant 
cacti,  etc.  The  basso  and  alto-rilievo  ornamentation,  in  a 
frieze  extending  along  the  front  and  sides  of  the  building,  is 
especially  attractive  and,  in  connection  with  statuary  and 
fountains,  will  have  an  unusually  pleasing  effect,  aside  from 
the  plant  decoration  which  will  harmonize  with  the  general 
plan  of  the  building. 

The  plan  is  a  central  glass  dome,  connected  by  front  and 
rear  curtains  with  two  end  pavilions,  forming  two  interior 
courts^  each  88  by  270  feet.  In  these  courts  will  be  placed 
bearing  orange  trees  and  other  semi-tropical  fruits  from  Cali- 
fornia and  Florida,  to  illustrate  the  manner  of  growing  and 
cultivating  the  orchards  and  groves  in  those  states.  The 
front  curtains  have  glass  roofs  and  are  each  270  by  69  feet. 
They  will  be  used  for  tender  plants.  The  rear  curtains  are 
each  346  by  46  feet,  and,  while  designed  to  give  an  abundance 
of  light,  are  not  entirely  covered  with  glass.  They  will  be 
adapted  to  fruit  and  other  exhibits  that  will  require  a  com- 
paratively cool  temperature.  The  first  stories  of  the  pavilions 
are  each  117  by  250  feet,  and  are  intended  for  the  extension 
of  the  fruit  display  and  for  installing  the  viticultural  exhibit 
in  one,  and  horticultural  appliances,  seeds,  etc.,  in  the  other. 
The  principal  part  of  the  second  story  in  each  will  be  used 
for  elegant  and  commodious  restaurants;  the  remainder,  in 
the  form  of  galleries,  for  garden  seats,  vases,  preserved  fruits, 
etc.  Forming  a  circle  inside  the  dome  there  is  a  broad 
promenade  gallery  from  which  visitors  can  look  down  upon 
the  plant  and  floral  decorations.  This  gallery  is  sufficiently 
extensive  to  install  many  miscellaneous  exhibits . 
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Rule  9.  Favorable  terms  will  be  arranged  by  which  exhib- 
itors  may  insure  their  own  goods.  Exhibitors 
may  employ  watchmen  of  their  own  choice  to 
guard  their  goods  during  the  hours  the  Exposi- 
tion is  open  to  the  public.  Such  watchmen  will 
be  subject  to  the  rules  and  regulations  governing 
the  employes  of  the  Exposition,  but  no  exhibitor 
will  be  permitted  to  employ  attendants  or  assist- 
ants for  service  in  any  building,  except  upon 
written  consent  of  the  Chief  of  the  Department. 

Rule  10.  The  expense  of  transporting,  receiving,  unpacking 
and  arranging  exhibits,  as  well  as  their  removal 
at  the  close  of  the  Exposition,  shall  be  paid  by 
the  exhibitor. 

Rule  ii.  If  no  authorized  person  is  at  hand  to  take  charge 
of  exhibits  within  a  reasonable  time  after  arrival 
at  the  Exposition  buildings,  they  will  be  removed 
and  stored  at  the  cost  and  risk  of  whomsoever  it 
may  concern. 

Rule  12.  The  installation  of  heavy  articles  requiring  foun- 
dations should,  by  special  arrangement  with  the 
Chief  of  Construction,  begin  as  soon  as  the 
progress  of  the  work  on  the  buildings  will  permit. 
The  general  reception  of  articles  at  the  Exposi- 
tion buildings  will  commence  November  ist^ 
1892,  and  no  article  will  be  admitted  after  April 
10th,  1893.  Space  not  taken  possession  of  April 
I  St,  1893,  will  revert  to  the  Director-General  for 
re-assignment. 

Rule  13.  If  exhibits  are  intended  for  competition  it  must  be 
SO  stated  by  the  exhibitor,  or  they  will  be  ex- 
cluded from  examination  for  award. 

Rule  14.  The  Chief  of  each  Department  will  provide  cards 
of  uniform  size  and  character,  which  may  be 
affixed  to  exhibits,  and  on  which  will  be  stated 
only  the  exhibitor's  name  and  address,  the  name 
of  the  object  or  article  exhibited,  and  its  cata- 
logue number. 
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Rule  15.  Articles  that  are  in  any  way  dangerous  or  offensive^ 
also  patent  medicines,  nostrums  and  empirical 
preparations  whose  ingredients  are  concealed, 
will  not  be  admitted  to  the  Exposition. 


Rule  16.  Exhibitors'  business  cards  and  brief  descriptive 
circulars,  only,  may  be  placed  within  such  exhibi- 
tor's space  for  distribution.  The  right  is  reserved 
to  restrict  or  discontinue  this  privilege  whenever 
it  is  carried  to  excess,  or  becomes  an  annoyance 
to  visitors. 

Rule  17.  The  chief  of  each  Department,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Director-General,  has  the  power  to  order 
the  removal  of  any  article  he  may  consider  dan- 
gerous, detrimental  to,  or  incompatible  with  the 
object  or  decorum  of  the  Exposition,  or  the  com- 
fort and  safety  of  the  public. 


Rule  18.  Exhibitors  will  be  held  responsible  for  the  clean- 
liness of  their  exhibits  and  the  space  surround- 
ing the  same.  All  exhibits  must  be  in  complete 
order  each  day,  at  least  thirty  minutes  before 
the  hour  of  opening.  No  work  of  this  character 
will  be  permitted  during  the  hours  the  building 
is  open  to  the  public.  In  case  of  failure  on  the 
part  of  any  exhibitor  to  observe  this  rule,  thi* 
Chief  of  the  Department  may  adopt  such  mean 
to  enforce  the  same  as  circumstances  may  suggest 

Rule  19.  Sketches,  Drawings,  Photographs  or  other  repro- 
ductions of  articles  exhibited  will  only  be  allowed 
on  the  joint  assent  of  the  exhibitor  and  the 
Director-General;  but  general  views  of  portions- 
of  the  interiors  of  the  buildings  may  be  made  on 
the  approval  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 
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Rule  20.  Immediately  after  the  close  of  the  Exposition, 
exhibitors  must  remove  their  effects,  and  com- 
plete such  removal  before  January  ist,  1894. 
Goods  then  remaining  will  be  removed  and  dis- 
posed of  under  the  direction  of  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition. 

Rule  21.  An  official  catalogue  will  be  published  in  English, 
French,  German  and  Spanish.  The  sale  of  cata- 
logues is  reserved  exclusively  by  the  Exposition 
Company. 

Rule  22.  Each  person  who  becomes  an  exhibitor  thereby 
agrees  to  conform  strictly  to  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations established  for  the  government  of  the 
Exposition. 

Rule  23.  Communications  concerning  applications  for 
space,  and  negotiations  relative  thereto,  should 
be  addressed  to  the  "Director-General,  World's 
Columbian  Exposition,  Chicago,  Illinois,  U.  S.  A. 

Rule  24.  The  management  reserves  the  right  to  construe, 
amend  or  add  to  all  rules  and  regulations  when- 
ever it  may  be  deemed.necessary  for  the  interests 
of  the  Exposition. 

(Signed)    GEORGE  R., DAVIS, 
Director-General. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  HORTICULTURE. 

Fruits,  flowers  and  vegetables  offered  for  competition 
must  have  been  grown  by  the  individuals  offering 
them. 

Exhibits  made  by  State  or  other  horticultural  societies 
must  be  collected  in  the  territory  embraced  in  their 
jurisdiction. 

A  complete  list  of  varieties  of  fruits,  plants  and  flowers 
intended  for  entry  must  be  furnished  the  manage- 
ment. No  exhibitor  will  be  allowed  to  make  more 
than  one  entry  for  the  same  award. 

All  fruits,  plants  and  flowers  must  be  correctly  named 
and  'labeled. 

After  exhibits  are  arranged  and  awarding  committees 
notified  they  will  ^e  under  ihe  exclusive  control  of 
the  management  until  awards  are  made,  and  the  name 
of  the  owner  must  be  unknown  to  such  committees. 

Artistic  arrangement  and  superior  quality,  and  not 
quantity,  will  be  considered  in  making  awards.  Un- 
worthy articles  will  be  excluded. 

An  award  having  been  given  to  any  article  it  will  be 
debarred  from  future  entries. 

All  plants,  fruits  or  flowers,  when  they  show  signs  of 
decay  sufficiently  to  become  unattractive,  will  be 
removed,  and  exhibitors  should  be  prepared  to  replace 
them  with  fresh  specimens. 
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DEPARTMENT  B. 


HORTICULTURE,  VITICULTURE.  POMOLOGY,  FLORICULTURE, 

ETC. 


GROUP  20. 

VITICULTURE,     MANUFACTURED     PRODUCTS.        METHODS     AND 
APPLIANCES. 

Class  119.  The  vine  and  its  varieties — shown  by  living 
examples,  by  cuttings,  by  engravings,  photo- 
graphs, etc. 

Class  120.  Methods  of  planting,  staking,  and  training  the 
vine. 

Class  121.    Vineyards  and  their  management.    , 

Class  122.    Grapes  for  the  table. 

Class  123.    Grapes  for  wine-making 

Class  124.    Grapes  for  drying — Raisin  grape  culture. 

Class  125.  Methods  of  and  appliances  for  cultivating,  harvest- 
ing; curing,  packing,  and  shipping  grapes. 

Class  126.    White  wines. 

Class  127.    Red  wines,  clarets,  Zinfandel,  Burgundies. 

Class  128.      Sherries,  Madeira,  Port. 

Class  129.    Sparkling  wines. 

Class  130,  Methods  of  expressing  the  juice  of  the  grape;  of 
fermenting,  storing,  racking,  bottling,  and 
packing.     Wine  cooperage. 

Class  131.  Brandy  of  all  kinds;  methods  and  apparatus  for  the 
production  of  brandy. 

Class  132.    Literature,  history,  and  statistics  of  viticulture. 
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GROUP  21. 

POMOLOGY,     MANUFACTURED      PRODUCTS.         METHODS     AND 
APPLIANCES. 

Class  133.  Pomaceous  and  stone  fruits — pears,  apples,  plums, 
peaches,  nectarines,  apricots,  cherries,  etc. 

Class  134.  Citrus  fruits^-oranges,  lemons,  limes,  shaddocks, 
etc. 

Class  135.  Tropical  and  subtropical  fruits — bananas,  pine- 
apples, guavas,  mangoes,  sapodillas,  tamarinds, 
figs,  olives,  etc. 

Class  136.  Small  fruits — ^strawberries,  raspberries,  blackber- 
ries, gooseberries,  currants,  etc. 

Class  137.  Nuts — almonds,  pecans,  chestnuts,  filberts,  wal- 
nuts, etc. 

Class  138. — Casts  and  models  of  fruits;  imitations  in  wax, 
etc. 

Class  139.  Dried  and  evaporated  apples,  peaches,  pears  and 
other  fruits.  Prunes,  figs,  dates,  etc.,  in  glass 
or  boxes. 

Class  140.  Fruits  in  glass  or  cans,  preserved  in  syrup  or 
alcohol. 

Class  141.    Jellies,  jams,  marmalades. 

Class  142.    Fruits  glac6d. 

Class  143.  Cider,  perry,  vinegar  and  expressed  juices  of 
berries. 

Class  144.    Methods  for  crushing  and  expressing  the  juices 
of  fruits  and  berries.     Apparatus  and  methods 
of  desiccating;  apparatus  for   making  vinegar, 
etc.     Cider  mills  and  presses. 

Class  145.  Methods  for  preserving  all  fruits  by  cold  storage 
or  chemical  appliances;  their  keeping,  packing 
and  shipping. 

Class  146.    Literature,  history  and  statistics. 
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GROUP  2a. 

FLORICULTURE.  ! 

Class  147.  Roses.  1 

Class  148.  Carnations. 

Class  149.  Orchids. 

Class  150.  Rhododendrons,  azaleas,  etc. 

Class  151.  Chrysanthemums. 

Class  152.  Dahlias,  gladiolus;  etc. 

Class  153.    Ornamental  bulbous  flowering  plants.  Hyacinths, 
narcissus,  etc. 

Class  154.  Pelargoniums,  zonal  and  show. 

Class  155.  Bedding  plants  and  flowering  annual  plants. 

Class  156.  Climbing  plants. 

Class  157.  Perennials  and  flowering  shrubs  not  otherwise 

specified. 

Class  158.  Miscellaneous  annuals,  phlox,  asters,  etc. 

Class  159.  Palms. 

Class  160.  Ferns. 

Class  161.  Ornamental  leaf  plants. 

Class  162.  Cactaceae. 

Class  163.  Aquatic  plants. 

Class  164.  Native  wild  plants  and  flowers. 

Class  165.  Ornamental  grasses  and  reeds. 

Class  166.  Rare  exotic  plants. 

Class  167.  Cut  flowers.  Floral  designs,  pressed  flowers, 
leaves,  sea- weeds  and  bouquets. 

Class  168.    Plants  grown  for  commercial  purposes. 

Class  169.  Receptacles  for  plants,  flower  pots,  plant  boxes, 
fern  cases,  tubs,  jardinieres,  plant  and  flower- 
stands,  ornate  designs  in  flower-stands. 

Class  170.    Literature,  history  and  statistics. 
Class  171.    Miscellaneous. 
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GROUP  23. 

CULINARY  VEGETABLES. 

Leguminous;    cereal     and    fruit-like     vegetables. 
Beans,  peas,  okra,  peppers,  tomatoes,  cucumbers, 

Radicaceous    and    tuberous    vegetables.      Beets, 
turnips,  carrots,  potatoes,  radishes,  etc. 

Class  174.    Vegetables  cultivated  for  their  leaves  and  sprouts. 
Cabbage,  lettuce,  rhubarb,  spinach,  endive,  aspar- 
agus, etc. 

Class  175.  Miscellaneous  culinary  vegetables  not  included 
in  the  above. 

Class  176.    Vegetables  dried  or  in  cans  or  glass. 

Class  177.  Pickles,  champignons,  truffles,  chutney,  mustard, 
etc. 

Class  178.  Methods  for  preservingvegetables  by  cold  storage 
or  chemical  appliances,  their  keeping,  packing, 
and  shipping. 


GROUP  24. 

SEEDS    SEED,  RAISING,  TESTING,  AND  DISTRIBUTION. 

Class  179.  Display  of  vegetable  and  flower  seeds,  grown  in 
different  latitudes. 

Class  180.  General  display  of  flower  and  vegetable  seeds  by 
seed  houses  or  growers. 

Class  181.  Methods  of  growing,  harvesting,  and  preparing 
flower,  vegetable,  tree,  and  shrub  seeds. 

Class  182.  Seed  warehouse,  methods  of  burnishing  and  pack- 
ing for  the  retail  trade.  Work  of  packing,  etc., 
in  operation. 

Class  183.  Methods  of  testing  vitality  of  seeds,  as  practiced 
by  different  seed  houses. 

Class  184.  Tree  and  shrub  seeds,  and  seeds  used  for  condi- 
ments and  medicines. 
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GROUP  25. 

ARBORICULTURE, 

Class  185.  Ornamental  trees  and  shrubs.  Methods  of  grow- 
ing, transplanting,  etc. 

Class  186.  Fruit  trees  and  methods  of  raising,  grafting,  trans- 
planting, pruning,  etc.  Means  of  combatting 
insects  and  other  enemies. 

Class  187.     Nurseries  and  the  nursery  trade. 

GROUP  26. 

APPLIANCES,  METHODS,  ETC. 

Class  188.  Hot  houses,  conservatories,  methods  of  construc- 
tion, management  and  operation. 

Class  189.  Heating  apparatus  for  hot-houses  and  conserva- 
tories. 

Class  190.  Seats,  chairs  and  adjuncts  for  the  garden  and 
conservatory. 

Class  191.  Ornamental  wire-work,  trellises,  fences,  borders, 
labels  for  plants  and  trees,  etc. 

Class  192.  Garden  and  nursery  administration  and  manage- 
ment. Floriculture  and  Arboriculture,  as  arts  of 
design  and  decoration.  Laying  out  gardens, 
designs  for  the  laying  out  of  gardens,  and  the 
improvement  of  private  residences.  Designs  for 
commercial  gardens,  nurseries,  graperies;  designs 
for  the  parterre;  treatment  of  water  for  orna- 
mental purposes;  cascades,  fountains,  reservoirs, 
lakes;  formation  and  after  treatment  of  lawns. 
Garden  construction,  building,  etc.  Rock-work 
grottoes;  rustic  construction  and  adornment  for 
private  gardens,  and  public  grounds.  Planting, 
fertilizing,  cultivating,  and  appliances. 
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With  other  informaiion  for  intending  Exhibitors. 


Office:  — RAND-McN ALLY    BUILDING, 

160-174  Adams  Strket,  Chicago 


GEO.  R.  DAVIS,  SELIM  H.  PEABODY, 

Director-General.  Chief  of  Department. 


NOTICE. 

The  Chief  of  the  Department  of  Liberal  Arts  has  endeav- 
ored to  present  in  this  pamphlet  in  addition  to  the  classifi- 
cation such  general  information  relating  to  the  department 
and  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  as  he  hopes  will  prove 
of  interest  to  all  who  intend  to  exhibit  and  serve  them  as  a 
guide  in  presenting  their  applications  for  space  promptly  and 
intelligently. 

A  careful  perusal  of  the  Rules  and  Regulations  will  save 
delay  and  much  needless  correspondence. 

All  applications  for  ^ace  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Director-General  World's  Columbian  Exposition,  Chicago, 
III.,  U.  S.  A. 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS, 


World's  Columbian  Exposition. 


The  Department  of  Liberal  Arts  will  occupy  about  400,000 
square  feet  of  space  in  the  south  end  of  the  Main  Building  in 
Jackson  Park.  The  most  important  of  the  groups  thus  pro- 
vided for  are  Education,  Music,  Hygiene,  Medicine  and  Surg- 
ery, Books  and  Literature,  Physical  Research,  Engineering 
and  Architecture,  Religious  and  Social  Associations, 

AMOUNT  OF  SPACE. 

The  groups  which  are  now  included  in  this  Department 
occupied  at  Philadelphia  in  1876  35.782  square  feet ;  at  Paris, 
in  1878,111,000  square  feet.  At  Paris,  in  1889,  a  distinct 
building  was  assigned  to  Liberal  Arts,  having  dimensions  of 
738x275  feet,  or  an  area,  including  galleries  and  Music  Hall,  • 
of  304,300  square  feet.  One  entire  section  of  the  building 
was  given  to  cafes,  and  one-half  of  another  section  was 
occupied  by  miscellaneous  exhibits  of  foreign  countries. 
Deducting  for  these,  the  area  for  the  Liberal  Arts  was,  in 
fact,  about  244,300  square  feet.  But  the  groups  of  Archaeol- 
ogy and  Ethnology,  now  provided  for  in  a  separate  depart- 
ment, were  also  housed  in  this  building,  so  that  the  400,000 
feet  now  given  to  the  Liberal  Arts  is  more  than  double  the 
space  provided  for  the  same  subjects  at  the  Exposition  of 
1889.  It  is  nearly  four  times  that  of  the  Exposition  of 
1878,  and  more  than  ten  times  that  furnished  ^t  the  Centen- 
nial of  1876. 

Two  hundred  thousand  feet  of  the  space  will  be  upon  the 
ground  floor,  the  remainder  on  the  second  floor.  Two  hun- 
dred thousand  of  the  space  will  be  given  to  education,  and 
most  of  this  will  be  upon  the  ground  floor. 
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The  mass'of  the  visitors  to  the  Fair  will  come  by  rail  and 
will  alight  at  the  central  point  of  the  grounds  in  front  of  the 
grand  Administration  Building.  Thence  moving  toward  the 
lake,  they  will  pass  along  the  broad  esplanade,  having  on 
their  ri^ht,  first,  Machinery  Hall,  then  the  Hall  of  Agricul- 
ture ;  on  their  left  the  Hall  of  Mines,  the  Hall  of  Electricity; 
then  they  will  come  to  the  splendid  facade  of  the  Main 
Building,  nearly  800  feet  in  length,  upon  which  will  appear 
the  inscription  "To  the  Liberal  Arts."  This  position  is  in 
the  finest  of  all  the  buildings  erected  for  exhibition  purposes^ 
and  in  the  central  and  culminating  point  of  arrangement. 
Entering  the  lofty  portal,  the  visitor  will  find  himself  at  once 
confronted  by  the  Educational  Exhibit,  systematically  and 
symmetrically  arranged  by  states,  and  by  gradations,  passing 
from  the  most  elementary  to  the  most  advanced.  In  all  for- 
mer exhibits,  including  that  at  Paris  in  1889,  the  Educational 
Exhibits  have  been  placed  in  a  gallery.  In  this  case  the  bulk 
of  these  exhibits  will  be  on  the  ground  floor;  the  remainder 
will  find  provision  better  adapted  to  their  wants,  on  the  * 
second  floor. 

THE  MAIN  BUILDING, 
devoted  to  Manufactures  and  the  Liberal  Arts,  is  1,688  feet 
long,  and  788  feet  wide.  It  covers  more  than  31  acres  of 
ground,  and  will  contain  on  its  two  floors  about  42  acres  of 
floor  space.  Its  central  dome  will  be  nearly  1,300  feet  long, 
and  400  feet  wide,  and  its  central  height  will  be  nearly  30  feet 
greater  than  that  of  the  monument  upon  Bunker  Hill.  This 
building  will  contain  in  its  south  end  Liberal  Arts;  in  its 
north  ends,  Archaeology  and  Ethnology;  in  its  center  the 
manufactured  products  of  all  nations.  It  will  not  contain 
any  motive  power,  or  processes  of  manufacture,  these  being 
all  referred  to  the  buildings  for  Machinery,  Electricity,  or 
Mining.  Each  of  the  departments  in  this  building  will  occupy 
a  distinct  and  well  defined  space. 

Very  earnest  expressions  of  demand  for  a  separate  build- 
ing for  the  Liberal  Arts,  or  for  Education  alone,  have  been 
presented  from  all  sections  of  the  country,  and  no  one  has 
felt  this  desire  more  intensely  than  has  the  Chief  of  the  De- 
partment.    But  a  careful  consideration  of  all  the  conditions 
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has  led  him  to  believe  that  the  present  solution  of  the  ques- 
tion should  be  accepted  as  satisfactory.  If  placed  out  of  Jackson 
Park, either  south  or  west,  this  department  would  be  removed 
from  the  great  center  of  interest,  and  would  seem  to  be  thrust 
out  of  its  home,  its  own  rightful  abode.  The  Exposition 
authorities  long  since  determined  that  the  Exposition  should 
not  be  divided,  but  that  all  its  departments  should  be  united 
upon  Jackson  Park. 

The  Chief  of  the  Department  begs  to  present  to  those 
interested  in  the  Liberal  Arts,  and  especially  to  his  co-labor- 
ers in  the  field  of  education,  the  following  conclusions  as  the 
result  of  careful  reflection  and  a  thorough  analysis  of  the 
situation . 

1.  The  amount  of  space  provided  is  fairly  adequate,  as 
compared  with  that  given  to  other  departments. 

2.  Its  position  is  central,  convenient,  dignified,  and 
worthy. 

3.  Its  position  is  much  to  be  preferred  above  any  which 
would  place  the  department  outside  of  Jackson  Park,  and 
away  from  the  immediate  association  with  the  remainder  of 
the  Exposition, 

Selim  H.  Peabody, 

Chief,  Department  Liberal  Arts, 
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Information  Important  to  Exhibitors 

IK  THB 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS. 


WORLD'S  COLUMBIAN  EXPOSITION. 

CHICAGO.  U.  S.  A. 

Exposition  opens  May  i,  1893.     Closes  October  30,  1893. 


Dedication  of  the  buildings  of  the  World's  Columbian 
Exposition  to  be  held  in  the  City  of  Chicago,  U.  S.  A.,  Octo- 
ber II,  12,  and  13,  1892.  The  general  reception  of  articles  at 
the  Exposition  buildings  will  commence  November  i,  1892, 
and  no  article  will  be  admitted  after  April  10,  1893.  Space 
not  taken  possession  of  April  i,  1893,  will  revert  to  the 
Director-General  for  re-assignment. 

Exhibitors  must  be  the  Manufacturers  or  Producers  of 
the  goods  or  materials  intended  for  exhibition. 

Applications  for  space  and  negotiations  relative  thereto 
for  all  articles  of  foreign  production  intended  for  exhibition 
must  be  conducted  with  the  Commission  of  the  Country 
where  the  article  is  produced. 

All  applications  must  be  accompanied  by  a  diagram  to  the 
scale  of  one-quarter  inch  to  the  foot  of  the  plan  and  distribu- 
tion of  the  articles  to  be  exhibited. 

If  exhibits  are  intended  for  competition^  it  must  be  so 
stated  by  the  exhibitor,  or  they  will  be  excluded  from  exam- 
ination for  award. 

Articles  that  are  in  any  way  dangerous  or  offensive,  also 
patent  medicines,  nostrums  and  empirical  preparations  whose 
ingredients  are  concealed,  will  not  be  admitted  to  the  Expo- 
sition. 
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No  fire,  inflammable  oils  nor  other  combustible  material 
will  be  permitted  in  the  building. 

Before  filling^  out  the  application  for  space,  your 
attention  is  especially  directed  to  the  General  Rules  and 
Regulations  for  the  government  of  the  Exposition,  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Director-General  and  printed  upon 
each  blank  form  of  application. 

Be  prompt  in  making  application  for  space.  The  sooner 
the  mass  of  applications  is  in  our  hands,  the  sooner  can  we 
determine  the  assignments  to  be  made.  Fill  out  the  applica- 
tion in  exact  accordance  with  the  Regulations  accompanying 
the  blank  furnished.  This  will  save  delay,  annoyance,  and 
needless  correspondence. 

The  flooring  must  not  be  altered  or  removed  except  by 
the  sanction  of  the  Chief  of  the  Department. 

All  designs  for  structures,  platforms,  cases,  partitions,  and 
height  of  same  must  receive  the  approval  of  the  Chief  of  the 
Department,  and  must  conform  to  the  general  rules  adopted 
by  the  Director-General. 

It  is  not  intended  that  machinery  shall  be  installed  in  the 
Manufactures  Department,  but  shall  take  its  place  in  Machin- 
ery Hall.  In  order  to  encourage  pleasing  and  attractive 
effects  and  add  life  to  tne  various  exhibits,  where  required  to 
keep  them  moving,  a  limited  amount  of  noiseless  motor  power 
may  be  applied,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Chief  of  the 
Department. 

The  following  limits  must  not  be  exceeded — Platforms: 
seven  inches  above  the  floor.  Railings:  two  feet  six  inches 
above  platforms  (they  must  be  included  within  the  space 
assigned  to  the  exhibitor).  Counters:  two  feet  ten  inches 
above  the  floor,  on  side  next  passage  way. 

The  material  to  be  used  for  covering  counters,  screens,  or 
partitions,  will  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Chief  of  the 
Department. 

Unless  otherwise  ordered,  all  signs  must  be  of  a  uniform 
design,  which  will  be  prescribed  by  the  Department.  They 
must  not  be  made  of  muslin,  linen,  canvas  or  paper.  They 
must  be  placed  parallel  with  the  frontage  or  passage  ways 
of  the  respective  stands  or  exhibits,  and  must  in  no  case  inter- 
fere with  the  light  or  view. 
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The  Chief  of  the  Department  hopes  to  secure  such  perfec- 
tion of  detail,  in  the  presentation  of  each  separate  exhibit, 
and  such  logical,  consistent  and  harmonions  combination  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  several  classes  and  groups,  as  will 
secure  a  display  which  will  be  both  instructive  and  artistic, 
appealing  to  the  intelligent  and  aesthetic  sense  of  each 
observer.  To  this  end  he  desires  to  aid  exhibitors,  and  to 
secure  their  hearty  co-operation  and  assistance.  Regulations 
are  intended,  not  to  annoy  the  individual  exhibitor,  but  to 
develop  that  success  which  can  be  secured  only  by  the  most 
careful  and  elaborate  organization. 

Selim  H.  Peabodv, 
Chiefs  Department  of  Liberal  Arts. 
Approved, 

George  R.  Davis, 

Director-  General. 
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RULES  AND  REGULATIONS 
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Rule    i. 


Rule    2. 


Rule    3. 


Rule    4. 


Rule   s- 


Exhibitors  will  not  be  charged  for  space.  A  limited 
amount  of  power  will  be  supplied  gratuitously. 
This  amount  will  be  settled  definitely  at  the  time 
space  is  allotted.  Power  in  excess  of  that  allotted 
gratuitously  will  be  furnished  by  the  Exposition 
at  a  fixed  price.  Demands  for  such  excess  must 
be  made  before  the  allotment  of  space. 

Any  single  piece  or  section  of  any  exhibit  of  greater 
weight  than  30.000  pounds  will  not  be  accepted 
if  machinery  is  required  for  its  installation. 

Exhibitors  must  provide,  at  their  own  expense,  all 
show  cases,  cabinets,  shelving,  counters,  fittings, 
etc.,  which  they  may  require,  and  all  counter- 
shafts, pulleys,  belting,  etc.,  for  the  transmission 
of  power  from  the  main  shafts. 

Exhibitors  will  be  confined  to  such  exhibits  as  are 
specified  in  their  applications.  When  the  allot- 
ment of  space  is  definitely  made,  exhibitors  will 
be  notified  of  their  allotment  of  space  and  its 
location,  and  will  be  furnished  with  a  permit  to 
occupy  the  same,  subject  to  the  general  rules  and 
regulations  adopted  for  the  government  of  the 
Exposition  and  the  special  rules  governing  the 
Department  in  which  their  exhibits  will  be  made 
Permits  for  space  will  not  be  transferable. 

Special  rules  will  be  issued  governing  each  Depart- 
ment and  the  sale  of  articles  within  the  build- 
ings or  on  the  grounds,  but  no  articles  shall  be 
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sold  for  removal  previous  to  the  close  of  the 
Exposition,  unless  a  concession  or  privilege  for 
the  same  has  been  granted  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  "Privileges"  refer  to  the  sale 
of  such  goods  as  are  manufactured  in  order  to 
'  illustrate  a  machine  or  process  exhibited.    "  Con- 

cessions" refer  to  the  sale  of  all  goods  and  opera- 
tion of  attractions  from  which  the  securing  of 
revenue  is  the  sole  object  of  the  lessees.  The 
removal  of  exhibits  will  not  be  permitted  prior 
to  the  close  of  the  Exposition. 

Rule  6,  Decorations,  signs,  dimensions  of  cabinets,  shelv- 
ing, counters,  etc.,  and  the  arrangement  of 
exhibits  must  conform  to  the  general  plan 
adopted  by  the  Director-General. 

Rule  7.  Reasonable  precautions  will  be  taken  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  exhibits,  but  the  World's  Columbian 
Exposition  will  not  be  responsible  for  any  dam- 
age to,  or  for  the  loss  or  destruction  of  an  ex- 
hibit resulting  from  any  cause. 

Rule  8.  All  packages  containing  exhibits  intended  for  the 
several  Departments  must  be  addressed  to  the 
**  Director-General,  World's  Columbian  Exposi- 
tion, Chicago,  Illinois,  U.  S.  A."  In  addition, 
the  following  information  must  be  written  on 
the  outside  of  each  package: 

(a)  Department  in  which  exhibit  is  to  be  in- 
stalled. 

(d)  The  State  or  Territory  from  which  the 
package  comes. 

(c)  The  name  and  address  of  the  exhibitor. 

{d)  The  number  of  the  permit  for  space. 

{e)  Total  number  of  packages  sent  by  the 
same  exhibitor.  The  serial  number 
must  be  marked  on  each  package  and  a 
list  of  the  contents  enclosed  in  each 
package.     Freight  must  be  prepaid. 


SYSTEXI    of    CLASSiriCATION. 
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Rule  9.  Favorable  terms  will  be  arranged  by  which  exhib- 
itors may  insure  their  own  goods.  Exhibitors 
may  employ  watchmen  of  their  own  choice  to 
guard  their  goods  during  the  hours  the  Exposi- 
tion is  open  to  the  public.  Such  watchmen  will 
be  subject  to  the  rules  and  regulations  governing 
the  employes  of  the  Exposition;  but  no  exhibitor 
will  be  permitted  to  employ  attendants  or  assist- 
ants for  service  in  any  building,  except  upon 
♦written  consent  of  the  Chief  of  the  Department. 

Rule  10.  The  expense  of  transporting,  receiving,  unpacking 
and  arranging  exhibits,  as  well  as  their  removal 
at  the  close  of  the  Exposition,  shall  be  paid  by 
the  exhibitor. 

Rule  ii.  If  no  authorized  person  is  at  hand  to  take  charge 
of  exhibits  within  a  reasonable  time  after  arrival 
at  the£xposition  buildings,  they  will  be  removed 
and  stored  at  the  cost  and  risk  of  whomsoever  it 
may  concern. 

Rule  12.  The  installation  of  heavy  articles  requiring  foun- 
dations should,  by  special  arrangement  with  the 
Chief  of  Construction,  begin  as  soon  as  the 
progress  of  the  work  on  the  buildings  will  permit. 
The  general  reception  of  articles  at  the  Exposi- 
tion buildings  will  commence  November  ist, 
1892,  and  no  article  will  be  admitted  after  April 
loth,  1893.  Space  not  taken  possession  of  April 
I  St,  1893,  will  revert  to  the  Director-General  for 
re-assignment. 

Rule  13.  If  exhibits  are  intended  for  competition  it  must  be 
so  stated  by  the  exhibitor,  or  they  will  be  ex- 
cluded from  examination  for  award. 

Rule  14.  The  Chief  of  each  Department  will  provide  cards 
of  uniform  size  and  character,  which  may  be 
affixed  to  exhibits,  and  on  which  will  be  stated 
only  the  exhibitor's  name  and  address,  the  name 
of  the  object  or  article  exhibited,  and  its  cata- 
logue number. 
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Rule  15.  Articles  that  are  in  any  way  dangerous  or  offensive, 
also  patent  medicines,  nostrums  and  empirical 
preparations  whose  ingredients  are  concealed, 
will  not  be  admitted  to  the  Exposition. 

Rule  16.  Exhibitors'  business  cards  and  brief  descriptfve 
circulars,  only,  maybe  placed  within  such  exhibi- 
tor's space  for  distribution.  The  right  is  reserved 
to  restrict  or  discontinue  this  privilege  whenever 
it  is  carried  to  excess,  or  becomes  *i  annoyance 
to  visitors. 

Rule  17.  The  chief  of  each  Department,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Director-General,  has  the  power  to  order 
the  removal  of  any  article  he  may  consider  dan- 
gerous, detrimental  to,  or  incompatible  with  the 
object  or  decorum  of  the  Exposition,  or  the  com- 
fort and  safety  of  the  public. 


Rule  18.  Exhibitors  will  be  held  responsible  for  the  clean- 
liness of  their  exhibits  and  the  space  surround- 
ing the  same.  All  exhibits  must  be  in  complete 
order  each  day,  at  least  thirty  minutes  before 
the  hour  of  opening.  No  work  of  this  character 
will  be  permitted  during  the  hours  the  building 
is  open  to  the  public.  In  case  of  failure  on  the 
part  of  any  exhibitor  to  observe  this  rule,  the 
Chief  of  the  Department  may  adopt  su<ih  means 
to  enforce  the  same  as  circumstances  may  suggest. 

Rule  19.  Sketches,  Drawings,  Photographs  or  other  repro- 
ductions of  articles  exhibited  will  only  be  allowed 
on  the  joint  assent  of  the  exhibitor  and  the 
Director-General;  but  general  views  of  portions 
of  the  interiors  of  the  buildings  maybe  made  on 
the  approval  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


SYSTEM   OF   CLASSIFICATION. 
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Rule  20.  Immediately  after  the  close  of  the  Exposition, 
exhibitors  must  remove  their  effects,  and  com- 
plete such  removal  before  January  ist,  1894. 
Goods  then  remaining  will  be  removed  and  dis- 
posed of  under  the  direction  of  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition. 

Rule  21.  An  official  catalogue  will  be  published  in  English, 
French,  German  and  Spanish.  The  sale  of  cata- 
logues is  reserved  exclusively  by  the  Exposition 
Company. 

Rule  22.  Each  person  who  becomes  an  exhibitor  thereby 
agrees  to  conform  strictly  to  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations established  for  the  government  of  the 
Exposition. 

Rule  23.      Communications    concerning     applications    for 

space,  and  negotiations  relative  thereto,  should 

be  addressed  to  the  "Director-General,  World's 

Columbian  Exposition,  Chicago,  Illinois,  U.S.  A." 

Rule  24.     The  management  reserves  the  right  to  construe, 
amend  or  add  to  all  rules  and  regulations  when- 
ever it  may  be  deemed  necessary  for  the  interests 
of  the  Exposition. 

(Signed)   GEORGE  R.  DAVIS, 
Director-General. 
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PRIVILEGES  AND  CONCESSIONS. 


APPLICATION  FOR  CONCESSION. 

Remark. — "  Privileges  "  refer  to  the  sale  of  such  goods  as 
are  manufactured  in  order  to  illustrate  a  machine  or  process 
exhibited.  "  Concessions  "  refer  to  the  sale  of  all  goods  and 
operation  of  attractions  from  which  the  securing  of  revenue  is 
the  sole  object  of  the  lessees. 

Application  to  sell  goods  of  any  kind,  not  manufactured 
on  the  grounds  as  the  products  of  a  machine  or  process 
exhibited,  or  lessees  of  concessions  for  Restaurants,  Soda 
Water,  Cigars  and  Tobacco,  Photographs,  Guide  Books, 
Rolling  Chairs,  Cut  Flowers,  Confectionery,  Bakery,  Lemon- 
ade, Messenger  Service,  Telegraph  Service,  Perfumery  and 
all  other  concessions  not  named  in  above  list,  must  apply  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  setting  forth  the  size  of 
building,  if  special  building  is  required,  in  the  column  headed 
"Size  of  Building,"  or  length  and  breadth  of  space  reqfuired, 
if  located  in  any  of  the  Exposition  buildings,  under  the  head 
of  "  Space  Desired."  The  Exposition  Management  reserves 
the  right  to  accept  or  reject  any  or  all  applications  for  con- 
cessions. 

Blanks  for  these  applications  will  be  furnished  on  request 
addressed  to  the  Chief  of  the  Department. 
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DEPARTMENT  L. 


LIBERAL   ARTS  —  EDUCATION,   LITERATURE,  ENGINEERING, 
PUBLIC  WORKS;  MUSIC  AND  THE  DRAMA. 


GROUP   147. 
PHYSICAL   DEVELOPMENT,  TRAINING    AND    CONDITION — HYGIENE. 

Class  824.    The  nursery  and  its  accessories. 

Class  825.  Athletic  training  and  exercise  gymnasiums;  appa- 
ratus for  physical  development  and  of  gym- 
nastic exercises  and  amusement;  skating,  walk- 
ing, climbing,  ball-playing,  wrestling,  acro- 
batic exercises;  rowing,  hunting,  etc.  Special 
apparatus  for  training  in  schools,  gymnasia; 
apparatus  for  exercise,  drill,  etc. 

Class  826.  Alimentation. — Food  supply  and  its  distribution; 
adulteration  of  food,  markets,  preparation  of 
food,  cooking  and  serving,  school  kitchens  and 
arrangements  for  school  canteens,  methods  of 
warming  children's  meals,  etc.  Dinner-pails,  or 
*  receptacles  for  carrying  meals  for  scliool  chil- 
dren, working  men,  and  others.  Restaurants, 
dining  halls,  refectories,  etc. 

Class  827.  Dwellings  and  buildings  characterized  by  the 
conditions  best  adapted  to  health  and  comfort, 
including  dwellings  for  working  men  and  fac- 
tory operatives,  houses  and  villages  for  oper- 
atives in  connection  with  large  manufacturing 
establishments,  tenement  houses,  "flats,"  and 
suites  of  apartments,  city  and  country  resi- 
dences, club-houses,  school-houses;  designs  and 
models  of  improved  buildings  for  elementary 
schools,  infant  schools  and  crhhes,  court- 
rooms, theatres,  churches,  etc. 
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Class  828.    Hotels^  lodging-houses. 

Class  829.  Public  baths,  lavatories;  public  and  domestic 
hygiene.  Sanitation. — Sanitary  appliances  and 
methods  for  dwelling-houses,  buildings  and 
cities.  Direct  renewal  of  air.  Heating,  ventilat- 
ing, lighting,  in  their  relation  to  health.  Con« 
duits  of  water  and  sewage.  Drains  and  sewers. 
Sinks,  night-soil  apparatus,  sanitary  plumbing, 
walls,  bricks,  roofs,  flooring,  etc.  Sanitary 
house  decoration. — Non-poisonous  paints  and 
wall-papers,  floor  coverings,  washables,  decora- 
tions, etc. 

Apparatus  for  carrying  off,  receiving  and  treating 
sewage.     Slaughter-house  refuse,  city  garbage. 

Apparatus  and  methods  for  filtering  water  and 
cleansing  water-courses. 

Apparatus  intended  for  the  prevention  of  infec- 
tious diseases.  Methods,  materials  and  instru- 
ments for  purifying  and  destroying  germs;  dis- 
infectors. 

Apparatus  and  fittings  for  warming,  ventilating, 
and  lighting  schools;  school  latrines,  closets, 
etc. 

Spjscial  school  fittings  for  storing  and  drying 
clothing. 

Precaution  in  schools  for  preventing  the  spread 
of  infectious  diseases;  school  sanitaria,  infir- 
maries, etc. 
Class  830.  Hygiene  of  the  workshop  and  factory. — (Classifi- 
cation modified  from  that  of  the  London  health 
exhibition.) 

Designs  and  models  for  improvement  in  the 
arrangement  and  construction  of  workshops, 
especially  those  in  which  dangerous  or 
unwholesome  processes  are  conducted. 

Apparatus  and  fittings  for  preventing  or  minimiz- 
ing the  danger  to  health  or  life  from  carrying 
on  certain  trades.  Guards,  screens,  air-jets, 
preservative  solutions,  washes,  etc. 
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Objects  of  personal  use. — Mouth-pieces. spectacles, 
dresses^  hoods,  etc.,  for  use  in  certain  unhealthy 
and  poisonous  trades. 

Illustrations  of  diseases  and  deformities  caused 
by  unwholesome  trades  and  professions;  methods 
of  combating  these  diseases;  preservative  meas- 
ures, etc. 

Sanitary  construction  and  inspection  of  work- 
shops, factories,  and  mines;  new  inventions  or 
improvements  for  ameliorating  the  condition 
of  life  of  those  engaged  in  unhealthy  occupa- 
tions; means  for  economizing  human  labor  in 
various  industrial  operations. 

Class  831.  Asylums  and  homes. — Asylums  for  infants  and 
children;  foundling  and  orphan  asylums;  chil- 
dren's aid  societies.  Homes  for  aged  men  and 
women;  for  the  maimed  and  deformed;  for 
soldiers  and  for  sailors. 

Treatment  of  paupers;  alms-houses. 

Treatment  of  aborigines;  Indian  reservations  and 
homes. 

Class  832.  Hospitals,  dispensaries,  etc.;  plans,  models,  sta- 
tistics. Shed  hospitals  for  infectious  fevers 
and  epidemic  diseases;  tent  hospitals;  hospital 
ships;  furniture  and  fittings  for  sick  rooms. 

Class  833.  Protective  supervision. — Sanitary  supervision;  vac- 
cination and  its  enforcement;  isolation  of  con- 
tagious diseases;  quarantine;  prevention  and 
elimination  of  animal  epidemics. 
Food  inspection. — Treatment  of  adulterated  foods; 
inspection  and  analysis;  treatment  of  stale  food 
substances;  regulation  of  abattoirs,  mills,  etc.; 
regulation  of  sale  of  horses;  protective  devices. 
Building  inspection,  etc. — Building  regulations 
and  inspection;  building  drainage  and  plumb- 
ing; fire  regulations,  fire  escapes,  etc. 
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Personal  inspection. — Color  tests^  etc.;  profes- 
sional examination  for  licenses. 

Immigration. — Reception,  care  and  protection  of 
immigrants. 


GROUP  Z48. 

INSTRUMENTS  AND  APPARATUS  OF   MEDICINE,  SURGERY  AND 
PROSTHESIS. 

Class  834.  Pharmacology,  drugs,  pharmacy^  etc. — Medicines, 
officinal  (in  any  authoritative  pharmacopceia) 
articles  of  the  materia  medica,  preparations 
unofficinal.     (See  Group  87.) 

Class  835.  Dietetic  preparations  intended  especially  for  the 
sick.     (For  beef  extracts,  see  Class  38.) 

Class  836.  Instruments  for  physical  diagnosis,  clinical  ther- 
mometers, stethoscopes,  ophthalmoscopes,  etc. 

Class  837.  Surgical  instruments,  appliances  and  apparatus^ 
with  dressings,  anaesthetics,  antiseptics;  obstet- 
rical instruments,  etc. 

Class  838.  Prosthesis. — Apparatus  for  correcting  deformi* 
ties;  artificial  limbs. 

Class  839.    Instruments  and  apparatus  of  dental  surgery  and 

prosthesis. 
Class  840.    Vehicles  and  appliances  for  the  transportation 

and  relief  of  the  sick  and  wounded,  during 

peace   or  war,  on  shore   or  at  sea.     (See  also 

Department  G.) 


GROUP  Z49. 

PRIMARY,  SECONDARY  AND  SUPERIOR  EDUCATION. 

Class  841.  Elementary  instruction. — Infant  schools  and  kin- 
dergartens. Descriptions  of  the  methods  of 
instruction,  with  statistics. 
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Class  842.  Primary  schools,  city  and  country. — School- 
houses  and  furniture.  Apparatus  and  fittings. 
Models  and  appliances  for  teaching,  text-books, 
diagrams,  examples.  Specimens  of  work  in 
elementary  schools. 

Class  843.  Domestic  and  industrial  training  for  girls. — Mod- 
els and  apparatus  for  the  teaching  of  cookery, 
housework,  washing  and  ironing,  needle-work 
and  embroidery,  dress-making,  artificial  flower- 
making,  painting  on  silk,  crockery,  etc.  Speci- 
mens of  school  work. 

Class  844.  Handicraft  teaching  in  schools  for  boys. — Appara- 
tus and  fittings  for  elementary  trade  teaching 
in  schools.     Specimens  of  school  work. 

Class  845.  Science  teaching. — Apparatus  and  models  for  ele- 
mentary science  instruction  in  schools.  Appa- 
ratus for  chemistry,  physics,  mechanics,  etc.; 
diagrams,  copies,  text-books,  etc.;  specimens 
of  the  school  work  in  these  subjects. 

Class  846.  Art  teaching. — Apparatus,  models  and  fittings  for 
elementary  art  instruction  in  schools;  diagrams, 
copies,  text-books,  etc.,  specimens  of  art  work, 
modeling,  etc.,  in  schools. 

Class  847  Technical  and  apprenticeship  schools. — Appara- 
tus and  examples  used  in  primary  and  second- 
ary schools  for  teaching  handicraft;  models, 
plans  and  designs  for  the  fitting  up  of  work- 
shop and  industrial  schools;  results  of  indus- 
trial work  done  in  such  schools. 

Class  848.  Special  schools  for  the  elementary  instruction 
of  Indians. 

Class  849.  Education  of  defective  classes.— Schools  for  the 
deaf,  dumb,  blind,  and  feeble-minded;  adult 
schools  for  the  illiterate. 

Class  850.  Public  schools. — Descriptions,  illustrations,  statis- 
tics, methods  of  instruction,  etc. 
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Class  851.  Higher  education. — Academies  and  high  schools. 
Descriptions  and  statistics. 
Colleges  and  universities.  —  Descriptions,  illus- 
trations of  the  buildings,  libraries,  museums, 
collections,  courses  of  study,  catalogues,  statis- 
tics, etc. 

Class  852.  Professional  schools. — Theology.,  law,  medicine 
and  surgery,  dentistry,  pharmacy;  mining, 
engineering,  agriculture,  mechanic  arts;  art  and 
design;  military,  naval,  normal,  commercial; 
music. 

Class  853.  Government  aid  to  education. — National  Bureau 
of  Education. — Reports  and  statistics. 

GROUP  150. 

LITERATURE,  BOOKS,  LIBRARIES,  JOURNALISM. 

Class  854.  Books  and  literature,  with  special  examples  of 
typography,  paper,  and  binding.  General 
works. — Philosophy,  religion,  sociology,  phil- 
ology, natural  sciences,  useful  arts,  fine  arts, 
literature,  history,  and  geography;  cyclope- 
dias, magazines,  and  newspapers;  bindings, 
specimens  of  typography. 

Class  855.    School  books. 

Class  856.    Technical  industrial  journals. 

Class  857.    Illustrated  papers 

Class  858.  Newspapers  and  statistics  of  their  multiplication, 
growth,  and  circulation. 

Class  859.  Journalism,  statistics  of:  with  illustrations  of 
methods,  organization  and  results. 

Class  860.    Trade  catalogues  and  price-lists. 

Class  861.  Library  apparatus;  systems  of  cataloguing  and 
appliances  of  placing  and  delivering  books. 

Class  862.    Directories  of  cities  and  towns. 
Class  863.    Publications  by  governments. 
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Class  864.  Topographical  maps.  Marine  and  coast  charts; 
geological  maps  and  sections;  botanical,  agro- 
nomical, and  other  maps,  showing  the  exten : 
and  distribution  of  men,  animals  and  terres- 
trial products;  physical  maps;  meteorologicax 
maps  and  bulletins;  telegraphic  routes  and  sta- 
tions: railway  and  route  maps;  terrestrial  and 
celestial  globes,  relief  maps  and  models  of  por- 
tions of  the  earth's  surface,  profiles  of  ocean 
beds  and  routes  of  submarine  cables. 


GROUP  151. 

INSTRUMENTS  OF   PRECISION,  EXPERIMENT,   RESEARCH^  AND   PHO- 
TOGRAPHY.     PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Class  865.  Weights,  measures;  weighing  and  metrological 
apparatus. — Balances  of  precision,  instruments 
for  mechanical  calculation,  adding  machines, 
pedometers,  cash  registers,  water  and  gas 
meters,  etc.;  measures  of  length,  graduated 
scales,  etc. 

(For  ordinary  commercial  forms,  see  also  Group 
112.) 

(For  testing  machines,  see  Class  490.) 

Class  S66,    Astronomical  instruments  and  accessories. — Tran- 
sits, transit  circles,  mural  circles,  zenith  sectors 
altazimeters,   equatorials,   collimators,    comet 
seekers. 

Class  867.  Geodetic  and  surveying  instruments. — Transits, 
theodolites,  artificial  horizons,  surveyor's  com- 
passes, goniometers;  instruments  for  surveying 
underground  in  mines,  tunnels,  and  excavations; 
pocket  sextants,  plane  tables,  and  instruments 
used  with  them;  ship's  compasses,  sextants^ 
quadrants,  repeating  circles,  dip-sectors^  etc. 
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Class  868. 


Class  869. 
Class  870. 
Class  871. 

Class  872. 


Class  873. 


Class  874. 


Leveling  instruments  and  apparatus — hand-levels^ 
water-levels,  engineers'  levels,  of  all  patterns 
and  varieties;  cathetometers,  leveling  staves, 
targets,  and  accessory  apparatus. 

Hydrographic  surveying;  deep  sea  sounding. 

Photometric  apparatus  and  methods. 

Photographic  apparatus  and  accessories.  Photo- 
graphs. 

Meteorological  instruments  and  apparatus,  with 
methods  of  recording,  reducing  and  reporting 
observations.  Thermometers — mercurial,  spirit, 
air;  ordinary  or  self-registering,  maximum  and 
minimum.  Barometers  —  mercurial,  aneroid; 
•  anemometers,  rain  gauges,  etc. 

Chronometric  apparatus. — Chronometers,  watches 
of  precision,  astronomical  clocks,  church  and 
metropolitan  clocks,  clepsydras,  hour-glasses 
sun-dials,  chronographs,  electrical  clocks, 
metronomes.  (For  commercial  clocks  and 
watches,  see  also  Group  99.) 

Optical  and  thermometric  instruments  and  appa- 
ratus. 


Class  875.    Electric    and   magnetic    apparatus. 

Department  J.) 
Class  876.    Acoustic  apparatus. 


(See    also 


GROUP  152. 

CIVIL    ENGINEERING,    PUBLIC    WORKS,    CONSTRUCTIVE 
ARCHITECTURE. 

Class  877.  Land  surveying,  topographical  surveying. — Sur- 
veys and  locations  of  towns  and  cities,  with 
systems  of  water  supply  and  drainage. 

Class  878.    Surveys  of  coasts,  rivers,  and  harbors. 
Class  879.    Construction  and  maintenance  of  roads^  streets, 
pavements,  etc. 
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rf>-«  ■  I,     I- 

Class  880.    Bridge  engineering  (illustrated  by  drawings  and 

models.) 
Bridge  designing. — Drawings  and  charts,  showing 

methods  of  calculating  stresses. 
Foundations,  piers,  abutments  and  approaches  of 

stone,  wood,  etc. 
Arch  bridges  of  stone,  wood  or  iron. 
Suspension  bridges  of  fiber,  iron  chain,  and  cable. 
Truss  bridges  of  wood,   iron  and  steel. — Pony, 

bow-string  and   plate  girders,    lattice  girders. 

Fink,   BoUman,    Howe,    Pratt,  Warren,    Post, 

Long,  Whipple   and    other   trusses   of  special 

design. 
Cantilever    bridges,    draw-bridges,    rolling    and 

swinging  machinery. 
Tubular  bridges. 
Railway,  aqueduct,  and  other  bridges  of  special 

design  not  elsewhere  classed. 
(A  chart  showing  date  of  completion,  span,  rise, 

weight,   and  cost  of   the  great  bridges  of  the 

world,  would  be  of  interest.) 

Class  881.  Subaqueous  constructions. — Foundations,  piers, 
harbors,  break- waters,  building  of  dams,  water- 
works and  canals. 

Class  882.    Irrigation. — Irrigating  canals  and  systems. 
Class  883.    Railway    engineering. — Surveying,  locating  and 
constructing  railways. 

Clas!&  884.  Dynamic  and  industrial  engineering. — The  con- 
struction and  working  of  machines;  examples 
of  planning  and  construction  of  manufacturing 
and  metallurgical  establishments. 

Class  885.  Mine  engineering. — Surveying  underground,  con- 
struction of  tunnels,  subaqueous  tunnels,  etc.; 
locating  and  sinking  shafts,  inclines,  and  winzes; 
driving  levels,  draining,  ventilating,  and  light- 
ing.    (See  also  Department  E.) 
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Class  SS6. 


Class  887. 


Military  engineering. — Construction  of  earth- 
works, breast-works  and  temporary  fortifica- 
tions. 


Permanent     works. — Fortifications, 
arsenals,  iiiines. 


magazines. 


Class  888.  Roads,  bridges,  pontoons,  etc.;  movement  of 
troops  and  supplies. 

Class  889.  Constructive  architecture. — Plans  of  public  build- 
ings for  special  purposes;  large  and  small  dwell- 
ing houses. 

Drawings  and  specifications  for  foundations, 
walls,   partitions,   floors,  roofs,  and   stairways. 

Estimates  of  amount  and  cost  of  material. 

Designs  and  models  of  special  contrivances  for 
safety,  comf^^rt  and  convenience  in  the  manip- 
ulation of  elevators   doors,  windows,  etc. 

Working  plans  for  the  mason,  carpenter  and 
painter;  designs  and  models  of  bonds,  arches, 
coping,  vaulting,  etc.;  plastering  and  construc- 
tion of  partitions;  painting  and  glazing. 

Plans  of  appliance:  for  hoisting,  handling  and 
deliverinor  building  materials  to  artisans. 
— Scaffolding  and  ladders,  special  scaffolding 
for  handling  great  weights;  portable  cranes 
and   power  elevators. 

Illustrations  of  the  strength  of  materials. 

Plans  and  sections  of  special  architectural  forms. 
Metallic  floor  beams  and  girders;  hollow  bricks 
and  other  architectural  pottery  for  heating  and 
ventilation;  metallic  cornice  and  conduits, 
shingles  and  sheathing,  glass  roofs,  floors  and 
accessories,  architectural  hardware. 

Methods  of  combining  materials. 

Protection  of  foundations,  areas  and  walls  against 
water. 

Working  plans  for  paving  and  draining. 
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GROUP  XS3 

GOVERNMENT  AND  LAW. 

Class  890.  Various  systems  of  government  illustrated. — Gov- 
ernment departments,  legislative^  executive,  and 
judicial. 

Class  891.  International  law  and  relations. — Fac-similes  of 
treaties,  etc. 

Class  892.  Protection  of  property  in  inventions.  Patent 
offices  and  their  functions,  statistics  of  inven- 
tions and  patents. 

Class  893.  Postal  systems  and  the  appliances  of  the  postal 
service.  Letter-boxes,  pouches,  mail-bags,  post- 
age stamps,  etc. 

Class  894.  Punishment  of  crime. — Prisons  and  reformatories, 
prison  management  and  discipline,  transporta- 
tion of  criminals,  penal  colonies,  houses  of  cor- 
-  rection,  reform  schools,  naval  or  marine  disci- 
pline, punishment  at  sea,  police  stations,  night 
lock-ups,  etc;  dress  and  equipment  of  prisoners^ 
examples  of  convict  workmanship. 


GROUP  154. 

COMMERCE,  TRADE,    AND   BANKING. 

Class  895.    History  and  statistics  of  trade  and  commerce. 

Class  896.    Railway  and  transportation  companies. 

Class  897.  Methods  and  media  of  exchange. — Money,  coins 
paper  money,  etc. 

Class  898.  Counting  houses,  stores,  and  shops. — Arrange- 
ment, furniture,  fittings;  methods  of  manage- 
ment, book-keeping,  devices  for  distributing 
change  and  goods  to  customers. 

Class  899.  Warehouse  and  storage  systems. — Grain  eleva- 
tors. 

Class  900.    Boards  of  Trade  and  their  functions  illustrated. 
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Class  901.    Exchanges  for  produce,  metals,  stocks,  etc. 

Class  902.    Insurance  companies. 

Class  903.  Banks  and  banking.— 'Illustrations  of  buildings, 
interiors,  methods,  and  statistical  information; 
clearing-houses,  etc.;  savings  and  trust  institu- 
tions. 

Class  904.  Safes  and  vaults  for  storage  of  treasure  and  valu- 
ables; safe  deposit  companies. 

Class  905.  Book-keeping. — Books  and  systems  of  book-keep- 
ing and  accounting,  commercial  blank  forms, 
etc. 

Class  906.    Express  companies,  freighting,  etc. 


GROUP  155. 

IHSTITtmONS  AND   ORGANIZATIONS   FOR   THE  INCREASE  AND 
DIFFUSION  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 

Class  907.  Institutions  founded  for  the  increase  and  diffu- 
sion of  knowledge,  such  as  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  the  Royal  Institution,  the  Institute 
of  France,  British  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  and  the  American  Association, 
etc.;  their  organization,  history  and  results. 

Class  908.  Academies  of  science  and  letters. — Learned  and 
scientific  associations,  geological  and  miner- 
alogical  societies,  etc.;  engineering,  technical, 
and  professional  associations;  artistic, biological, 
zoological,  medical,  astronomical  societies  and 
organizations. 

Class  909.  Museums,  collections,  art  galleries,  exhibitions  of 
works  of  art  and  industry;  agricultural  fairs, 
state  and  county  exhibitions,  national  exhibi- 
tions, international  exhibitions,  international 
congresses. 

Class  910.    Publication  societies. 

Class  911.  Libraries — Public  and  private;  statisticsof  opera* 
tions. 
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GROUP  156. 

SOCIAL,  INDUSTRIAL,    AND   COOPERATIVE   ASSOCIATIONS.    * 

Ciass  912.    Social  organizations. — Clubs — political,  military, 

university,  travelers';  press  clubs,  science  clubs, 

and  others. 
Class  913.    Political  societies  and  organizations. 
Class  914.    Workingmen's    unions  and   associations. — Their 

organization,  statistics,  and  results. 
Class  915    Industrial  organizations. 
Class  916;    Co-operative  trading  associations. 
Class  917.    Secret  societies. 
Class  918.    Miscellaneous    organizations    for    promoting  the 

material  and  moral  well-being  of  the  industrial 

classes. 


GROUP  157. 

RELIGIOUS  ORGANIZATIONS   AND   SYSTEMS — STATISTICS   AND 
PUBLICATIONS. 

Class  919.  Religious  organizations  and  systems. — Origin, 
nature,  growth,  and  extent  of  various  religious 
systems  and  faiths.  Statistical,  historical  and 
other  illustrations;  pictures  of  buildings;  plans 
and  views  of  interiors. 
Class  920.  Religious  music,  choirs,  hymnology 
Class  921.  Missionary  societies,  missions,  and  missionary 
work;  maps,  reports,  statistics. 

Class  922.  Spreading  the  knowledge  of  religious  systems 
by  publications;  Bible  societies,  tract  societies, 
and  their  publications. 

Class  923.  Systems  and  methods  of  religious  instruction  and 
training  for  the  young;  Sunday-schools,  furni- 
ture, apparatus,  and  books. 

Class  924,    Associations  for  religious  or  moral  improvement. 

Class  925.  Charities  and  charitable  associations  connected 
with  ecclesiastical  societies. 
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GROUP  158. 

MUSIC  AND  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS — THE  THEATRE. 

Class  926,  History  and  theory  of  music. — Music  of  primitive 
people.  Crude  and  curious  instruments. 
Combinations  of  instruments,  bands  and 
orchestras.  Music  books  and  scores.  Musical 
notation. 
History  and  literature  of  music.  Portraits  of 
great  musicians. 

Class  927.  Self-vibrating  instruments. — Drums  and  tam- 
bourines; cymbals,  triangles,  gongs,  castanets, 
**  bones.  ' 

Bells,  chimes  and  peals. 

Bell-ringers'  instruments.     Musical  glasses. 

Glockenspiels,  zylophones,  marimbas. 

Music  boxes. 
Class  928.    Stringed  instruments  played  with  the  fingers  or 
plectrum. 

Lutes,  guitars,  banjos  and  mandolins. 

Harps  and  lyres. 

Zithers,  dulcimers. 
Class  929.    Stringed  instruments  played  with  the  bow. 

The  violin. 

The  viol,  viola,  viola  da  gamba,  viola  di  amore. 

The  violincello  and  the  bass  viol. 

Mechanical  instruments. — Hurdy-gurdy  and  vio- 
lin piano. 

Class  930.  Stringed  instruments  with  key-board. — The 
piano-forte    square,  upright  and  grand. 

Actions  and  parts  of  a  piano. 

The  predecessors  of  the  piano. — Clavicytherium 
clavicymbal,  clavichord,  manichord,  virginal, 
spinet,  harpsichord,  and  hammer  harpsichord. 

Instruments  and  methods  of  manufacture. 

Street  pianos. 

Class  931.  Wind  instruments,  with  simple  aperture  or  plug 
mouthpiece.  The  flute,  flute-a-bec.  Syrinx. 
Organ-pipes.     Flageolet. 
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Class  932.  Wind  instruments,  with  mouthpiece  regulated  by 
the  lips.    The  clarionet,  oboe  and  saxophone. 

Class  933.  Wind  instruments  with  bell  mouthpiece,  without 
keys.  The  trumpet  (simple)  and  the  bugle. 
Oliphant.  Alpenhorn.  The  trombone  (with 
slide  and  with  finger-holes).  The  serpent,  bas- 
soon and  bagpipe. 

Class  934.  Wind  instruments  with  bell  mouthpiece,  with 
keys.  Key  bugles,  cornets,  French  horns.  Cor- 
nopeans, orphicleides. 

Class  935.  Wind  instruments  with  complicated  systems. 
The  pipe  organ. 

Reed  organs,  melodeons  and  harmonicas. 
Accordions,  concertinas  and  mouth  organs. 
Hand     organs     and     organettes.       Automatic 
organs,  orchestrions,  etc. 

Class  936.  Accessories  of  musical  instruments  —  strings, 
reeds,  bridges. 

Conductor's  batons,  drum-majors'  staves.  Me- 
chanical devices  for  the  orchestra. 

Tuning   forks,   pitch-pipes,    metronomes,    music 
stands,  etc. 
Class  937.    Music   in   relation  to  human  life. — Musical  com- 
posers.      Great    performers.      Great    singers. 
Portraits.     Biographies. 

Concerts  and  the  concert  stage. 

The  opera.     The  oratorio.     Masses. 

Church  music  and  sacred  music  of  all  periods. 
Hymnology,  ballads,  folk-song,  and  folk-music 
of  all  lands.     National  airs. 
Class  938.    The  theatre  and  the  drama.     The  stage.     Plans 
and  models  of  stages  and  theatres. 

History  of  the  drama,  so  far  as  can  be  shown  by 
*  literary  record.     Portraits  of  actors.     Relics  of 
actors. 

Playbills,  etc.  Costumes,  masks,  armor.  Scen- 
ery. Appliances  of  illusion,  etc.  Plays  of  all 
ages  and  peoples. 
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THE  MANUFACTURES  AND  LIBERAL  ARTS 
BUILDING. 

Notable  for  its  symmetrical  proportions,  the  Manufactures 
and  Liberal  Arts  Building  is  the  mammoth  structure  of  the 
Exposition. 

In  the  center  of  the  building  an  enormous  hall,  without 
columns  386  feet  10  inches. wide,  by  1,275  ^^^^  10  inches  long, 
covered  with  a  roof  formed  by  great  iron  arches  springing 
from  all  sides  and  rising  to  a  height  of  210  feet  above  the 
floor.  This  magnificent  space  will  be  lighted  by  continuous 
clerestory  windows  and  by  an  enormous  spread  of  glass  in 
the  roof  covering.  Around  this  enormous  hall  is  run  a 
system  of  continuous  naves  107  feet  9  inches  wide  and  115 
feet  high,  which  are  also  lighted  by  clerestory  windows  and 
glazed  roofSy  and  aisles  on  either  side  of  these  naves  23  and 
46  feet  wide  respectively,  covered  by  galleries  of  the  same 
dimensions. 

The  building,  including-its  galleries,  has  about  forty  acres 
of  floor  space. 

The  Manufactures  and  Liberal  Arts  Building  is  in  the 
Corinthian  style  of  architecture,  and  in  point  of  being  severely 
classic  excels  nearly  all  of  the  other  edifices.  The  long  array 
of  columns  and  arches,  which  its  facades  present,  is  relieved 
from  monotony  by  very  elaborate  ornamentation.  In  this 
ornamentation  female  figures,  symbolical  of  the  various  arts 
and  sciences,  play  a  conspicuous  and  very  attractive  part. 

Designs  showing  in  relief  the  seals  of  the  different  States  of 
the  Union  and  of  foreign  nations  also  appear  in  the  ornamenta- 
tion.    These,  of  course,  are  gigantic  in  their  proportions. 

The  exterior  of  the  building  is  covered  with  "  staff,"  which 
is  treated  to  represent  marble.  The  huge  fluted  columns 
and  the  immense  arches  are  apparently  of  this  beautiful 
material. 

There  are  four  great  entrances,  one  in  the  centre  of  each 
facade.  These  are  designed  in  the  manner  of  triumphal 
arches,  the  central  archway  of  each  being  40  feet  wide  and 
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80  feet  high.  Surmounting  these  portals  is  the  great  attic 
story  ornamented  with  sculptured  eagles  i8  feet  high,  and  on 
each  side  above  the  side  arches  are  great  panels  with  inscrip- 
tions, and  the  spandrils  are  filled  with  sculptured  figures  in 
bas-relief.  At  each  corner  of  the  main  building  are  pavilions 
forming  great  arched  entrances,  which  are  designed  in  har- 
mony with  the  great  portals.  The  interiors  of  these  pavilions 
are  richly  decorated  with  sculpture  and  rural  paintings.  The 
long  facades  of  the  great  hall  surrounding  the  building  are 
composed  of  a  series  of  arches  filled  with  immense  glass 
windows.  The  lower  portion  of  those  arches  up  to  the  level 
of  the  gallery  floor  and  25  feet  in  depth,  is  open  to  the  out- 
side, thus  forming  a  covered  loggia,  which  forms  an  open 
promenade  for  the  public,  and  will  provide  a  very  interesting 
feature,  particularly  on  the  east  side  where  it  faces  the  lake. 
It  is  intended  to  locate  here  a  number  of  caf6s,  where  the 
great  crowds  can  loiter  at  their  ease  and  enjoy  the  breezes 
and  cool  shadows  of  the  afternoon. 

The  architect  of  this  great  building,  George  B.  Post,  of 
New  York,  has  been  remarkably  successful  in  giving  architect- 
ural symmetry  and  effectiveness  to  the  immense  proportions 
with  which  he  had  to  deal,  and  his  work  stands  as  one  of 
the  marvels  of  the  Exposition. 

The  building  occupies  a  most  conspicuous  place  in  the 
grounds.  It  faces  the  lake,  with  only  lawns  and  promenades 
between.  North  of  it  the  United  States  Government  Build- 
ing, south  the  Harbor  and  in-jutting  Lagoon,  and  west  the 
Electrical  Building  and  the  lagoon  separating  it  from  the 
great  island  which  in  part  is  wooded  and  in  part  resplendent 
with  acres  of  bright  flowers  of  varied  hues. 
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With  other  information  for  intending  Exhibitors. 


Office:  — RAND-McNALLY   BUILDING, 

•  160-174  Adams  Street,  Chicago. 


GEO.  R.  DAVIS,  L.  W.  RCBINSON,  U.  S.  N., 

Director-General.  Chief  of  Department. 


NOTICE. 

The  Chief  of  the  Department  of  Machinery  has  endeav- 
ored to  present  in  this  pamphlet  in  addition  to  the  classifi- 
cation such  general  information  relating  to  the  department 
of  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  as  he  hopes  will  prove 
of  interest  to  all  who  intend  to  exhibit,  and  serve  them  as  a 
guide  in  presenting  their  applications  for  space  promptly  and 
intelligently. 

A  careful  perusal  of  the  Rules  and  Regulations  will  save 
delay  and  much  needless  correspondence. 

All  applications  for  space  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Director-General  World's  Columbian  Exposition.  Chicago, 
HI.,  U.  S.  A. 
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The  World's  Columbian  Exposition. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MACHINERY. 


The  Machinery  Exhibit  at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposi- 
tion will  of  necessity,  be  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
entire  exhibition.  The  United  States  of  America  will  put 
forth  her  best  efforts,  while  Europe  will  spare  no  pains  to 
prove  that  her  artificers  have  not  lost  their  skill,  and  that  in 
the  great  competition  for  wealth  the  Old  World  is  still 
abreast  of  the  New, 

The  enormous  extent  of  the  space  under  roof  in  the  build- 
ings devoted  to  the  display  of  Machinery,  in  round  figures 
nearly  eighteen  acres,  is  a  proof  of  the  appreciation  of  the 
importance  of  this  branch  of  the  Exposition  entertained  by 
the  Management.  That  this  vast  enclosure  will  be  filled,  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt;  on  the  contrary,  the  problem  which 
threatens  to  confront  the  executive,  is  not  how  to  fill  the 
space,  but  rather  how  to  find  adequate  space  for  the  exhibits. 

Situated  at  the  main  entrance  to  the  Exposition  grounds^ 
at  a  point  where  all  visitors  by  rail  will  necessarily  pass  its  doors 
on  entering  the  Exposition,  the  Machinery  Building,  or  as  it 
is  officially  termed,  the  Palace  of  Mechanic  Arts, will  possess  an 
exceptional  advantage  in  point  of  location. 

The  exterior  design  of  the  building  has  been  pronounced 
one  of  the  grandest  in  the  whole  array  of  architectural 
wonders  to  be  seen  at  the  Exposition.  Indeed,  so  well  has 
this  been  recognized,  that  the  first  pictorial  view  scattered 
broadcast  for  the  purpose  of  making  known  to  the  world 
plans  upon  which  the  City  of  Chicago  was  preparing  to  enter- 
tain the  world,  was  one  of  this  building. 

The  njain  building  of  Machinery  Hall  is  850  feet  long  and 
500  feet  broad.  The  interior  will  present  the  general  appear- 
ance of  three  railroad  train-houses  placed  side  by  side.   These 
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train-houses  are  spanned  by  arched  iron  trusses,  with  spans  of 
about  125  feet  each,  and  these  trusses  are  about  50  feet  on 
centres.  Each  of  these  arched  naves  is  lighted  and  aired 
from  above  by  large  monitor  roofs;  in  the  centre,  three  domed 
roofs,  each  covering  an  open  space  125  feet  square,  take  the 
place  of  monitors.  Outside  of  this  immense  three"-naved  room 
on  the  north,east  and  south  runs  a  50-foot-wide  two-story  build- 
ing. This  opens  directly  into  the  main  hall;  both  on  the 
first  floor,  and  on  the  second  floor  on  the  north  and  east 
fronts,  forming  a  great  gallery. 

There  are  two  main  entrances  to  Machinery  Hall,  one  on 
the  north,  facing  Administration  Building,  and  one  on  the 
east,  facing  Agricultural  Hall.  In  each  of  the  four  corners  of 
the  building  is  a  domed  pavilion  containing  a  grand  staircase, 
and  there  are  other  staircases  adjacent  to  the  two  grand  stair- 
cases referred  to.  There  will  be  other  entrances  along  the 
sides  and  ends  of  the  Main  Hall  and  Annex,  giving  ample 
accommodation  for  the  immense  crowds  that  wilf  daily  visit 
the  great  exhibition. 

The  Annex  Building  contains  three  naves,  and  runs  550 
feet  to  the  westward,  carrying  out  the  long  naves  formed  by 
the  trusses  in  the  Main  Building. 

On  the  south  of  the  Main  Building  for  its  whole  length  is 
a  one-story  structure,  which  is  to  contain  the  vast  steam  and 
electrical  plant  which  is  to  supply  power  and  light  to  the 
whole  of  the  Exposition  Buildings  and  Grounds. 

The  whole  of  Machinery  Hall,  throughout,  rests  upon 
planking  and  trestle-work  foundations;  its  frame  is  very 
largely  of  wood,  but  the  main  trusses  spanning  the  building 
are  of  iron,  and  are  of  such  width  that  they  will  be  serviceable 
in  the  future  in  the  construction  of  railroad-train  houses. 
The  Main  Building  and  Annex  added  together,  will  give  a 
perspective  of  nearly  1,400  feet  in  a  straight  line.  It  is  the 
intention  to  have  in  each  of  the  naves  an  electric-traveling 
crane  move  from  one  end  to  the  other.  These  will  be  used 
for  installing  and  moving  the  machinery  exhibits,  and  when 
the  Exposition  opens  platforms  will  have  been  built  on  these 
traveling  cranes,  and  they  will  be  used  to  carry  visitors. 

The  exterior  of  the  building  is  to  be  covered  with  the 
plaster  material  called  staff,  which  is  to  be  used  for  the  covering 
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of  all  the  other  buildings  at  the  Exposition.  In  the  figure 
and  ornamental  work  every  attempt  has  been  made  to  indi- 
cate the  purpose  of  the  building,  the  statues  representing 
mechanical  forces,  or  carrying  portraits  or  the  names  of 
inventors. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  accompanying  diagram,  showing 
the  ground  floor  plan,  the  facilities  for  a  magnificent  display 
are  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible.  Running  the  entire  length 
of  the  Main  building  and  the  Annexes  are  three  avenues  or 
aisles,  the  center  one  twenty-five  feet  wide  and  the  sides  each 
fifteen  feet  in  width.  At  the  western  extremity  of  these  aisles 
will  enter  the  tracks  of  the  auxiliary  railroads  destined  for 
the  conveyance  of  heavy  machines  to  the  first  cross  aisle,  from 
which  the  traveling  cranes  will  carry  them  to  the  exact  spot 
whereon  they  will  be  deposited  for  exhibition. 
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APPLICATIONS  FOR  SPACE. 


The  comprehensive  character  of  the  display  to  bo  seen  in 
this  branch  of  the  Exposition  will  be  apparent  from  the  fol- 
lowing Classification.  Eleven  groups,  comprising  eighty-six 
classes,  are  devoted  in  the  general  classification  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  M  ichinery.  Among  these  eighty-six  classes  will  be 
found  almost  every  known  mechanical  device.  The  attention 
of  all  those  engaged  in  the  manufacture  or  production  of 
machinery  is  particularly  directed  to  the  following  classifica- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  informing  themselves  beforehand  of 
the  particular  class  under  which  they  propose  to  make  an 
exhibit. 

The  manner  in  which  applications  for  space  have  already 
been  received  indicates  that  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in 
filling  the  immense  area  under  roof.  Intending  exhibitors 
therefore  will  consult  their  interests  by  making  applications 
for  space  as  early  as  possible.  The  advantages  accruing  from 
such  a  course  will  suggest  itself  to  those  who  have  had  expe- 
rience as  exhibitors  on  former  occasions,  a  fact  which  is 
attested  by  the  majority  of  applications  thus  far  received 
being  from  well  known  exhibitors.  Inasmuch,  however,  as 
the  great  number  of  exhibitors  in  this  Department  will  prob- 
ably for  the  first  time  display  their  goods  in  an  international 
exposition  in  1893,  it  may  be  well  to  draw  their  close  atten- 
tion to  the  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  allotment  of 
space  and  the  reception  of  exhibits.  1^'rom  November,  (892, 
to  April,  1893,  goods  for  exhibition  will  be  received.  During 
that  period  the  attention  of  the  executive  will  be  fully  occu- 
pied in  arranging  and  receiving  the  tremendous  volume  of 
goods  shipped  for  exhibition.  Absolute  mechanical  disci- 
pline will  be  maintained  as  far  as  possible,  and  those  exhibitors 
who  shall  have  made  all  their  arrangements  in  conformity 
with  the  rules  governing  the  shipment  of  exhibits  prior  to 
that  time,  will   naturally  receive  whatever  consideration  it 
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may  be  possible  to  give  without  discrimination.  Others  who 
may  leave  the  matter  of  deciding  whether  or  not  they  shall 
exhibit  until  the  last  moment,  will  hazard  the  possibility  of 
their  inquiries  being  subject  to  comparative  inattention, 
owing  to  the  tremendous  stress  upon  the  management  of  the 
Exposition  at  that  time.  The  experience  of  exhibitors  at 
former  international  exhibitions  goes  to  show  that  applicants 
who  leave  their  applications  for  space  until  the  last  moment 
invariably  regret  their  procrastination,  and  are  apt  to  lay  the 
blame  for  their  tardiness  upon  the  Executive.  It  will  there- 
fore be  to  the  advantage  of  exhibitors  and  also  to  the  execu 
tive  if  all  applications  for  space  are  sent  in  as  early  as 
possible. 

L.  W.  Robinson, 
Chief  Department  Machinery. 
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RULES  AND  REGULATIONS 

WORLD'S  COLUMBIAN  EXPOSITION. 


Rule  i.  Exhibitors  will  not  be  charged  for  space.  A  limited 
amount  of  power  will  be  supplied  gratuitously. 
This  amount  will  be  settled  definitely  at  the  time 
space  is  allotted.  Power  in  excess  of  that  allotted 
gratuitously  will  be  furnished  by  the  Exposition 
at  a  fixed  price.  Demands  for  such  excess  must 
be  made  before  the  allotment  of  space. 

Rule  2.  Any  single  piece  or  section  of  any  exhibit  of  greater 
weight  than  30,000  pounds  will  not  be  accepted 
if  machinery  is  required  for  its  installation. 

Rule  3.  Exhibitors  must  provide,  at  their  own  expense,  all 
show-cases,  cabinets,  shelving,  counters,  fittings, 
etc.,  which  they  may  require,  and  all  counter- 
shafts, pulleys,  belting,  etc.,  for  the  transmission 
of  power  from  the  main  shafts. 

Rule  4.  Exhibitors  will  be  confined  to  such  exhibits  as  are 
specified  in  their  applications.  When  the  allot- 
ment of  space  is  definitely  made,  exhibitors  will 
be  notified  of  their  allotment  of  space  and  its 
location,  and  will  be  furnished  with  a  permit  to 
occupy  the  same,  subject  to  the  general  rules  and 
regulations  adopted  for  the  government  of  the 
Exposition  and  the  special  rules  governing  the 
Department  in  which  their  exhibits  will  be  made. 
Permits  for  space  will  not  be  transferable. 

Rule  5.  Special  rules  will  be  issued  governing  each  Depart- 
ment and  the  sale  of  articles  within  the  build- 
ings or  on  the  grounds,  but  no  articles  shall  be 
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sold  for  removal  previous  to  the  close  of  the 
Exposition,  unless  a  concession  or  privilege  for 
the  same  has  been  granted  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  "Privileges"  refer  to  the  sale 
of  such  goods  as  are  manufactured  in  order  to 
illustrate  a  machine  or  process  exhibited.  "  Con- 
cessions" refer  to  the  sale  of  all  goods  and  opera- 
tion of  attractions  from'  which  the  securing  of 
revenue  is  the  sole  object  of  the  lessees.  The 
removal  of  exhibits  will  not  be  permitted  prior 
to  the  close  of  the  Exposition. 

Rule  6.  Decorations,  signs,  dimensions  of  cabinets,  shelv- 
ing, counters,  etc.,  and  the  arrangements  of 
exhibits  must  conform  to  the  general  plan 
adopted  by  the  Director-General. 

Rule  7.  Reasonable  precautions  will  be  taken  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  exhibits,  but  the  World's  Columbian 
Exposition  will  not  be  responsible  for  any  dam- 
age to,  or  for  the  loss  or  destruction  of  an  ex- 
hibit resulting  from  any  cause. 

Rule  8.  All  packages  containing  exhibits  intended  for  the 
several  Departments  must  be  addressed  to  the 
"Director-General,  World's  Columbian  Exposi- 
tion, Chicago,  Illinois,  U.  S.  A."  In  addition, 
the  following  information  must  be  written  on 
the  outside  of  each  package: 

(a)  Department  in  which  exhibit  is  to  be  in- 
stalled. 

(If)  The  State  or  Territory  from  which  the 
package  comes. 

(c)  The  name  and  address  of  the  exhibitor. 

{d)  The  number  of  the  permit  for  space. 

(e)  Total  number  of  packages  sent  by  the 
same  exhibitor.  The  serial  number 
must  be  marked  on  each  package  and  a 
list  of  the  contents  enclosed  in  each 
package.     Freight  must  be  prepaid. 
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Rule  9.  Favorable  terms  will  be  arranged  by  which  exhib- 
itors may  insure  their  own  goods.  Exhibitors 
may  employ  watchmen  of  their  own  choice  to 
guard  their  goods  during  the  hours  the  Exposi- 
tion is  open  to  the  public.  Such  watchmen  will 
be  subject  to  the  rules  and  regulations  governing 
the  employes  of  the  Exposition;  but  no  exhibitor 
will  be  permitted  to  employ  attendants  or  assist- 
ants for  service  in  any  building,  except  upon 
written  consent  of  the  Chief  of  the  Department. 

Rule  10.  The  expense  of  transporting,  receiving,  unpacking 
and  arranging  exhibits,  as  well  as  their  removal 
at  the  close  of  the  Exposition,  shall  be  paid  by 
the  exhibitor. 

Rule  ii.  If  no  authorized  person  is  at  hand  to  take  charge 
of  exhibits  within  a  reasonable  time  after  arrival 
at  the  Exposition  buildings,  they  will  be  removed 
and  stored  at  the  cost  and  risk  of  whomsoever  it 
may  concern. 

Rule  12.  The  installation  of  heavy  articles  requiring  foun- 
dations should,  by  special  arrangement  with  the 
Chief  of  Construction,  begin  as  soon  as  the 
progress  of  the  work  on  the  buildings  will  permit. 
The  general  reception  of  articles  at  the  Exposi- 
tion buildings  will  commence  November  ist, 
1892,  and  no  article  will  be  admitted  after  April 
loth,  1893.  Space  not  taken  possession  of  April 
ist,  1893,  will  revert  to  the  Director-General  for 
re-assignment. 

Rule  13.  If  exhibits  are  intended  for  competition  it  must  be 
so  stated  by  the  exhibitor,  or  they  will  be  ex- 
cluded from  examination  for  award. 

Rule  14.  The  Chief  of  each  Department  will  provide  cards 
of  uniform  size  and  character,  which  may  be 
afiixed  to  exhibits,  and  on  which  will  be  stated 
only  the  exhibitor's  name  and  address,  the  name 
of  the  object  or  article  exhibited,  and  its  cata- 
logue number. 
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Rule  15.  Articles  that  are  in  any  way  dangerous  or  offensive, 
also  patent  medicines,  nostrums  and  empirical 
preparations  whose  ingredients  are  concealed, 
will  not  be  admitted  to  the  Exposition. 

.  Rule  16,  Exhibitors'  business  cards  and  brief  descriptive 
circulars,  only,  may  be  placed  within  such  exhibi- 
tor's space  for  distribution.  The  right  is  reserved 
to  restrict  or  discontinue  this  privilege  whenever 
it  is  carried  to  excess,  or  becomes  an  annoyance 
to  visitors. 

Rule  17.  The  chief  of  each  Department,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Director-General,  has  the  power  to  order 
the  removal  of  any  article  he  may  consider  dan- 
gerous, detrimental  to,  or  incompatible  with  the 
object  or  decorum  of  the  Exposition,  or  the  com- 
fort and  safety  of  the  public.  . 


Rule  18.  Exhibitors  will  be  held  responsible  for  the  clean- 
liness of  their  exhibits  and  the  space  surround- 
ing the  same.  All  exhibits  must  be  in  complete 
order  each  day,  at  least  thirty  minutes  before 
the  hour  of  opening.  No  work  of  this  character 
will  be  permitted  during  the  hours  the  building 
is  open  to  the  public.  In  case  of  failure  on  the 
part  of  any  exhibitor  to  observe  this  rule,  the 
Chief  of  the  Department  may  adopt  such  means 
to  enforce  the  same  as  circu  mstances  may  suggest. 

Rule  19.  Sketches,  Drawings,  Photographs  or  other  repro- 
ductions of  articles  exhibited  will  only  be  allowed 
on  the  joint  assent  of  the  exhibitor  and  the 
Director-General;  but  general  views  of  portions 
of  the  interiors  of  the  buildings  may  be  made  on 
the  approval  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 
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Rule  20.  Immediately  after  the  close  of  the  Exposition, 
exhibitors  must  remove  their  effects,  and  com- 
plete such  removal  before  January  ist,  1894. 
Goods  then  remaining  will  be  removed  and  dis- 
posed of  under  the  directioir  of  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition. 

Rule  21.  An  official  catalogue  will  be  published  in  English, 
French,  German  and  Spanish.  The  sale  of  cata- 
logues is  reserved  exclusively  by  the  Exposition 
Company. 

Rule  22.  Each  person  who  becomes  an  exhibitor  thereby 
agrees  to  conform  strictly  to  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations established  for  the  government  of  the 
Exposition. 

Rule  23.  Communications  concerning  applications  for 
space,  and  negotiations  relative  thereto,  should 
be  addressed  to  the  "Director-General,  World's 
Columbian  Exposition,  Chicago,  Illinois,  U.  S.  A. 


Rule  24.  The  management  reserves  the  right  to  construe, 
amend  or  add  to  all  rules  and  regulations  when- 
ever it  may  be  deemed  necessary  for  the  interests 
of  the  Exposition. 

(Signed)    GEORGE  R.  DAVIS, 
Director-General. 
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DEPARTMENTAL  REGULATIONS,  DEPARTMENT 
OF  MACHINERY. 

Rule  i.  Exhibitors  must  be  manufacturers  or  producers  of 
machinery,  and  not  dealers  only. 

Rule  2.  No  exhibitor  will  be  permitted  to  erect  or  arrange 
his  exhibit  in  a  way  to  obstruct  the  light,  or  occa- 
sion inconvenience,  or  disadvantageously  affect 
the  display  of  other  exhibitors. 

Rule  3.  No  machinery  on  exhibition  will  be  allowed  to  run 
longer  than  is  necessary  for  that  purpose,  except 
by  special  permission  of  the  Chief  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

Rule  4.  Steam  pressure  supplied  will  be  150  pounds  per 
square  inch  above  the  atmosphere.  Exhibitors 
requiring  a  lower  pressure  can  obtain  it  by  using 
a  reducing  valve. 

Rule  5.  The  line  shafting  will  make  150  and  30Q  revolution 
per  minute,  and  will  be  placed  16  feet  from  the 
center  of  shaft  to  floor  of  building,  unless  other- 
wise decided,  in  which  case  due  notice  will  be 
given.  Size  and  relative  position  of  shafting  to 
space  allotted  will  be  shown  on  permit. 

Rule  6.  Driving  pulleys  on  mainline  of  shafting  must  be 
supplied  by  exhibitors  and  must  be  in  halves 
and  limiied  to  36  inches  diameter.  They  must 
be  secured  in  a  manner  that  will  not  weaken  the 
shaft,  and  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Chief  of  the  Department. 

Rule  7.  The  main  lines  of  steam,  water  and  sewer  pipes  will 
be  provided,  but  all  connecting  pipes,  valves, 
etc.,  will  be  supplied  by  the  exhibitor. 

Rule  8.  No  steam  or  water  pipes  will  be  allowed  to  cross  over 
passage-ways,  except  as  specially  provided  for 
in  Group  69,  Class  417. 
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Rule  9.  The  water  pressure  will  be  that  due  to  a  head  of 
200  feet,  or  a  pressure  of  about  86  pounds  per 
square  inch. 

Rule  10.  The  Chief  of  the  Department  will  have  care  and 
supervision  of  the  main  shaft,  but  all  gear  sup- 
plied by  exhibitors  will  be  under  their  care. 
They  will  also  select  persons  to  attend  to  their 
machinery,  who  alone  will  be  allowed  to  operate 
it. 

Rule  ii.  Exhibitors  of  steam  engines,  boilers,  steam  pumps, 
machine  tools^  shafting,  separators^  feed  water 
heaters,  steam  traps,  etc.,  who  desire  to  offer 
their  exhibits,  or  a  portion  thereof,  for  use  in  the 
Department,  should  send  in  their  application 
for  space,  or  otherwise  notify  the  Chief  of  the 
Department  as  soon  as  possible. 

Rule  12.  Exhibitors  furnishing  machinery,  such  as  engines, 
boilers,  etc.,  for  the  use  of  the  Exposition,  may 
select  their  own  men  to  operate  them,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Chief  of  Construction  ;  their 
wages  will  be  fixed  and  paid  by  the  Exposition 
Company. 

Rule  13.  Fire  engines  entered  for  exhibition,  offered  and 
accepted  for  use,  will  be  properly  cared  for  and 
furnished  with  fuel  free  of  expense. 

Rule  14.  All  platforms,  counters,  ornamental  partitions, 
show-cases  and  appurtenances  of  approved  design, 
must  be  erected  at  the  expense  of  the  exhibitor, 
and  shall  not  exceed  the  following  dimensions, 
without  special  permission  of  the  Chief  of  Depart- 
ment : 
Show  Cases  15  feet  above  the  floor. 
Counters,  2  feet  10  inches  above  the  floor  on 

the  side  next  to  passage-way. 
Platforms,  i  foot  above  the  floor. 
Partitions  of  various  heights,  not  exceeding  15 
feet,  of  approved  design,,  may  be  erected  in 
certain  parts  of  the  building. 
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Rule  15.  All  exhibits  of  machinery  in  motion  must  be 
enclosed  by  a  railing  of  uniform  height  of  2. feet 
6  inches,  the  railing  to  come  within  the  space. 
All  designs  of  railing,  show-cases  and  signs,  must 
be  submitted  to  the  Chief  of  Department  for 
approval. 

Rule  16.  No  fire  will  be  allowed  in  Machinery  Hall  except 
by  special  permission  of  Chief  of  Department. 
Not  more  than  a  day's  supply  of  oils  and  other 
inflammable  material  will  be  permitted  in  the 
building,  but  a  suitable  place  will  be  provided 
for  the  storage  of  the  same. 

Rule  17.  In  every  case  applicants  for  space  are  requested  to 
give  timely  notice  if  they  decide  not  to  exhibit. 

Rule  18.  Permits  will  be  issued  by  the  Chief  of  Department 
to  bring  in  raw  material  required  for  the  success- 
ful operation  of  certain  exhibits,  and  such  articles 
as  may  be  required  by  concessions  and  privileges 
before  fifteen  minutes  of  the  opening  of  the 
Exposition  in  the  morning.  Also  for  the  removal 
of  such  articles  and  products  as  come  within  the 
regulations. 

Rule  19.  The  location  of  exhibits  in  Machinery  Hall  will  be 
indicated  by  the  rows  of  columns  and  the  num- 
ber of  the  nearest  column  in  a  row.  The  rows 
will  be  lettered  A,  B,  C,  D,  etc.,  from  the  South 
side,  and  the  columns  numbered  i,  2,  3,  etc., 
from  the  east  end.     Example:  *'  Exhibit  No. 

B,  71." 

L,  W.  ROBINSON, 

Chief  Department  Machinery. 
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REFERENCE  TO  AWARDS. 


Extracts  from  the  adopted  report  from  the  Committee  on 
Awards  of  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition: 

"  The  Committee  recommends  that  awards  shall  be  granted 
upon  specific  points  of  excellence  or  advancement,  formulated 
in  words  by  a  board  of  judges  or  examiners,  who  shall  be 
competent  experts;  and  the  evidence  of  these  awards  shall 
be  parchment  certificates,  accompanied  by  bronze  medals. 

The  awards  of  these  boards  of  judges  or  examiners  will 
thus  constitute  an  enduring  and  historical  record  of  the 
development  and  progress  as  represented  by  the  exhibits  in 
question;  the  parchment  certificate  will,  by  sufficient  terms 
of  identification,  evidence  the  award,  and  the  bronze  medal 
will  serve  to  the  exhibitor  as  an  enduring  memento  of  his  suc- 
cess. Those  exhibits  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  juries  and 
examiners  do  not  possess  sufficient  excellence  or  intrinsic 
development  to  warrant  awards,  will  simply  be  scheduled  in 
the  general  catalogue  of  the  Exposition. 

It  is  recommended  that  there  should  be  but  one  class  or 
kind  of  medal ;  that  they  should  be  made  of  bronze ;  that 
they  should  be  works  of  art  and  selected  from  competitive 
tests  by  the  Committee  on  Fine  Arts  of  the  Commission,  or 
the  Joint  Committees  on  Fine  Arts  of  the  Commission  and  the 
Local  Directory,  if  that  should  seem  more  desirable. 

The  awards  and  the  appointment  of  all  judges  and  exam- 
iners for  the  Exposition,  by  the  express  terms  of  the  sixth 
section  of  the  act  of  Congress,  approved  April  25,  1890,  fall 
within  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  Commission." 
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GENERAL  RULES  TO  GOVERN  LESSEES  OF 
CONCESSIONS. 


Rule  I.  Lessees  and  such  employes  or  assistants  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  proper  conduct  of  the  business  will  have 
full  access  to  the  Exposition  grounds,  but  they  will  be  sub- 
ject at  all  times  to  the  General  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the 
Exposition,  and  shall  enter  at  such  gates  and  at  such  hours 
as  may  be  designated  by  the  Exposition  Management. 

Rule  2.  No  business  under  any  of  the  concessions  shall 
be  conducted  in  other  than  a  first-class,  orderly  manner.  No 
gambling  or  games  of  chance  will  be  allowed  anywhere  within 
the  Exposition  grounds. 

Rule.3  All  buildings,  stands  or  booths,  leased  or  erected 
for  concessions,  shall  be  open  at  all  reasonable  hours  to  the 
inspection  of  the  Director-General,  and  such  agents  as  may 
be  designated  by  the  Exposition  Management. 

Rule  4.  No  transferring  or  sub-letting  of  any  interest  in 
the  concessions  granted  will  be  allowed  without  the  written 
consent  of  the  Exposition  management. 

Rule  5.  No  employe  or  assistant  of  lessees  of  concessions 
shall  enter  upon  his  duties  until  his  name  and  address  have 
been  registered  in  the  office  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means,  who  will  designate  an  official  number  which  shall 
attach  to  said  employe  or*  assistant,  and  such  number  must 
be  worn  conspicuously  by  said  employe  or  assistant  when  on 
duty,  and  used  as  the  rules  may  designate. 

Rule  6.  AH  goods  sold  must  be  what  they  are  repre- 
sented, and  no  deception  will  be  allowed. 

Rule  7.  Wagon  gates  will  be  open  at  5  a.  m.  and  closed 
at  8:30  a.  m.,  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  supplies  to  all 
those  having  concessions;  all  supplies  must  be  brought  in 
between  those  hours.  Only  such  articles  as  are  covered  by 
the  concession  will  be   admitted   without  a  special  permit. 

Rule  8.     All  stands,  counters  and  fittings,  together  with 
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all  decoration,  to  be  erected  at  the  expense  of  the  lessee  ; 
plans  of  the  above  to  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Direc- 
tor-General. 

Rule  9.  Solicitation  for  the  sale  of  goods  will  not  be 
allowed. 

Rule  10.  Concessions  will  be  limited  to  a  given  number 
of  the  same  in  each  class  or  branch  concerning  which  conces- 
sions are  granted. 

Rule  II.  Lessees  will  be  required  to  keep  their  premises 
clean  and  in  complete  order  at  all  times,  and  shall  not  permit 
any  violence,  coarse  or  insolent  language,  or  unnecessary 
noise  about  their  premises.  Any  employes  or  assistants, 
wearing  the  number  assigned  by  the  Exposition  manage- 
ment, appearing  on  the  grounds  at  any  time  intoxicated, 
making  unnecessary  noise  or  using  coarse  or  insolent  lan- 
guage, will  be  deprived  of  their  number  and  be  immediately 
and  permanently  expelled  from  the  grounds. 

Rule  12.  Persons  procuring  concessions  to  sell  foreign 
goods  will  be  subject  to  the  above,  rules,  in  addition  to  the 
regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury" of  the 
United  States,  for  the  protection  and  collection  of  the  revenue. 

Rule  13.  Any  person  who  attempts  to  sell,  or  expose  for 
sale,  in  the  Exposition  grounds,  or  in  any  of  the  buildings 
erected  thereon,  any  article  whatever  without  having  first 
obtained  a  concession  for  such  purpose,  will  be  forthwith 
ejected  from  the  Exposition  grounds  and  prosecuted  to  the 
full  extent  of  the  law. 

Rule  14.  Any  violation  on  the  part  of  lessees  of  any  of 
the  rules  governing  the  Exposition  or  concessions,  will  make 
void  their  contract  at  the  option  of  the  Exposition  managers. 

Rule  15.  All  lessees,  assistants  and  their  employes  must 
leave  the  grounds  within  two  hours  after  the  close  of  the 
Exposition. 

Rule  16.  Persons  procuring  concessions  will  be  required 
to  furnish  the  Exposition  management  with  a  good  and  suflS- 
cient  bond  for  the  faithful  performance  of  their  contract. 

Rule  17.  The  Exposition  management  reserves  the  right 
to  amend  or  add  to  these  rules  whenever  it  may  be  deemed 
necessary  for  the  interest  of  the  Exposition  and  the  public 
good. 
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APPLICATION  FOR  CONCESSIONS. 


Applications  to  sell  goods. of  any  kind  not  manufactured 
on  the  grounds  as  a  product  of  a  machine  or  process  exhib- 
ited, or  lessees  of  concessions  for  restaurants,  soda  water, 
cigars  and  tobacco,  photographs,  guide  books,  rolling  chairs^ 
cut  flowers,  confectionery ^  bakery,  lemonade,  messenger  ser- 
vice, telegraph  service,  perfumery,  and  all  other  concessions 
not  named  in  the  above  list,  must  apply  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  setting  forth  the  size  of  building,  if  special 
building  is  required,  in  the  column  headed  "  Size  of  build- 
ing ; '  or  length  and  breadth  of  space  required,  if  located  in 
any  of  the  Exposition  buildings,  under  the  head  of  "Space 
desired."  The  Exposition  management  reserves  the  right  to 
accept  or  reject  any  or  all  applications  for  concessions. 

Note. — '*  Privileges"  refer  to  the  sale  of  such  goods  as  are  manufac- 
tured in  order  to  illustrate  a  machine  or  process  exhibited.  "Conces- 
sions "  refer  to  the  sale  of  all  goods  and  operations  of  attractions  from 
which  the  securing  of  revenue  is  the  sole  object  of  the  lessees. 
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DEPARTMENT  F. 


MACHINERY. 


GROUP  69. 

MOTORS  AND  APPARATUS  FOR  THE    GENERATION    AND    TRANSMIS- 
SION OF  POWER — HYDRAULIC  AND  PNEUMATIC  APPARATUS. 

Class  413.  Boilers  and  all  steam  or  gas  generating  apparatus 
for  motive  purposes. 

Class  414.    Water  wheels,  water  engines,  hydraulic  rams. 

Class  415.     Steam,  air  and  gas  engines. 

Class  416.  Apparatus  for  the  transmission  of  power — ^shaft- 
ing, hangers,  belting,  pulleys,  couplings, 
clutches,  cables,  gearing.  Transmission  of 
power  by  compressed  air,  etc. 

Class  417.  Pumps  and  apparatus  for  lifting  and  moving 
liquids,  water  filters.  (See  also  Department  E.) 

Class  418.  Pumps  and  apparatus  for  moving  and  compress- 
ing air  or  gas.     (See  also  Department  E.) 

Class  419.  Pumps  and  blowing  engines,  blowers  and  venti- 
lating apparatus.     (See  also  Department  E.) 

Class  420.  Hydraulic  presses,  freight  elevators  and  lifts. 
Traveling  cranes  and  derricks.(See  also  Dep£.) 

Class  42 1.  Beer  engines,  soda  water  machines,  bottling  appa- 
ratus, corking  machines.  (See  also  Department 
A.) 

Class  422.  Iron  and  other  metallic  pipes,  tubes  and  fittings, 
stop  valves,  cocks,  etc. 

Class  423.    Diving  apparatus  and  machinery. 

Class  424.    Ice  machines.     Refrigerating  apparatus. 
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GROUP  70. 

FIRE  ENGINES — APPARATUS  AND  APPLIANCES  FOR  EXTINGUISHING 

FIRE. 

Class  425.  Engines. 

Class  426.  Hose-carts  and  hose. 

Class  427.  Ladders  and  escapes. 

Class  428.  Standpipes,  etc. 

Class  429.  Chemical  fire-extinguishing  apparatus. 

GROUP  71. 

MACHINE  TOOLS  AND  MACHINES  FOR  WORKING  METALS. 

Class  430.  Small  tools  for  machinists*  use,  drills,  taps  and 
dies,  gauges,  etc. 

Class  431.    Squares,  rules  and  measuring  tools. 

Class  432.  Steam  hammers,  trip-hammers,  drop  forging  and 
swaging  machines,  hydraulic  forging,  etc. 

Class  433.  Planing,  drilling,  slotting,  turning,  shaping,  mill- 
ing, punching  and  cutting  machines.  Wheel- 
cutting  and  dividing  machines. 

GROUP  72. 

MACHINERY  FOR    THE    MANUFACTURE   OF    TEXTILE    FABRICS   AND 

CLOTHING. 

Class  434.    Machines  for  the  manufacture  of  silk  goods. 
Class  435.    Machines  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods. 
Class  436.    Machines  for  the  manufacture  of  woolen  goods. 
Class  437.    Worsted  working  machinery  and  appliances. 
Class  438.    Machines  for  the  manufacture  of  linen  goods. 
Class  439.    Machines  for  the  inanufacture  of  rope  and  for 

twine-making    and    for  miscellaneous    fibrous 

materials, 
^^.ass  440.    Machines  for  paper-making  and  felting. 
Class  441.    Machines  for  the   manufacture   of    India-rubber 

goods. 
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Class  442.    Machines  for  the  manufacture  of  mixed  fabrics. 

Class  443.  Machines  used  in  the  manufacture  of  tapestry, 
including  carpets,  lace,  floor-cloth,  fancy  em- 
broidery, eic. 

Class  444.    Sewing  machines  for  heavy  materials. 

Class  445.    Machines  for  preparing  and  working  leather. 

Class  446.    Machines  for  making  boots  and  shoes. 

GROUP  73. 

MACHINES  FOR  WORKING  WOOD. 

(See  also  Departments  A  and  E.) 
Class  447.    Direct-acting  steam  sawing  machines,  with  gang 

saws,  band  saws,  circular  saws. 
Class  448.    Sawmills  and  sawmill  tools. 

Wood-working  machinery  for  sawmills. 
Wood-working  tools  and  minor  appliances  for 
sawmills. 
Class  449.  Planing,  sawing,  veneering,  grooving,  mortising 
tonguing,  cutting,  molding,  stamping,  carving 
and  cask-making  machines,  etc.;  cork-cutting 
machines.  Lathes  for  wood-work  and  machin- 
ery for  the  manufacture  of  matches,  toothpicks^ 
etc. 

GROUP  74. 

MACHINES  AND  APPARATUS  FOR  TYPE-SETTING,  PRINTING,  STAMP- 
ING, EMBOSSING,  AND  FOR  MAKING    BOOKS   AND 
PAPER    WORKING. 

Class  450.  Steam-power  presses. 

Class  451.  Hand-printing  presses. 

Class  452.  Job  presses. 

Class  453.  Hydraulic  presses. 

Class  454.  Ticket  printing  and  numbering  machines. 

Class  455.  Type  casting  and  setting  machines.     Linotypes, 

Class  456.  Hand-casting  molds. 
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Class  457.     Machines  and  printing  blocks. 

Class  458.    Typographic  electrotyping. 

Class  459.    Stereotyping. 

Class  460.     Book-binding  machinery. 

Class  461.     Envelope  machines. 

Class  462.    Paper-cutters,  card-cutters. 

Class  463.  Printers'  cabinets  and  printers'  furniture  gener- 
ally. 

Class  464.    Composing  sticks,  cases. 

Class  465.    Brass  and  type-metal  labor-saving  appliances. 

Class  466.  Specimens  of  plain  and  ornamental  types,  cuts, 
music,  borders  and  electrotype  plates. 

Class  467.  Type-founders'  specimen  books  of  type  and  typo- 
graphical ornaments. 

Class  468.  Miscellaneous  machinery  used  by  printers  and 
newspapers  not  otherwise  specified.  Folding 
machines,  addressing,  stamping,  embossing,  etc. 


GROUP  75- 

LITHOGRAPHY,  ZINCOGRAPHY  AND  COLOR  PRINTING. 

Class  469.  Lithography — Tools,  materials  and  appliances. 
The  various  methods  of  lithography,  crayon, 
pen  and  ink;  engraving,  brush  work,  color 
printing,  etc.  Transferring,  printing.  Zincog- 
raphy. 

Class  470.  Color  printing — Historical  illustrations  from  the 
i6th  Century  to  the  present  time.  (Relief  en- 
graving. The  old  chiaro-oscuros.  Modern 
wood-engravings.  The  Baxter  process.  Intag- 
lio engraving,  printed  at  one  impression;  /.  e,, 
from  the  plate  rubbed  in  different  colors,printed 
from  several  plates.  Stenochromy.  Chromo- 
lithography.  Wax  process,  etc.  The  modern 
photo-mechanical  processes  applied  to  color 
printing.) 
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GROUP  76. 

PHOTO-MECHANICAL    AND   OTHER  MECHANICAL  PROCESSES  OF 
ILLUSTRATING,  ETC. 

Class  471.  Relief  processes — Photo-mechanical  processes 
producing  relief  blocks  for  printing  in  the  type- 
press  (etching,  swell-gelatine  and  washout  proc- 
esses). Line  processes  (photo-typographic 
etchings,  typo-gravures,  etc.) 

Class  472.  Half-toned  processes — Gelatine  grain  processes. 
(Paul  Pretsch's  and  later.)  Screen  processes. 
(Meisenbach,  etc.)     The  Ives  process. 

Class  473.  Photo-lithography,  etc. — Photo-mechanical  proc- 
esses involving  the  production  of  printable 
designs  on  stone  or  zinc;  /.  ^.,  photo-lithography 
and  photo-zincography.  Half-toned  processes 
(the  Bitumen  process,  Poitevin's  process,  Asser's 
process,  etc.).  Recent  grain  processes.  Screen 
processes.  Line  processes.  (Osborne's  process.) 

Class  474.  Collographic  processes — Photo-mechanical  pro- 
cesses, involving  the  production  of  gelatine  or 
other  glutinous  films,  to  be  used  as  printing 
surfaces  in  the  lithographic  press;  /.  ^.,  collo- 
graphic or  photo-gelatine  processes  (albertype, 
heliotype,  artotype,  etc.). 

Class  475.  Photo-mechanical  processes — Producing  intaglio 
plates  for  printing  in  the  copperplate  press;  /.  ^., 
photo-gravure.  Etching  processes,  deposit 
processes,  heliotypes,  heliogravures,  etc.  The 
Woodbury  type-molds  and  impressions. 

Class  476.  Mechanical  processes — Partly  chemical,  partly 
mechanical,  devised  as  substitutes  for  the  other 
hand  processes,  but  not  involving  photography. 
Chalcotype,  Comte  process,  Gillot  process,  etch* 
ing  in  relief,  typographic  etching,  properly  so- 
called  (chemitype,  the  graphotype,  kaolitype), 
the  wax  process  and  allied  processes  (glyphog- 
raphy,  kerography,  stylography,  typographic 
etching,  improperly  so-called,  etc.).     Machine 
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relief  engraving,  machine  intaglio  engraving 
(medal  ruling),  galvanography,  stenochromy, 
mineralography,  nature  printing,  the  anastatic 
process,  etc.  Appendix.  Etching  on  glass  (im- 
properly so-called,  which  involves  photography, 
but  not  the  use  of  the  press). 

Class  477.    Drawings  for  process  work. 

Class  478.  Aids  to  drawing  for  process  work  (used  by  lithog- 
raphers and  draughtsmen).  Grained  and  em- 
bossed papers.  Pasting  tints.  The  air  brush. 
Day's  shading  mediums,  etc.  Methods  of  re- 
ducing and  enlarging.  Photo  mechanical  proc- 
esses. 

Class  479.  Applications  of  the  photo-mechanical  processes 
in  the  industrial  arts — Prints  on  metal  work, 
cloth,  etc. 

GROUP  77. 

MISCELLANEOUS    HANQ-TOOLS,  MACHINES    AND    APPARATUS    USED 
IN  VARIOUS  ARTS. 

Class  480.  Machines  for  making  clocks,  watches  and  watch 
cases. 

Class  481.    Machines  for  making  jewelry. 

Class  482.    Machines  for  making  buttons^  pins,  needles,  etc. 

Class  483.    Wire-working  machinery. 

Class  484.  Machines  for  ironing,  drying,  scouring  and  laun- 
dry work  generally. 

Class  485,  Machines  for  making  capsules  and  other  pharma- 
ceutical products. 

Class  486.  Machines  used  in  various  manufacturing  indus- 
tries not  specifically  mentioned. 

Class  487.    Emery  and  corundum  wheels. 

Class  488.    Street  rollers,  sweepers  and  sprinklers. 

Class  489.  Steam  gauges,  oil  cocks  and  all  kinds  of  appli< 
ances  used  in  connection  with  machinery. 

Class  490.  For  testing  the  strength  of  materials.  Dynamom- 
eters, 
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GROUP  78. 

MACHINES  FOR  WORKING  STONE,  CLAY  AND  OTHER  MINERALS. 

(See  also  Department  E.) 

Class  491.  Stone-sawing  and  planing  machines,  dressing, 
shaping  and  polishing,  sand  blasts,  Tilghnian's 
machines,  glass-grinding  machines,  etc. 

Class  492.  Brick,  pottery  and  tile  machines.  Machines  for 
making  artificial  stone. 

Class  493.  Rolling-mills  and  forges — roll  trains,  hammers, 
squeezers,  engines,  boilers  and  other  driving 
power;  heating  furnaces  (coal  and  gas),  special 
machines  for  shaping  metal,  such  as  spike,  nail, 
and  horseshoe  machines;  tire  mills,  etc. 

GROUP  79. 

MACHINERY  USED  IN  THE    PREPARATION  OF  FOODS,  ETC. 

Class  494.    Mills  for  the  preparation  of  cereals. 
Class  495.    Sugar-refining  machines.    Confectioners*  machin- 
ery. 
Class  496.    Oil-making  machinery;  presses  and  stills. 
Class  497.    Mills  and  machinery  for  spices,  coffee,  etc. 
Class  498.    Evaporating   machinery  for  condensing  milk,  etc. 
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With  other  information  for  intending  Exhibiton. 


Office:  — RAND-McN ALLY   BUILDING, 

160-174  Adams  Street,  Chicago 


GEO.  R.  DAVIS.  JAMES  ALLISON. 

Director-General.  Chief  of  Departoieiil. 


NOTICE. 

The  Chief  of  the  Department  of  Manufactures  has  endeav- 
ored to  present  in  this  pamphlet  in  addition  to  the  classifi- 
cation such  general  information  relating  to  the  department 
and  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  as  he  hopes  will  prove 
of  interest  to  all  who  intend  to  exhibit  and  serve  them  as  a 
guide  in  presenting  their  applications  for  space  promptly  and 
intelligently. 

A  careful  perusal  of  the  Rules  and  Regulations  will  save 
delay  and  much  needless  correspondence. 

All  applications  for  space  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Director-General  World's  Columbian  Exposition,  Chicago, 
III.,  U.  S.  A. 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  MANUFACTURES, 

World's  Columbian  Exposition. 


The  exhibition  in  this  Department  will  certainly  prove  an 
attraction  of  supreme  interest,  not  only  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  but  to  the  world  at  large.  Under  the  liberal 
classification  prepared  by  the  Committee  of  the  National 
Commission^  the  Department  of  Manufactures  embraces 
thirty-tour  exceptionally  large  groups,  divided  into  two 
hundred  or  more  classes  of  the  leading  industries,  collectively 
representing  the  products  of  the  modern  machinery  and  man's 
skillful  handiwork  in  every  conceivable  form  and  design. 
The  scope  of  the  department  will  be  best  exemplified  in  a 
careful  perusal  of  the  classification  on  the  following  pages, 
and  presented  for  the  benefit  of  intending  exhibitors. 

The  constantly  increasing  interest  of  our  home  manufact- 
ures, and  the  world-wide  rivalry  of  inventive  genius  in  the 
production  of  labor-saving  devices  and  improved  machinery 
to  meet  the  ever  growing  popular  demand,  will  be  fittingly 
illustrated  in  the  great  variety  of  exhibits  in  this  Department, 
and  make  it  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  feat- 
ures of  the  Exposition. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  Commissioners  to  encourage  only 
such  exhibits  of  superior  excellence  as  will  best  exemplify  the 
signal  advances  made  in  the  several  branches  of  progressive 
manufacturing  industries  of  home  and  foreign  production, 
rather  than  the  semblance  of  a  great  and  varied  warehouse  dis- 
play; hence  all  applications  for  space  must  of  necessity  be 
reduced  to  the  minimum  before  being  presented,  in  order  to 
accommodate  the  greatest  number  and  render  justice  to  all. 

It  is  urged  also  that  exhibitors  will  accompany  their  appli- 
cations, at  once,  with  a  diagram  or  outline  of  proposed  show- 
cases, counters,  etc.,  giving  dimensions  of  same  for  the  proper 
and  harmonious  installation  of  their  exhibits,  thereby  con- 
tributing largely  to  their  own  interests  in  the  best  presenta- 
tion of  their  goods  to  the  public,  and  to  the  interest  of  the 
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Exposition  by  making  possible  an  arrangement  of  the  dis- 
plays that  will  be  a  credit  to  the  management.  This  much 
desired  end  can  only  be  successfully  consummated  by  united 
effort. 

As  an  additional  incentive  the  Director-General  has  recom- 
mended to  the  National  Commission  that  a  special  medal  of 
award  be  given  for  the  best  artistic  display  or  installation  of 
exhibits  in  each  group.  The  Commission  has  heartily 
approved  the  suggestion,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  honorable 
reward  will  encourage  and  stimulate  each  exhibitor  to  make 
extraordinary  efforts. 

The  interest  taken  in  the  Exposition  by  foreign  exhibitors 
who  will  also  be  grouped  under  -the  Classification  in  the 
Department  of  Manufactures,  in  the  main  building,  will 
lend  additional  interest  and  importance  to  the  Department. 
Already  the  following  nations  have  officially  signified  their 
acceptances: 

Algeria,  Argentine  Republic,  Austria,  Belgium,  Bolivia, 
Brazil,  British  Guiana,  British  Honduras,  Cape  Colony, 
Ceylon,  Chili,  China,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Denmark, 
Dutch  Guiana,  Dutch  West  Indies,  Ecuador,  France,  French 
Guiana,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  Guatemala,  Hawaiian 
Islands,  Hayti,  Honduras,  Japan,  Jamaica,  Korea,  Madagas- 
car, Mexico,  New  South  Wales,  Nicaragua,  Orange  Free 
State,  Paraguay,  Persia,  Peru,  Porto  Rico,  Queensland, 
Russia,  Salvador,  San  Domingo,  Siam,  Spain,  Trinidad, 
Turkey,  Uruguay,  Venezuela,  Zanzibar. 

And  many  of  these  have  sent  their  commissioners  to  confer 
with  the  Exposition  management  in  securing  proper  space,f or 
exhibits,  and  establishing  sites  for  their  government  build- 
ings, — notably  among  the  first — Great  Britain,  Germany, 
France,  Denmark,  Japan. 

The  building  designed  for  Manufactures  and  Liberal  Arts  in 
the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  is  the  largest  ever  contem- 
plated or  erected  for  a  similar  purpose,  and  is  the  giant  among 
the  group  of  mammoth  buildings  now  in  course  of  construc- 
tion for  the  World's  Fair.  The  exterior  outline  will  cover  an 
area  of  thirty-two  acres,  and,  including  galleries  encircling  the 
interior,  will  afford  in  the  aggregate  upwards  of  forty  acres  of 
exhibiting  space.    This  vast  structure  will  be  covered  with  an 
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arched  roof  of  steel  and  glass,  affordinjjr  ample  light  and  ven- 
tilation (see  description  accompanying  cut  of  building  given 
in  this  pamphlet).  Broad  avenues  and  other  conveniences 
will  be  provided  generously  for  the  accommodation  of  visitors. 
Grand  colonnades  encircle  the  exterior  overlooking  Lake 
Michigan.  The  government  parade  ground,  the  pier,  and  the 
surrounding  Exposition  and  State  buildings  will  present  to 
the  spectator  a  scene  never  equaled  within  the  history  of  the 
World's  Expositions. 

The  Chief  of  the  Department,  desiring  to  contribute  his 
full  share  of  active  co-operation,  will  lend  every  possible  assist- 
ance to  the  creation  of  magnificent  displays,  and  he  strongly 
urges  all  who  desire  to  participate  to  make  the  earliest  possible 
application  for  space.  This  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  suc- 
cessful installation  of  exhibits.  Only  by  such  early  applica- 
tion, COMPLIANCE  with  the  RULES  and  REGULA- 
TIONS, and  strict  conformity  to  the  specifications  printed 
on  the  application  blanks,  can  intending  exhibitors  secure 
proper  place  in  the  official  catalogue,  which  must  be  ready 
for  the  public  at  the  opening  of  the  Exposition, 

We  hope  to  enlist  the  hearty  co-operation  of  all  represent- 
ing manufacturing  interests  throughout  the  world,  who  may 
wish  to  participate  and  share  in  the  honor  of  presenting,  in 
the  best  possible  form,  the  grandest  exhibit  in  the  history  of 
manufactures. 

For  further  information  regarding  this  Department,  appli- 
cation forms,  etc.,  address, 

JAMES  ALLISON, 
Chiefs  Department  of  Manufactures,  World's  Columbicn  Exposi- 
tion,  Chicago,  III, 
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Information  Important  to  Exhibitors 

IN  THK 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS. 


WORLD'S  COLUMBIAN  EXPOSITION. 

CHICAGO.  U.  S.  A. 

Exposition  opens  May  i,  1893.     Closes  October  30,  1893. 


Dedication  of  the  buildings  of  the  World's  Columbian 
Exposition  to  be  held  in  the  City  of  Chicago,  U,  S.  A.,  Octo- 
ber II,  12,  and  13,  1892.  The  general  reception  of  articles  at 
the  Exposition  buildings  will  commence  November  i,  1892, 
and  no  article  will  be  admitted  after  April  10,  1893.  Space 
not  taken  possession  of  April  i,  1893,  will  revert  to  the 
Director-General  for  re-assignment. 

Exhibitors  must  be  the  Manufacturers  or  Producers  of 
the  goods  or  materials  intended  for  exhibition. 

Applications  for  space  and  negotiations  relative  thereto 
for  all  articles  of  foreign  production  intended  for  exhibition 
must  be  conducted  with  the  Commission  of  the  Country 
where  the  article  is  produced. 

All  applications  must  be  accompanied  by  a  diagram  to  the 
scale  of  one-quarter  inch  to  the  foot  of  the  plan  and  distribu- 
tion of  the  articles  to  be  exhibited. 

If  exhibits  are  intended  for  competition,  it  must  be  so 
stated  by  the  exhibitor,  or  they  will  be  excluded  from  exam- 
ination for  award. 

Articles  that  are  in  any  way  dangerous  or  offensive,  also 
patent  medicines,  nostrums  and  empirical  preparations  whose 
ingredients  are  concealed,  will  not  be  admitted  to  the  Expo- 
sition. 
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No  fire,  inflammable  oils  nor  other  combustible  material 
will  be  permitted  in  the  building. 

Before  filling  out  the  application  for  space,  your 
attention  is  especially  directed  to  the  General  Rules  and 
Regulations  for  the  government  of  the  Exposition,  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Director-General  and  printed  upon 
each  blank  form  of  application. 

Be  prompt  in  making  application  for  space.  The  sooner 
the  mass  of  applications  is  in  our  hands,  the  sooner  can  we 
determine  the  assignments  to  be  made.  Fill  out  the  applica- 
tion in  exact  accordance  with  the  Regulations  accompanying 
the  blank  furnished.  This  will  save  delay,  annoyance,  and 
needless  correspondence. 

The  flooring  must  not  be  altered  or  removed  except  by 
the  sanction  of  the  Chief  of  the  Department. 

All  designs  for  structures,  platforms,  cases,  partitions,  and 
height  of  same  must  receive  the  approval  of  the  Chief  of  the 
Department,  and  must  conform  to  the  general  rules  adopted 
by  the  Director-General. 

It  is  not  intended  that  machinery  shall  be  installed  in  the 
Manufactures  Department,  but  shall  take  its  place  in  Machin- 
ery Hall.  In  order  to  encourage  pleasing  and  attractive 
effects  and  add  life  to  the  various  exhibits,  where  required  to 
keep  them  moving,  a  limited  amount  of  noiseless  motor  power 
may  be  applied,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Chief  of  the 
Department. 

The  following  limits  must  not  be  exceeded — Platforms: 
seven  inches  above  the  floor.  Railings:  two  feet  six  inches 
above  platforms  (they  must  be  included  within  the  space 
assigned  to  the  exhibitor).  Counters:  two  feet  ten  inches 
above  the  floor,  on  side  next  passage  way. 

The  material  to  be  used  for  covering  counters,  screens,  or 
partitions,  will  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Chief  of  the 
Department. 

Unless  otherwise  ordered,  all  signs  must  be  of  a  uniform 
design,  which  will  be  prescribed  by  the  Department.  They 
must  not  be  made  of  muslin,  linen,  canvas  or  paper.  They 
must  be  placed  parallel  with  the  frontage  or  passage  ways 
of  the  respective  stands  or  exhibits,  and  must  in  no  case  inter- 
fere with  the  light  or  view. 
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The  Chief  of  the  Department  hopes  to  secure  such  perfec- 
tion of  detail,  in  the  presentation  of  each  separate  exhibit, 
and  such  logical,  consistent  and  harmonions  combination  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  several  classes  and  groups,  as  will 
secure  a  display  which  will  be  both  instructive  and  artistic, 
appealing  to  the  intelligent  and  aesthetic  sense  of  each 
observer.  To  this  end  he  desires  to  aid  exhibitors,  and  to 
secure  their  hearty  co-operation  and  assistance.  Regulations 
are  intended,  not  to  annoy  the  individual  exhibitor,  but  to 
develop  that  success  which  can  be  secured  only  by  the  most 
careful  and  elaborate  organization. 

James  Allison, 
Chiefs  Departnient  of  Manufactures, 
Approved, 

George  R.  Davis, 

Director-  General. 
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RULES  AND  REGULATIONS 

WORLD'S  COLUMBIAN  EXPOSITION. 


Rule    i. 


Rule    2. 


Rule    3. 


Rule    4. 


Rule    5. 


Exhibitors  will  not  be  charged  for  space.  A  limited 
amount  of  power  will  be  supplied  gratuitously. 
This  amount  will  be  settled  definitely  at  the  time 
space  is  allotted.  Power  in  excess  of  that  allotted 
gratuitously  will  be  furnished  by  the  Exposition 
at  a  fixed  price.  Demands  for  such  excess  must 
be  made  before  the  allotment  of  space. 

Any  single  piece  or  section  of  any  exhibit  of  greater 
weight  than  30,000  pounds  will  not  be  accepted 
if  machinery  is  required  for  its  installation. 

Exhibitors  must  provide,  at  their  own  expense,  all 
show-cases,  cabinets,  shelving,  counters,  fittings^ 
etc.,  which  they  may  require,  and  all  counter- 
shafts, pulleys,  belting,  etc.,  for  the  transmission 
of  power  from  the  main  shafts. 

Exhibitors  will  be  confined  to  such  exhibits  as  are 
specified  in  their  applications.  When  the  allot- 
ment of  space  is  definitely  made,  exhibitors  will 
be  notified  of  their  allotment  of  space  and  its 
location,  and  will  be  furnished  with  a  permit  to 
occupy  the  same,  subject  to  the  general  rules  and 
regulations  adopted  for  the  government  of  the 
Exposition  and  the  special  rules  governing  the 
Department  in  which  their  exhibits  will  be  made 
Permits  for  space  will  not  be  transferable. 

Special  rules  will  be  issued  governing  each  Depart- 
ment and  the  sale  of  articles  within  the  build- 
ings or  on  the  grounds,  but  no  articles  shall  be 
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sold  for  removal  previous  to  the  close  of  the 
Exposition,  unless  a  concession  or  privilege  for 
the  same  has  been  granted  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  "Privileges'*  refer  to  the  sale 
of  such  goods  as  are  manufactured  in  order  to 
illustrate  a  machine  or  process  exhibited.  "  Con- 
cessions" refer  to  the  sale  of  all  goods  and  opera- 
tion of  attractions  from  which  the  securing  of 
revenue  is  the  sole  object  of  the  lessees.  The 
removal  of  exhibits  will  not  be  permitted  prior 
to  the  close  of  the  Exposition. 

Rule  6.  Decorations^  signs,  dimensions  of  cabinets,  shelv- 
ing, counters,  etc.,  and  the  arrangement  of 
exhibits  must  conform  to  the  general  plan 
adopted  by  the  Director-General. 

Rule  7.  Reasonable  precautions  will  be  taken  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  exhibits,  but  the  World's  Columbian 
Exposition  will  not  be  responsible  for  any  dam- 
age to,  or  for  the  loss  or  destruction  of  an  ex- 
hibit resulting  from  any  cause. 

Rule  8.  All  packages  containing  exhibits  intended  for  the 
several  Departments  must  be  addressed  to  the 
"Director-General,  World's  Columbian  Exposi- 
tion, Chicago,  Illinois,  U.  S.  A."  In  addition, 
the  following  information  must  be  written  on 
the  outside  of  each  package: 

(a)  Department  in  which  exhibit  is  to  be  in- 
stalled. 

(d)  The  State  or  Territory  from  which  the 
package  comes. 

(r)  The  name  and  address  of  the  exhibitor. 

(//)  The  number  of  the  permit  for  space. 

(^)  Total  number  of  packages  sent  by  the 
same  exhibitor.  The  serial  number 
must  be  marked  on  each  package  and  a 
list  of  the  contents- enclosed  in  each 
package.     Freight  must  be  prepaid. 
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Rule  9.  Favorable  terms  will  be  arranged  by  which  exhib- 
itors may  insure  their  own  goods.  Exhibitors 
may  employ  watchmen  of  their  own  choice  to 
guard  their  goods  during  the  hours  the  Exposi- 
tion is  open  to  the  public.  Such  watchmen  will 
be  subject  to  the  rules  and  regulations  governing 
theemploy6sof  the  Exposition;  but  no  exhibitor 
will  be  permitted  to  employ  attendants  or  assist- 
ants for  service  in  any  building,  except  upon 
written  consent  of  the  Chief  of  the  Department. 

Rule  10.  The  expense  of  transporting,  receiving,  unpacking 
and  arranging  exhibits,  as  well  as  their  removal 
at  the  close  of  the  Exposition,  shall  be  paid  by 
the  exhibitor. 

Rule  ii.  If  no  authorized  person  is  at  hand  to  take  charge 
of  exhibits  within  a  reasonable  time  after  arrival 
at  the  Exposition  buildings,  they  will  be  removed 
and  stored  at  the  cost  and  risk  of  whomsoever  it 
may  concern. 

Rule  12.  The  installation  of  heavy  articles  requiring  foun- 
dations should,  by  special  arrangement  with  the 
Chief  of  Construction,  begin  as  soon  as  the 
progress  of  the  w'ork  on  the  buildings  will  permit. 
The  general  reception  of  articles  at  the  Exposi- 
tion buildings  will  commence  November  ist, 
1892,  and  no  article  will  be  admitted  after  April 
10th,  1893.  Space  not  taken  possession  of  April 
ist,  1893,  will  revert  to  the  Director-General  for 
re-assignment. 

Rule  13.  If  exhibits  are  intended  for  competition  it  must  be 
so  stated  by  the  exhibitor,  or  they  will  be  ex- 
cluded from  examination  for  award. 

Rule  14.  The  Chief  of  each  Department  will  provide  cards 
of  uniform  size  and  character,  which  may  be 
affixed  to  exhibits,  and  on  which  will  be  stated 
only  the  exhibitor's  name  and  address,  the  name 
of  the  object  or  article  exhibited^  and  its  cata- 
logue number. 
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Rule  15.  Articles  that  arc  in  any  way  dangerous  or  offensive^ 
also  patent  medicines,  nostrums  and  empirical 
preparations  whose  ingredients  are  concealed, 
will  not  be  admitted  to  the  Exposition. 

Rule  16.  Exhibitors'  business  cards  and  brief  descriptive 
circulars,  only,  may  be  placed  within  such  exhibi- 
tor's space  for  d  istribution.  The  right  is  reserved 
to  restrict  or  discontinue  this  privilege  whenever 
it  is  carried  to  excess,  or  becomes  an  annoyance 
to  visitors.  • 

Rule  17.  The  chief  of  each  Department,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Director-General,  has  the  power  to  order 
the  removal  of  any  article  he  may  consider  dan- 
gerous, detrimental  to,  or  incompatible  with  the 
object  or  decorum  of  the  Exposition,  or  the  com- 
fort and  safety  of  the  public. 


Rule  18.  Exhibitors  will  be  held  responsible  for  the  clean- 
liness of  their  exhibits  and  the  space  surround- 
ing the  same.  All  exhibits  must  be  in  complete 
order  each  day,  at  least  thirty  minutes  before 
the  hour  of  opening.  No  work  of  this  character 
will  be  permitted  during  the  hours  the  building 
is  open  to  the  public.  In  case  of  failure  on  the 
part  of  any  exhibitor  to  observe  this  rule,  the 
Chief  of  the  Department  may  adopt  such  means 
to  enforce  the  same  as  circu  mstances  may  suggest. 

Rule  19.  Sketches,  Drawings,  Photographs  or  other  repro- 
ductions of  articles  exhibited  will  only  be  allowed 
on  the  joint  assent  of  the  exhibitor  and  the 
Director-General;  but  general  views  of  portions 
of  the  interiors  of  the  buildings  may  be  made  on 
the  approval  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 
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Rule  20.  Immediately  after  the  close  of  the  Exposition, 
exhibitors  must  remove  their  effects,  and  com- 
plete such  removal  before  January  ist,  1894. 
Goods  then  remaining  will  be  removed  and  dis- 
posed of  under  the  direction  of  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition. 

Rule  21.  An  official  catalogue  will  be  published  in  English, 
French,  German  and  Spanish.  The  sale  of  cata- 
logues is  reserved  exclusively  by  the  Exposition 
Company. 

Rule  22.  Each  person  who  becomes  an  exhibitor  thereby 
agrees  to  conform  strictly  to  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations established  for  the  government  of  the 
Exposition. 

Rule  23.      Communications    concerning     applications    for 

space,  and  negotiations  relative  thereto,  should 

be  addressed  to  ,the  "Director-General,  World's 

Columbian  Exposition,  Chicago,  Illinois,  U.S.  A." 


Rule  24,     The  management  reserves  the  right  to  construe, 
amend  or  add  to  all  rules  and  regulations  when- 
ever it  may  be  deemed  necessary  for  the  interests 
of  the  Exposition. 

(Signed)   GEORGE  R.  DAVIS, 
Director-General. 
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PRIVILEGES  AND  CONCESSIONS. 


APPLICATION  FOR  CONCESSION. 

Remark. — "  Privileges  *'  refer  to  the  sale  of  such  goods  as 
are  manufactured  in  order  to  illustrate  a  machine  or  process 
exhibited.  "  Concessions  "  refer  to  the  sale  of  all  goods  and 
operation  of  attractions  from  which  the  securing  of  revenue  is 
the  sole  object  of  the  lessees. 

Application  to  sell  goods  of  any  kind,  not  manufactured 
on  the  grounds  as  the  products  of  a  machine  or  process 
exhibited,  or  lessees  of  concessions  for  Restaurants,  Soda 
Water,  Cigars  and  Tobacco,  Photographs,  Guide  Books, 
Rolling  Chairs,  Cut  Flowers,  Confectionery,  Bakery,  Lemon- 
ade, Messenger  Service,  Telegraph  Service,  Perfumery  and 
all  other  concessions  not  named  in  above  list,  must  apply  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  setting  forth  the  size  of 
building,  if  special  building  is  required,  in  the  column  headed 
**  Size  of  Building,"  or  length  and  breadth  of  space  required, 
if  located  in  any  of  the  Exposition  buildings,  under  the  head 
of  "Space  Desired."  The  Exposition  Management  reserves 
the  right  to  accept  or  reject  any  or  all  applications  for  con- 
cessions. 

Blanks  for  these  applications  will  be  furnished  on  request 
addressed  to  the  Chief  of  the  Department. 
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DEPARTMENT  H. 


MANUFACTURES. 


GROUP  87. 

CHEMICAL    AND    PHARMACEUTICAL    PRODUCTS. — DRUGGISTS* 

SUPPLIES. 

Class  543.    Organic  and  mineral  acids. 

Class  544.  The  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths. — Potash,  soda, 
ammonia,  caustic  soda,  carbonate  of  soda,  lime, 
magnesia,  barytes,  etc.,  with  their  salts  and 
compounds.     Bleaching  powders,  etc. 

Class  545.  Metallic  oxides  and  salts  of  the  metals,  and  other 
commercial  chemical  compounds. 

Class  546.    Pure  chemicals  for  chemists'  use. 

Class  547.  Drugs  and  pharmaceutical  preparations  and  com- 
pounds. 

Class  548.    Chemists*  and  druggists*  wares  and  supplies. 

Class  549.  Flavoring  extracts,  essences,  essential  oils,  toilet 
soap^  perfumery,  pomades,  cosmetics,  etc. 

Class  550.  ExplcTsive  and  fulminating  compounds.^-Powder, 
giant  powder,  etc.,  shown  only  by  empty  cases 
and  packages,  **  dummy  packages,"  and  cart- 
ridges, to  illustrate  the  commercial  forms. 

Class  551.  Pyrotechnics.  (In  harmless  forms,  not  charged.) 
Pyrotechnic  displays. 
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GROUP  88. 

PAINTS,  COLORS,  DYES  AND  VARNISHES. 

(Sec  also  Group  4&.) 

Class  552.  Colors  and  pigments — natural  and  artificial,  dry 
and  ground  in  oil.  Printing  inks,  writing  inks, 
blacking,  cochineal^  etc. 

Class  553.      White  lead  and  white  zinc  industry. 

Class  554.      Painters  and  glaziers'  supplies. 

Class  555.      Artists'  colors  and  artists*  materials. 

GROUP  89. 

TYPEWRITERS,  PAPER,  BLANK  BOOKS,  STATIONERY. 

Class  556.      Paper,  pulp,  and  paper  stock. 

Class  557.  Cardboard,  cards,  pasteboard,  binders-board, 
building-boards,  and  felts  for  walls  and  roofing; 
for  floors,  ceilings,  and  for  decorations;  em- 
bossed-boards-, etc.  Papier  mache,  useful  arti- 
cles made  from  paper. 

Class  558.  Wrapping  papers,  manilla  paper,  paper  bags,  tis- 
sue papers. 

Class  559.    Printing  paper  for  books  and  for  newspapers. 

Class  560.  Writing  papers,  bond  paper,  drawing  papers, 
tracing  papers  and  tracing  linen;  envelopes; 
blotting  paper. 

Class  561.  Blank  books;  sets  of  acccfunt  books,  specimens  of 
ruling  and  binding,  including  blanks,  bill-heads, 
etc.;  book-binding. 

Class  562.  Ornamental  and  decorated  paper;  marbleized 
papers,  etc. 

Class  563.    Wall  papers,  oil  papers. 

Class  564.  Typewriters,  stationery,  and  stationers*  goods; 
ink-stands,  weights,  rulers,  pens,  pencils,  filings 
cases,  letter  presses,  etc. 
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GROUP  90. 

FURNITURE     OF     INTERIORS,      UPHOLSTERY,      AND     ARTISTIC 
DECORATION. 

Class  565.    Chairs  of  all  grades,  rockers,  lounges,  settles,  etc. 

Class  566.  Tables  for  various  purposes — Billiard,  card,  din- 
ing, etc. 

Class  567.  Suites  of  furniture  for  the  hall,  parlor,  drawing- 
room,  library,  dining-room,  and  for  the  bed- 
chamber. 

Class  568.  Upholstery  for  windows,  doors; curtains,  porti6res, 
etc. 

Class  569.    Mirrors  and  their  mountings. 

Class  570.  Treatment  of  porches,  doorways,  halls,  and  stair- 
cases, mantels,  etc. 

Class  571.     Floors,  ceilings,  walls,  doors,  and  windows. 

Class  572.  Artistic  furnishing,  illustrated  by  completely  fur- 
nished apartments,  with  selections  of  furniture 
and  various  objects  of  adornment  from  other 
groups. 

Class  573.    Sewing  and  embroidering.     (Sec  also  Group  72.) 


GROUP  91— CERAMICS  AND  MOSAICS. 

FOR  CLAYS  AND  OTHER  MATERIALS.       SEE   GROUP   46. 

Class  574.  Bricks  and  terra  cotta  for  building  purposes,  plain 
and  enameled.  Terra  cotta  ware  for  decorative 
purposes.  Reproductions  of  ancient  Roman 
and  Grecian  red  ware. 

Class  575.  Stoneware  and  pottery,  lead-glazed  and  salt- 
glazed  ware,  Doulton  ware. 

Class  576.  Earthenware,  stone,  china,  and  semi-porcelain 
ware,  faience,  etc.,  with  soft  glazes,  and  with 
high-fire,  feld-spathic  glazes  and  enamels. 

Class  577.  Porcelain  with  white  or  colored  body,  painted, 
incised  or  p&t^-sur-pdt&  decoration. 
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Class  578.    Tiles, — Plain,  encaustic  and  decorated  tiles,  bosses, 

tessarae,  etc.,  for  pavements,  mural  and  mantel 

decoration,  etc. 
Class  579.    Mural  decoration;   reredos  and  panels;  borders 

for  fireplaces  and  mantels. 
Class  580.    Designs  for  and  examples  of  pavements  in  tiles 

and  mosaics. 

GROUP  93. 

MARBLE,  STONE  AND  METAL  MONUMENTS^  MAUSOLEUMS,  MANTELS, 

ETC. — CASKETS,  COFFINS  AND  UNDERTAKERS* 

FURNISHING  GOODS. 

Class  581.  Marble,  stone  and  metal  monuments,  and  mauso- 
leums and  fittings. 

Class  582.  Marble  and  stone  fountains,  balustrades  and  mis- 
cellaneous ornaments. 

Class  583.    Marble,  stone  and  metal  mantels  and  ornaments. 

Class  584,  Coffins,  caskets  and  undertakers*  furnishing 
goods* 

GROUP  93. 

ART  METAL  WORK — ENAMELS,   ETC 

Class  585.  Art  metal  work;  selected  examples  of  iron  forg- 
ings,  bronzes,  bas-reliefs, repouss6  and  chiseled 
work. 

Class  586.    Cloisonn6  enamels. 
Class  587.    Champ  \6y6  enamels. 
Class  588.    Niello  work. 


GROUP  94« 

GLASS   AND  GLASSWARE* 

Class  589.    Plate  glass  in  the  rough,  as  cast  and  rolled,  and  as 

ground  and  polished. 
Class  590.    Blown    glass,    ordinary  window  glass,    bottles, 

tubes,  pipes,  etc. 
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Class  591.  Pressed  glass  and  glassware  generally  for  the 
table  and  various  purposes ;  skylights^  insula- 
tors, etc. 

Class  592.  Cut-glass  ware  for  the  table  and  various  purposes. 
Engraved  and  etched  glass. 

Class  593.  Fancy  glassware — plain,  irridescent,  opalescent, 
colored,  enameled,  painted  beaded,  gilded,  eta 
Millefiori  and  aventurine  glass. 

Class  594.  Crackled  glass  in  layers,  onyx  glass,  sculptured 
glass  ;  reproductions  of  ancient  glassware. 

Class  595.    Glass  mosaics,  beads,  spun  glass,  and  glass  fabrics. 

GROUP  95. 

STAINED   GLASS    IN   DECORATION. 

Class  596.    Civic  and   domestic  stained  glass  work,  panels, 

windows,  etc. 
Class  597.    Ecclesiastical  stained  glass  work. 

GROUP  96. 

CARVINGS  IN  VARIOUS  MATERIALS* 

Class  598.  Wood  carving. 

Class  599.  Ivory  carving. 

Class  600.  Bamboo  incised  work. 

Class  601,  Metal  carving  and  chiseling. 

Class  602.  Sculptured  and  engraved  glass. 

Class  603.  Sculpturing,  carving,  and  modeling  in  porcelain; 
P&ti-sur-pdti. 

GROUP  97. 

GOLD  AND  f  ILVER  "TTARE,  PLATE,  ETC. 

Class  604.  Gold  and  silverware,  gilt  ware  for  the  table  and 
for  decoration. 

Class  605.  Silver  table  ware  generally.  —  Plates,  salvers, 
tureens,  bowls,  dishes,  baskets,  candelabra 
6per^nes,  etc. 
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Class  606.    Knives,  forks  and  spoons. 

Class  607.  Fancy  bonbon  and  other  spoons;  miscellaneous 
fancy  articles  in  silver. — Snuff-boxes,  match- 
boxes, cane-heads,  handles,  chatelaines,  etc. 

Class  608.  Ware  of  mixed  metals. — Mokumi  ware,  inlaid  and 
incrusted  ware,  enameled  and  niello  work. 

Class  609.    Plated  ware  on  hard  or  nickel  silver  foundation. 

Class  6io.  Nickel  ware,  nickel-silver  ware,  aluminum  ware 
and  aluminum-silver  ware. 

Class  61 1.    Plated  ware  on  soft  metal  alloys. 


GROUP  98* 

JEWELRY   AND   ORNAMENTS. 

Class  61 3.    Gold  ornaments  for  the  person,  plain,  chased,  or 
otherwise  wrought  or  enameled,  rings,  bracelets, 

necklaces,  chains,  etc. 
Class  613.    Diamonds  and  various  colored  gems,  as  rubies, 

sapphires,  emeralds,  chrysoberyls,  tourmalines, 

topazes,  etc.,  mounted  in  various  ornaments. 
(For  gems  in  the  rough  and  unmounted  in 

part,  see  Department  E.) 
Class  614.    Agates,  onyx,  jasper,  ornaments  for  the  person. 
Class  61^.    Pastes  and  imitations  of  precious  stones,  mounted 

or  unmounted. 
Class  6i6.    Gold-covered  and  gilt  jewelry  and  ornaments. 


GROUP  99. 

HOROLOGY — WATCHES,  CLOCKS,  ETC. 

(See  also  Group  151.) 
Class  617.    Watches  of  all  kinds. 
Class  618.    Watch  movements  and  parts  of  watches. 
Class  619.    Watch-cases. 

Class  620.    Watch-makers'  tools  and  machinery  in  part.   (For 
machines  requiring  power,  see  Departni-^r  t  F  ) 
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Class  621.  Clocks  of  all  kinds. 

Class  622^  Clock  movements. 

Class  623.  Clock-making  machinery. 

Class  624.  Watchmen's  time  registers. 

GROUP  zoo. 

SILK  AND  SILK    FABRICS. 

Class  625.  Raw  silk  as  reeled  from  the  cocoon,  thrown  or 
twisted  silks  in  the  gum;  organzine,  tram,  spun- 
silk  yarn. 

Class  626.  Thrown  or  twisted  silks,  boiled  off  or  dyed,  in 
hanks,  skeins  or  on  spools;  machine  twist  and 
sewing-silk. 

Class  627.  Spun-silk  yarns  and  fabrics  and  the  materials 
from  which  they  are  made. 

Class  628.  Plain  woven  silks,  lute-strings,  sarsnets,  satins, 
serges,  foulards,  tissues  for  hat  and  millinery 
purposes,  etc. 

Class  629.  Figured-silk  piece  goods,  woven  or  printed.  Up- 
holstery silks,  etc. 

Class  630.  Crapes,  velvets,  gauzes,  cravats,  handkerchiefs, 
hosiery,  knit  goods,  laces,  scarfs,  ties,  veils;  all 
descriptions  of  cut  and  made-up  silks. 

Class  631.    Ribbons — plain,  fancy  and  velvet. 

Class  632.    Bindings,   braids,  cords,  galloons,  ladies'  dress 
trimmings,  upholsterers',  tailors',  military  and 
'  miscellaneous  trimmings. 

GROUP  lox. 

FABRICS    OF    JUTE,     RAMIE     AND     OTHER     VEGETABLE     AND 
MINERAL  FIBRES. 

Class  633.    Jute  cloth  and  fabrics,  plain  and  decorated. 
Class  634.    Ramie  and  other  fabrics. 
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Class  635.    Mats  and  coarse  fabrics  of  grass,  rattan,  cocoa* 
nut  and   bark;   mattings,   Chinese,    Japanese 
palm-leafy  grass  and  rushes;  floor  cloths  of  lai- 
•  tan  and  cocoa-nut  fibre,  aloe  fibre,  etc. 

Class  636.  Floor  oil-cloths,  and  other  painted  and  enameled 
tissues,  and  imitations  of  leather  with  a  woven 
base. 

Class  637  Woven  fabrics  of  mineral  origin. — Fine  wire- 
cloths,  sieve-cloth,  wire  screen,  bolting  cloth. 
(See  also  Group  117.)  Asbestos  fibre,  spun  and 
woven,  with  the  clothing  manufactured  from 
it.  Glass  thread,  floss  and  fabrics.  (See  also 
Class  595.) 

GROUP  Z02. 

YARNS  AND  WOVEN  GOODS  OF  COTTON,  LINEN  AND  OTHER 
VEGETABLE  FIBRES. 

Class  6^S,'  Cotton  fabrics. — Yarns,  twines,  sewing-cotton, 
tapes,  webbings,  battings, waddings,  plain  cloths 
for  printing  and  converting,  print  cloths,  brown 
and  bleached  sheetings  or  shirtings,  drills, 
twills,  sateens,  ginghams,  cotton  flannels,  fine 
and  fancy  woven  fabrics,  duck,  ticks,  denims, 
stripes,  bags,  and  bagging.  Upholstery  goods. 
— Tapestries,  curtains  and  chenilles. 

Class  639.  Linen  fabrics. — Linen  thread,  cloths  and  drills, 
plain  and  mixed;  napkins,  tablecloths,  sheet- 
ings, shirtings,  etc.;  cambrics,  handkerchiefs, 
and  other  manufactures  of  linen. 


GROUP  X03. 

WOVEN    AND   FELTED   GOODS  OF  WOOL   AND   MIXTURES  OF  WOOL. 

Class  640.  Woolen  and  worsted  fabrics — V/oolen  yarns,  union 
or  merino  worsted  tops,  noils  and  yarns,  shoddy 
and  mungo. 
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Class  641.  Woolen  goods. —  All  wool  woolen  cloths,  doe- 
skins, cassimeres,  indigo  flannels  and  broadcloth, 
overcoatings,  cloakings  and  kerseys,  flannels, 
dress  goods,  etc.,  for  both  men  and  women. 

Class  642.  Blankets,  robes,  traveling  rugs,  horse  blankets, 
shawls,  bunting,  etc. 

Class  643.  Worsted  goods. — Coatings,  serges,  suitings,  cash- 
meres, etc. 

Class  644.  Cotton  and  woolen-mixed  woven  goods. — Unions, 
tweeds,  cheviots,  flannels,  linseys,  blankets,  etc. 

Class  645.    Woven  on  cotton  warps. 

Class  646.    Upholstery  goods. 

Class  647.  Sundries  and  small  wares,  webbings  and  gorings, 
bindings,  beltings,  braids,  galloons,  fringes  and 
gimps,  cords  and  tassels,  and  all  elastic  fabrics, 
dress  trimmings,  embroideries,  etc. 

Class  648.  Felt  goods,  felt  cloths,  trimming  and  lining  felt, 
felt  skirts  and  skirting,  table  and  piano  covers, 
felts  for  ladies'  hats,  saddle  felts,  druggets,  end- 
less belts  for  printing  machines,  rubber  shoe- 
linings  and  other  foot  wear,  hair  feltings. 

Class  649.  Carpets  and  rugs,  ingrains  (two-ply  and  three-ply) 
and  art  carpets,  tapestry  and  body  Brussels, 
tapestry  velvet,  Wilton  or  Wilton  velvety  Axmin- 
ster,  tapestry  Wilton,  Moquette,  ingrain  and 
Smyrna  rugs,  other  woolen  rugs,  rag  carpets. 

Class  650.    Wool  hats  of  every  description. 

Class  651.  Fabrics  of  hair,  alpaca,  goat's  hair,  camel's  hair, 
etc.,  not  otherwise  enumerated. 


GROUP  Z04. 

CLOTHING   AND  COSTUMES. 

Class  652.    Ready-made  clothing — Men's  and  boysl 
Class  653.    Dresses,  gowns,  habits,  costumes. 
Class  654.    Hats  and  caps. 
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Class  655.    Bonnets  and  millinery. 

Class  656.    Boots  and  shoes. 

Class  657.  Knit  goods  and  hosiery,  woven  gloves,  gloves  of 
leather  and  skins. 

Class  658.  Shirts,  collars,  cuffs,  cravats,  suspenders,  braces, 
and  appliances. 

Class  659.    Sewing  machines  for  domestic  purposes. 

GROUP  105. 

FURS   AND    FUR   CLOTHING. 

Class  660.  Furs  and  skins,  dressed  and  tanned.  Of  the  cat 
tribe,  of  the  wolf  tribe,  of  the  weasel  tribe,  of 
the  bear  tribe,  of  the  seal  tribe.  Fur  seals — 
Alaska,  Oregon,  South  Georgia,  Shetland  and 
Siberia,  undressed,  plucked  and  dyed.  Hair 
seals — Greenland  and  Labrador  seals,  spotted 
seals,  silver  seal,  harp  seal,  saddle-back.  Furs 
of  rodent  animals — squirrels,  chinchilla^  beaver, 
hares,  rabbits,  and  other  fur-bearing  animals. 
Birds'  skins  treated  as  furs.  Swans  and  swan's, 
down.  Skins.  Goose  and  goose-down  used  as 
swan's-down.     Grebe,  eider-down,  and  penguin. 

Class  661.    Fur  mats  and  carriage  or  sleigh  robes. 

Class  662.    Fur  clothing. 

Class  663.    Fur  trimmings. 


GROUP  X06. 

LACES,    EMBROIDERIES,    TRIMMINGS,    ARTIFICIAL  FLOWERS,    FANS, 

ETC. 

Class  664.  Laces  of  linen  and  cotton,  of  silk,  wool,  or 
mohair,  made  with  the  needle  or  the  loom  ;  sil- 
ver and  gold  lace. 

Class  665.    Embroideries,  crotchet-work,  etc.;    needle-work. 
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Class  666.  Artificial  flowers  for  trimming  and  for  decoration 
of  apartments* 

Class  667.    Fans. 

Class  66S.  Trimmings  in  variety,  not  otherwise  classed. — 
Buttons,  hooks  and  eyes,  pins  and  needles. 

Class  669.    Art  embroidery  and  needle-work. 

Class  670.    Tapestries,  hand-made. 

Class  671.    Tapestries,  machine- work. 

GROUP  X07. 

HAIR  WORK,  COIFFURES,  AND  ACCESSORIES  OF   THE  TOILET. 

Class  672.  Hair-work,  as  souvenirs  and  ornaments. 

Class  673.  Coiffures,  wigs,  switches,  etc. 

Class  674.  Barbers'  and   hair-dressers'  tools  and  appliances. 

Class  675.  Combs,  brushes.     (See  also  class  549.) 

GROUP  108. 

TRAVELING       EQUIPMENTS —  VALISES,      TRUNKS,      TOILET-CASES, 
FANCY  LEATHER-WORK,  CANES,  UMBRELLAS,  PARASOLS,  ETC. 

Class  676.  Tents,  shelters  and  apparatus  for  camping,  camp 
stools,  etc.,  hampers,  baskets,  etc. 

Class  677.    Shawl  and  rug  straps  and  pouches,  gun  cases. 

Class  678.  Valises  of  various  materials;  dress-suit  cases, 
satchels,  hand-bags,  etc.;  toilet  articles. 

Class  679.  Trunks  of  leather,  paper,  canvass  and  of  wood 
and  metal. 

Class  680.  Fancy  bags,  pouches,  purses,  card  cases,  port- 
folios, pocket-books,  cigar  cases,  smoking  pipes, 
cigar  holders,  etc. 

Class  681.    Canes. 

Class  682.    Umbrellas  and  parasols. 
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GROUP  X09. 

RUBBER   GOODS,  CAOUTCHOUC,  GUTTA   PERCH  A,    CELLULOID,  AND 

ZYLONITE. 

Class  683.    Clothing;  Mackintoshes,  capes,  coats,  boots,  shoes 

hats,  etc. 
Class  684.    Piano  and   table  covers,    horse  covers,  carriage 

cloth. 
Class  685.    Stationers'  articles 
Class  686.    Druggists*  articles,  toilet  articles. 
Class  687.    Medical   and   surgical   instruments.      (See    also 

Group  148.) 
Class  688.    House-furnishing  articles,  mats,  cushions. 
Class  689.    Hose,  tubes,  belting,  packing. 
Class  690.    Insulating  compounds. 
Class  691.    Toys  of  rubber. 
Class  692.    Gutta-percha  fabrics. 

GROUP  no. 

TOYS  AND  FANCY  ARTICLES. 

Class  693.  Automatic  and  other  toys  and  games  for  the 
amusement  and  instruction  of  children. 

Class  694.  Bon-bons,  fancy  boxes  and  packages  for  confec- 
tionery. 

Class  695.    Miscellaneous  fancy  articles  not  especially  classed. 


GROUP  III. 

LEATHER  AND    MANUFACTURES  OF  LEATHER. 

Class  696.    Hides  and  skins. 

Class  697.    Tanned   leathers. — Belting,    grain,    and   harness 

leather.    Sole-leather — Calf,  kip  and  goat  skins; 

sheep  skins. 
Class  698.    Curried  leathers. 
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Class  699.    Patent  and  enameled  leathers;  morocco. 
Class  700.    Alligator,  porpoise,  walrus,  and  kangaroo  leather. 
Class  701.    Russia  leathers. 

Class  702.  Oil  leathers,  wash  leather,  and  all  other  varieties 
of  leather  not  before  named. 

Class  703.  Parchment  for  commissions,  patents,  deeds, 
diplomas,  etc.  Vellum  for  similar  purposes, 
and  for  books  and  book-binding;  for  drums  and 
tambourines;  for  gold-beaters'  use,  etc. 

Class  704.    Leather  belting. 

Class  705.  Embossed  leather  for  furniture,  wall  decoration, 
etc. 

(For  trunks,  see  Class  679.     For  harness,  sad- 
dlery, etc.,  see  Class  523.) 

GROUP  XX2. 

SCALES,  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 

(See  also  Group  151.) 

Class  706.  Scales  for  commercial  use  in  weighing  groceries, 
produce  and  merchandise.  Counter  scales,  etc., 
portable  platform  scales. 

Class  707.  Scales  for  weighing  heavy  and  bulky  objects,  as 
hay,  ice,  ores,  coal,  railway  cars,  etc. 

Class  708.    Druggists'  and  prescription  scales. 

Class  709.  Bullion  scales.  Assayers'  and  chemists'  scales. 
(See  also  Class  408.) 

Class  710.    Postal  balances. 

Class  711.    Gas  and  water  meters. 

Class  712.  Commercial  weights  and  sets  of  weights. — Avoir- 
dupois, troy,  and  apothecaries',  with  the  weights 
of  the  metric  system. 

Class  713.  Commercial  examples  of  the  measures  of  capacity, 
for  solids  and  fluids — Measuring  glasses  for  the 
kitchen  and  for  the  laboratory. 
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GROUP  1x3. 

MATERIAL   OF    WAR;     ORDNANCE     AND    AMMUNITION.      WEAPONS 

AND     APPARATUS    OF     HUNTING,     TRAPPING,    ETC.; 

MILITARY    AND   SPORTING    SMALL-ARMS. 

Class  714.  Military  small-arms,  rifles,  pistols,  and  magazine- 
guns,  with  their  ammunition. 

Class  715.    Light  artillery,   compound  guns,  machine  guns, 

mitrailleuses,  etc. 
Class  716.    Heavy  ordnance  and  its  accessories. 
Class  717.    Knives,  swords,  spears,  and  dirks. 
Class  718.    Fire-arms  used  for  sporting  and  hunting;   also 

other  implements  for  same  purpose.     (See  also 

Group  161.) 

GROUP  1x4. 

LIGHTING  APPARATUS   AND   APPLIANCES. 

Class  719.  Lamps  for  burning  petroleum,  burners,  chimneys, 
shades,  table  lamps,  hanging  lamps. 

Class  720.  Lanterns,  coach  lamps,  street  and  special  lights 
and  lanterns. 

Class  721.  Illuminating  gas;  fixtures,  burners,  and  chan- 
deliers. 

Class  722.    Electroliers  and  electric  lamps. 

Class  723.    The  **  Lucigen"  and  similar  lighting  apparatus. 

GROUP  xis. 

HEATING    AND   COOKING    APPARATUS   AND   APPLIANCES. 

Class  724.  Fire-places,  grates,  and  appurtenances  for  burn- 
ing wood,  coal,  or  gas. 

Class  725.    Hot-air  heating  furnaces. 

Class  726.    Steam  heaters,  hot- water  heaters,  radiators,  etc. 

Class  727.  Stoves  for  heating,  cooking  stoves,  kitchen 
ranges,  grills,  roasting  jacks,  ovens,  etc.  Stove 
polish. 
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Class  728.    Gas  burners  for  heating,  gas  logs^  gas  stoves,  etc. 
Class  729.    Petroleum  stoves. 

Class  730.  •  Kitchen  utensils  and  other  miscellaneous  articles 
for  household  purposes. 

GROUP  1x6. 

REFRIGERATORS^  HOLLOW  METAL  WARE,  TINWARE,  ENAMELED 

WARE. 

Class  731.    Refrigerators.    Soda  and  aerated  water  fountains 

and  appliances. 
Class  732.    Cast  hollow-ware. — Kettles^  pots,  etc. 
Class  733.    Hollow-ware  of  copper,  nickel,  tin-plate  and  iron. 

Bells. 
Class  734.    Enameled  ware,  granite  ware  and  porcelain-lined 

ware.     Enameled  letters  and  signs. 

GROUP  1x7. 

WIRE  GOODS  AND  SCREENS,  PERFORATED  SHEETS,  LATTICE  WORK, 

FENCING,  ETC.     (See  also  group  65.) 
Class  735.    Wire-cloth  of  brass  or  of  annealed  iron  and  steel. 
Class  736.    Wire-cloth  of  special  alloys,  as  aluminum^bronze 

wire,  etc. 
Class  737.    Sieves  of  various  grades  and  materials. 
Class  738.    Screens  for  special  purposes. 
Class  739.    Perforated  metal  plates. 
Class  740.    Artistic  lattice  work. 
Class  741.    Wire  netting. 
Class  742.    Wire  fencing.     (For  trellis  work  for  gardens  and 

flowers,  see  also  Group  26.) 

GROUP  xx8. 

WROUGHT-IRON  AND  THIN  METAL  EXHIBITS. 

Class  743.  Wrought-iron  gates,  railings,  crestings,  and 
artistic  forgings,  not  otherwise  specifically 
classed.    (See  also  Department  K.) 
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Class  744.  Repouss6,  hanimered  and  stamped  metal  orna- 
ments used  for  buildingS|  bridges,  and  other 
structures. 

Class  745.    Beams,  girders,  columns,  angle-irons,  etc. 

Class  746.    Horse-shoes  and  crude  forgings. 

GROUP  1x9 

VAULTS,  SAFES,  HARDWARE,  EDGE  TOOLS,  CUTLERY. 

Class  747.  Builders'  hardware — Locks,  latches,  spikes,  nails, 
screws,  tacks,  bolts,  hinges,  pulleys;  furniture 
fittings;  ships'  hardware  and  fittings. 

Class  748.    Axes,  hatchets,  adzes,  etc. 

Class  749.    Edge  tools  of  various  descriptions. 

Class  750.    Saws,  files. 

Class  751.  Cutlery, — knives,  scissors,  shears,  razors,  etc.; 
table  cutlery. 

Class  752.  Vaults,  safes  and  appliances;  machinists*  and 
metal  workers'  tools. 

GROUP  X20. 

PLUMBING  AND  SANITARY  MATERIALS. 

Class  753.    Bath  tubs,  bathing  appliances  and  attachments. 
Class  754.    Water  closets,  syphons,  flushing  tanks;  apparatus 

and  receptacles  for  ventilation  and  sewerage. 
Class  755.    Porcelain  laundry  tubs,  basins,^ cocks,  drains,  and 

other  appliances. 
Class  756.    Plumbers'  and  gas-fitters*  hardware  and  miscel- 

laneous  appliances. 

GROUP  12U 

MISCELLANEOUS   ARTICLES  OF  MANUFACTURE  NOT  HERETOFORl 

CLASSED. 
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THE  MANUFACTURES  AND  LIBERAL  ARTS 
BUILDING. 

Notable  for  its  symmetrical  proportions,  the  Manufactures 
and  Liberal  Arts  Building  is  the  mammoth  structure  of  the 
Exposition. 

In  the  center  of  the  building  an  enormous  hall,  without 
columns  386  feet  10  inches  wide,  by  1,275  ^^^^  10  inches  long, 
covered  with  a  roof  formed  by  great  iron  arches  springing 
from  all  sides  and  rising  to  a  height  of  210  feet  above  the 
floor.  This  magnificent  space  will  be  lighted  by  continuous 
clerestory  windows  and  by  an  enormous  spread  of  glass  in 
the  roof  covering.  Around  this  enormous  hall  is  run  a 
system  of  continuous  naves  107  feet  9  inches  wide  and  115 
feet  high,  which  are  also  lighted  by  clerestory  windows  and 
glazed  roofs,  and  aisles  on  either  side  of  these  naves  23  and 
46  feet  wide  respectively,  covered  by  galleries  of  the  same 
dimensions. 

The  building,  including  its  galleries,  has  about  forty  acres 
of  floor  space. 

The  Manufactures  and  Liberal  Arts  Building  is  in  the 
Corinthian  style  of  architecture,  and  in  point  of  being  severely 
classic  excels  nearly  all  of  the  other  edifices.  The  long  array 
of  columns  and  arches,  which  its  facades  present,  is  relieved 
from  monotony  by  very  elaborate  ornamentation.  In  this 
ornamentation  female  figures,  symbolical  of  the  various  arts 
and  sciences,  play  a  conspicuous  and  very  attractive  part. 

Designs  showing  in  relief  the  seals  of  the  different  States  of 
the  Union  and  of  foreign  nations  also  appear  in  the  ornamenta- 
tion.    These,  of  course,  are  gigantic  in  their  proportions. 

The  exterior  of  the  building  is  covered  with  **  staff,"  which 
is  treated  to  represent  marble.  The  huge  fluted  columns 
and  the  immense  arches  are  apparently  of  this  beautiful 
material. 

There  are  four  great  entrances,  one  in  the  centre  of  each 
facade.  These  are  designed  in  the  manner  of  triumphal 
arches,  the  central  archway  of  each  being  40  feet  wide  and 
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80  feet  high.  Surmounting  these  portals  is  the  great  attic 
story  ornamented  with  sculptured  eagles  18  feet  high,  and  on 
each  side  above  the  side  arches  are  great  panels  with  inscrip- 
tions, and  the  spandrils  are  filled  with  sculptured  figures  in 
bas-relief.  At  each  corner  of  the  main  building  are  pavilions 
forming  great  arched  entrances,  which  are  designed  in  har- 
mony with  the  great  portals.  The  interiors  of  these  pavilions 
are  richly  decorated  with  sculpture  and  rural  paintings.  The 
long  facades  of  the  great  hall  surrounding  the  building  are 
composed  of  a  series  of  arches  filled  with  immense  glass 
windows.  The  lower  portion  of  those  arches  up  to  the  level 
of  the  gallery  floor  and  25  feet  in  depth,  is  open  to  the  out- 
side, thus  forming  a  covered  loggia,  which  forms  an  open 
promenade  for  the  public,  and  will  provide  a  very  interesting 
feature,  particularly  on  the  east  side  where  it  faces  the  lake. 
It  is  intended  to  locate  here  a  number  of  caf6s,  where  the 
great  crowds  can  loiter  at  their  ease  and  enjoy  the  breezes 
and  cool  shadows  of  the  afternoon. 

The  architect  of  this  great  building,  George  B.  Post,  of 
New  York,  has  been  remarkably  successful  in  giving  architect- 
ural symmetry  and  effectiveness  to  the  immense  proportions 
with  which  he  had  to  deal,  and  his  work  stands  as  one  of 
the  marvels  of  the  Exposition. 

The  building  occupies  a  most  conspicuous  place  in  the 
grounds.  It  faces  the  lake,  with  only  lawns  and  promenades 
between.  North  of  it  the  United  States  Government  Build- 
ing, south  the  Harbor  and  in-jutting  Lagoon,  and  west  the 
Electrical  Building  and  the  lagoon  separating  it  from  the 
great  island  which  in  part  is  wooded  and  in  part  resplendent 
with  acres  of  bright  flowers  of  varied  hues. 
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The  Mines  and  Mining  Building. 


The  Mines  and  Mining  Building  is  located  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Great  Lagoon  that  encircles  the  Wooded  Island. 
Its  companion  buildings  are  Transportation  and  Electricity, 
which  adjoin  it  respectively  on  the  west  and  east.  The 
Administration  Building  is  directly  to  the  south. 

The  Mining  Building  opens  out  upon  the  beauties  of  the 
landscape  arrangement  of  which  the  Wooded  Island  with  its 
inspiring  scenic  effects  is  the  center.  It  faces  the  elaborate 
grounds  surrounding  and  contiguous  to  the  Administration 
Building  with  its  lofty  golden  dome,  presenting  a  vista  extend- 
ing out  upon  the  closely  associated  buildings  dedicated  to 
the  different  arts,  and  sciences,  and  emblematic  of  the  trades 
professions,  etc.,  and  beyond  to  and  over  the  Great  Basin, 
which  leads  to  the  Harbor  and  the  Casino  in  the  mid-lake. 

The  building,  being  located  mid-way  between  the  two 
great  buildings  erected  to  Transportation  and  Manufactures 
and  adjacent  to  both  those  devoted  to  Electricity  and  Machin- 
ery, occupies  a  central  position,  which  will  demand  the 
observation  and  visitation  of  all  who  enter  the  spacious 
grounds.  It  possesses  a  great  advantage  by  reason  of  the 
centrality  of  its  location.  Not  only  is  it  flanked  by  Electric- 
ity on  the  east,  and  by  Transportation  on  the  west — two 
exceedingly  attractive  departments — but  it  is  also  equidistant 
from  the  great  Manufactures  and  Agricultural  Halls. 

The  structure  w,  in  many  respects,  one  of  the  handsomest 
and  most  ornamental  of  the  departmental  buildings.  Its 
architecture  and  its  inspiration  is  in  the  early  Italian  Renais- 
sance, but  the  subject  has  been  liberally  treated.  In  plan 
the  Building  is  simple.  It  is,  in  area,  350x700  feet,  and  its 
elevation  from  the  floor  to  the  cornice  line  is  65  feet.  There 
are  four  great  entrances  to  the  Building,  imposing  in  dimen- 
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sion  and  elaborate  in  design.  The  North  and  South  entrances 
are  88  feet  wide,  with  openings  32  feet  wide  and  56  feet  high. 
On  either  side,  immense  pilasters,  reaching  upward  62  feet  to 
the  top  of  the  banner  staff,  give  the  structure  a  massive  and 
solid  appearance. 

The  principal  fronts  are  embellished  with  sculptural  and 
decorative  designs  emblematic  of  Mining  and  its  allied  indus- 
tries. At  each  end  of  these  fronts  are  large  square  pavilions, 
surmounted  with  domes  which  mark  the  four  corners  of  the 
building  and  are  lighted  by  large  arched  windows.  Between 
the  main  entrances  and  the  pavilions  ar^  decorated  arcades, 
forming  an  open  loggia  on  the  ground  floor,  and  a  deep 
recessed  promenade  on  the  gallery  floor  level.  These  covered 
promenades  are  each  25  feet  wide  and  230  feet  long  and  from 
them  access  is  had  to  the  Building  at  various  points.  The  log- 
gias on  the  first  floor  are  faced  with  marble  of  different  kinds. 
The  loggia  ceilings  will  be  heavily  coffered  and  decorated. 
The  ornamentation  of  the  Building  is  massed  at  the  prominent 
points  of  the  facade.  The  exterior  presents  a  massive  yet 
graceful  appearance.  The  long  sides  of  the  Building  are 
treated  in  a  simpler  manner  than  the  fronts.  Large  seg- 
mental windows  extend  through  the  galleries  and  are  placed 
between  the  broad  piers  affording  an  abundance  of  light  to 
the  space  beneath. 

The  interior  is  spanned  by  steel  cantilever  roof  trusses 
supported  on  steel  columns  placed  65  feet  apart  longitudinally, 
and  115  feet  and  57  feet  transversely,  thus  leaving  a  clear  space 
in  the  center  of  the  Building  630  feet  long  and  115  feet  wide, 
with  the  side  divisions  each  57  feet  wide  and  630  feet  long.  This 
central  space  is  encumbered  only  with  16  steel  posts.  The 
cantilevers  are  of  pin  connection.  Their  inn^^r  and  higher 
ends  are  46  feet  apart  and  the  spaces  between  them  are 
spanned  by  riveted  steel  trusses  with  an  elliptical  lower 
chord.  These  trusses  are  designed  so  as  to  form  a  clear  story 
twelve  feet  high  with  a  vertical  sash  extending  the  entire 
length  of  the  space,  630  feet,  said  space  terminating  at  each 
end  with  a  great  glass  gable  setting  back  sixty  feet  from  the 
front  ends  of  the  Building. 

A  great  portion  of  the  roof  is  covered  with  glass,  and  it  is 
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the  only  building  of  the  Exposition  Group,  excepting  the 
large  domes,  that  has  steel  roof  trusses. 

The  ground  floor  of  the  building  is  divided  into  four  grand 
sections  by  broad  aisles,  extending  from  north  to  south  and 
'  from  east  to  west.  In  the  center  of  the  building,  whence  the 
main  avenues  radiate,  a  circular  court  is  provided,  in  which 
an  imposing  design  will  be  elevated,  emblematic  of  the  indus- 
try to  which  the  building  is  dedicated,  and  similar  designs, 
models,  monuments,  and  appropriate  figures  will  face  the 
four  entrances  to  the  building.  Spacious  vestibules,  restau- 
rants, toilet-rooms,  reading-rooms,  lounging-rooms,  etc.,  for 
the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  visitors,  are  provided  for 
in  different  parts  of  the  building. 

The  gallery  is  sixty  feet  wide  and  twenty-five  feet  above 
the  main  floor.  It  extends  entirely  around  the  building, 
and  affords  a  floor  space  of  103,000  square  feet.  Eight  broad 
stairways  lead  from  the  main,  or  lower  floor,  to  the  gallery, 
two  from  each  of  the  ends  and  sides  of  the  building.  This 
gallery  opens  out  into  numerous  loggias,  from  which  a  fine 
view  of  the  spacious  grounds  and  parks  and  surrounding 
buildings  can  be  obtained. 

Numerous  apartments  have  been  provided  for  the  literary 
collections,  which  will  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Depart- 
ment, and  rooms  for  laboratory  work,  libraries,  literature,  pict- 
ures, photographs,  drawings,  charts,  etc.,  with  other  conven- 
ient rooms  for  the  examination  of  the  display  of  relief  models, 
etc.,  are  contemplated  in  different  portions  of  the  gallery. 

A  library  effect  will  be  given  the  arrangement  on  this 
floor  by  placing  the  cabinets  back  to  back,  the  gallery  being 
intended  for  the  more  scientific  display  of  minerals,  both 
precious  and  economic,  precious  stones,  economic  geology, 
etc.  Visitors  will  pass  down  broad  walks  upon  either  side, 
and  through  alcoves  formed  by  the  cabinets. 

The  power  provided  for  the  Mining  Building  will  be  con- 
centrated at  convenient  points  in  the  building  for  its  distribu- 
tion on  the  ground  floor,  where  demonstration  will  be  under- 
taken. The  building  will  be  brilliantly  illuminated  by  elec- 
tricity, the  arc  lamps  being  of  great  power  and  ranged  in 
semi-circular  groups,  while  thousands  of  incandescent  lamps 
will  add  to  the  brilliancy  of  the  effect  at  night. 
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The  Building  devoted  to  mines,  mining  and  metallurgy, 
when  finally  opened  to  the  public  arranged  in  minute  detail 
and  sweeping  possibility,  will  unquestionably  prove  not  only 
the  point  at  which  the  practical  and  scientific  miner,  geolo- 
gist, inventor  and  manufacturer  will  assemble,  but  it  will  be 
also  a  resort  of  abiding  interest  and  general  instruction  for 
all  classes  of  people. 
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SCOPE  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  MINES 
AND  MINING. 


By  the  employment  of  the  expression,  "products  of  the  soil, 
mine  and  sea,"  in  the  enacting  clause  of  the  Act  of  Congress, 
providing  for  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition,  mining  was 
raised  to  an  industrial  rank  that  previous  expositions  had 
denied  it.  At  Paris,  at  London,  and  at  Vienna,  the  mineral 
exhibit  was  permitted  to  occupy  a  single  court  or  meagre 
sections,  and  was  comprehended  within  one  group  of  the  gen- 
eral classifications..  At  the  Centennial  Exposition,  while  the 
exhibit  was  larger  in  area  than  those  of  Paris  and  at  London 
yet  it  was  not  deemed  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  placed  in 
a  separate  building  adapted  to  the  purpose,  but  was  located 
in  an  annex  added  to  the  Industrial  building. 

Under  the  scope  and  plan  of  the  Columbian  Exposition,  and 
under  the  classification  provided  for  guidance  in  installation, 
many  of  the  branches  of  the  mining  industry,  heretofore  incor- 
porated in  other  departments,  will  be  placed  in  their  legiti- 
mate and  natural  positions  in  the  Mining  building. 

Inspection  of  the  classification  of  Department  "  E,"  Mines 
and  Mining,  gives  some  adequate  idea  of  the  variety  of  the 
exhibits  comprehended.  The  raw  material,  the  natural 
product,  to  be  exhibited  in  the  Mining  Department,  will  con- 
stitute the  basis  of  every  other  exhibit  made,  except  that  of 
Agriculture  and  Horticulture.  The  groundwork  of  all  the 
arts  and  sciences  and  the  mechanical  industries  will  be  con- 
templated within  the  walls  of  the  structure  dedicated  to 
Mines,  Mining  and  Metallurgy.  All  of  the  precious  minerals, 
all  of  the  economic  minerals,  all  of  the  precious  stones,  all  of 
the  coals,  all  of  the  building  stones  and  marbles,  all  of  the 
clays  and  sands,  all  of  the  salts  and  pigments,  as  well  as  the 
machinery,  implements  and  appliances  employed  in  their  con- 
version to  the  uses  of  man,  will  be  fully  represented. 

The  subject  of  coal  will  be  treated  on  very  broad  lines.  It 
WQUld  b^  impossible  tg  accept  for  exhibition  purposes  all  the 
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really  meritorious  specimens  of  coal  that  can  be  secured,  for 
the  purpose  of  demonstrating  the  resources  of  the  country  in 
this  great  fuel.  The  treatment  must  be  comprehensive  and 
sweeping,  and  the  display  based  upon  the  distribution  of  the 
great  coal  fields  that  stand  out  prominently  in  the  geology  of 
the  country.  The  coal  industry  is  of  gigantic  proportions, 
involving  the  investment  of  many  millions  of  dollars  and  the 
employment  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people.  The  dis- 
play of  coal  at  the  Exposition  will  be  qualitative  rather  than 
quantitative.  The  different  varieties  of  coal  produced  by  the 
different  localities  will  be  shown,  together  with  the  chemical 
analysis  of  each  and  the  results  of  tests  determining  economic 
value  and  adaptability  to  various  uses.  The  coal  resources 
of  countries,  States  and  sections  will  be  shown  by  geological 
maps  and  drawings,  exhibiting  the  stratification,  cross-section, 
etc.,  which  will  render  apparent  the  extent  and  accessibility 
of  the  vast  number  of  coal  beds  and  veins  which  underlie  the 
earth's  surface. 

As  regards  iron,  efforts  will  be  made  to  have  an  adequate 
exhibit  of  that  great  branch  of  industry.  Without  consider- 
ing the  contributions  that  will  be  made  to  this  division  by 
foreign  governments,  this  country, which  is  now  the  first  nation 
in  the  world  in  iron  production,  will  provide  a  display  of  the 
greatest  interest  and  benefit  to  the  manufacturing  world. 
The  development  of  the  iron  resources  of  the  Southern 
United  States  within  the  past  few  years,  no  less  than  the 
attention  which  has  been  devoted  to  this  particular  industry 
in  the  West  in  the  same  period,  surrounds  this  product  with 
national  interest.  It  is  intended  to  arrange  this  exhibit  with 
the  fullest  appreciation  of  the  magnitude  and  importance  of 
the  iron  industry,  with  ample  data  as  to  the  location  and 
extent  of  the  greater  deposits,  the  analyses  of  the  ores,  with 
all  the  machinery  and  devices  employed  in  mining,  hoisting, 
conveying,  storing,  etc.  Statistics,  not  only  based  upon  the 
operations  of  the  past,  but  in  a  degree  indicating  the  extent 
to  which  they  may  be  carried  on  in  the  future,  will  constitute 
a  valuable  feature  of  this  division. 

Every  provision  has  been  made  for  the  installation  of  the 
ores  of  both  the  precious  and  base  metals  and  cabinets  of 
mineral  specimens  contributed  by  private  individuals,  asso* 
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ciations  and  technical  and  mining  schools.  These  will  be 
arranged  with  conspicuous  care  as  to  detail.  States^  nations, 
individuals,  collectors  and  colleges  will  vie  with  one  another 
in  endeavors  to  establish  the  superiority  of  their  respective 
collections,  or  to  demonstrate  the  value  of  certain  mineral 
countries,  sections,  or  lands.  Every  ingenious  device  and 
design  will  be  utilized  by  the  several  States,  Territories  and 
countries  to  illustrate  the  magnitude  of  their  deposits. 

The  division  of  mining  machinery  will  demonstrate  the 
usefulness  and  economy  of  every  character  of  mechanical 
equipment.  Every  device,  invention,  tool  and  appliance 
employed  in  the  great  industry  will  be  fully  represented, 
either  by  an  exhibit  of  the  full-sized  plant  or  by  working 
models.  The  entire  plant  of  smelting  and  refining  works  and 
the  heavy  machinery  used  in  crushing  and  separating  ores 
will  be  in  operation.  A  complete  series  of  metallurgic  pro- 
cesses from  mineral  to  metal  will  be  installed. 

The  extensive  apparatus  and  tools  employed  in  the  great 
petroleum  and  natural  gas  industries  will  be  amply  exhibited, 
with  oils  and  bi-products.  No  group  will  be  of  greater  inter- 
est or  of  more  practical  value  than  that  which  illustrates  the 
extent  and  method  of  the  gigantic  operations  in  this  division 
of  the  mineral  kingdom. 

Plans  for  and  the  best  methods  of  equipping  assay  offices 
will  be  presented  and  illustrated.  Melting  and  scorification  fur- 
naces, with  muffles,  cupels,  etc.,  with  melting  pocs  and  fluxes 
handy  for  the  production  of  the  assayer's  "  button,"  volumet- 
ric and  other  test  methods,  rolls  and  small  crushers  for  pre- 
paring test  lots  of  ores,  the  most  delicate  instruments  of 
precision — these  and  the  associated  appliances  of  metallurgy 
will  be  exposed  for  the  edification  and  instruction  of  the  visitor. 
Marbles,  agates^  jaspers,  onyx,  silicified  wood,  etc.,  will  be 
offered  for  the  inspection  of  the  architect  and  decorator. 
Numerous  machines  and  tools  for  channelling,  sawing, 
lifting,  turning  and  polishing  granites,  sandstone,  marble, 
etc.,  will  be  collected  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating 
the  facility  with  which  great  masses  of  stone  are  transformed 
into  useful  and  ornamental  objects  and  made  suitable  for 
the  most  skilled  handicraft. 
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Sands  for  the  manufacture  of  glass,  many-colored  clays^  and 
kaolin  of  all  grades  for  the  potter,  brick-maker,  porcelain 
worker,  etc.,  polishing  substances,  whetstones,  hones,  and 
emeries,  will  constitute  a  group  of  unusual  interest  to  both  the 
student  and  manufacturer.  Asphaltic  and  cement  mixtures  and 
artificial  stones,  which  have  made  the  pavements  of  Paris  and 
of  the  Capitol  of  our  own  country  superb  in  their  cleanliness 
and  the  admiration  of  the  world,  will  be  illustrated  in  all  their 
multifarious  uses. 

The  salt  mines  of  the  Old  World,  and  the  brines  and  other 
salt  workings  of  our  own  country  will  contribute  their  quota 
of  this  snowy,  crystalline  product.  Adding  to  the  color  effect 
and  interest  of  the  exhibit  will  be  variegated  heaps  of  nitrates, 
sulphates,  borates,  pigments  of  all  kinds,  ochres  and  vermil- 
ions, phosphates,  coprolites  and  every  variety  of  mineral 
fertilizers.  In  another  group  the  useful  graphite,  with  the 
methods  by  which  it  is  transformed  for  use  in  the  shape  of 
leads,  crayons,  lubricants,  etc.,  will  be  exposed. 

Ingots,  bars,  and  castings  of  white  aluminum,  with  alum- 
inum alloys,  will  be  found  in  juxtaposition  with  pigs  and  bar$ 
of  reddish  cppper.  Tin  ores  and  block  tin,  sheet  and  bar  zinc, 
ingots  of  nickel,  specimens  of  bismuth,  antimony,  arsenic  and 
other  metals  with  their  ores  and  alloys  will  be  arranged  in  a 
manner  confusing  in  diversity,  yet  artistically  and  scientific- 
ally disposed. 

In  the  mining  machinery  section  will  be  shown  every  species 
of  apparatus,  simple  and  complex,  employed  in  working  a 
mine  from  the  lowest  drift  to  the  dump.  Methods  of  timber- 
ing, ventilating  and  lighting  the  various  slopes,  levels,  and 
galleries  will  be  shown  by  examples.  Trams,  hoists,  and 
automatic  dumps,  engines  for  pumping,  rock  breakers, 
screens,  grizzlies  and  other  sizing  appliances  will  attract  the 
inspection  of  the  visitor  and  instruct  in  the  greatest  of  all 
industries.  Improved  diamond  drills  and  contrivances  for 
loading  and  unloading  ores  and  for  their  storage,  automatic 
stevedores  for  transference  on  the  surface,  patent  self-empty- 
ing cars,  wire  ropeways  with  their  outfits  of  buckets,  etc., 
coal  tipples,  steam  shovels,  belt  conveyors,  etc.,  etc.,  will  com- 
plete the  methods  by  which  the  stupendous  mining  operations 
of  the  present  age  are  conducted. 
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For  the  purpose  of  practical  study,  the  division  of  History 
and  Literature  of  Mining  and  Metallurgy  will  be  unsurpassed. 
To  this  end,  college  faculties  and  professional  men  are  already 
pledged.  Every  facility  will  be  afforded  for  examining  in 
detail  the  geology  and  distribution  of  minerals  and  ore-bearing 
rock.  The  rich  literary  stores,  maps,  models,  etc.,  of  the  lead- 
ing educational  institutions  of  the  land,  will  present  to  the 
student  who  visits  this  great  repository  at  the  Columbian 
Exposition,  an  unexampled  opportunity  for  considering  the 
entire  subject  of  historiciil  and  statistical  mining.  Mine 
engineering  will  be  adequately  represented  by  surveys  and 
plottings,  by  projections  of  underground  work  and  models, 
and  by  literature  descriptive  of  the  methods  of  running  shafts, 
tunnels,  construction  of  mine  workings  and  the  handling  of 
ores. 

An  elaborate  and  accurate  reproduction  of  ancient  and 
unique  mining  and  metallurgical  methods,  appliances,  tools 
and  processes  as  illustrating  the  evolutions  in  the  industry, 
will  attract  the  attention  of  all  classes,  and  teach  fruitful  les- 
sons in  the  advance  of  science,  invention  and  general  civili- 
zation. 

When  the  exhibits  in  the  Department  of  Mines,  Mining  and 
Metallurgy  shall  have  been  properly  collected,  classified  and 
arranged,  the  department  will  be  a  comprehensive  and  com- 
plete exposition  of  all  the  great  mineral  treasures  of  the  earth 
and  the  methods  employed  in  their  search,  their  treatment, 
and  their  usage. 
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DEPARTMENT  E. 


MINE«,  MINING.  AND  METALLURGY. 


GROUP  42. 


MINERALS,    ORES,     NATIVE    METALS,     GEMS    AND    CRYSTALS. 
GEOLOGICAL   SPECIMENS. 

Class  290.    Collections  of  minerals  .systematically  arranged. 

Class  291.    Collections  of  ores  and  the  associated  minerals. 

Diamonds    and    gems,    rough,    uncut    and 

unmounted.    Crystallography 

Specimens    illustrating    the    formations    of    the 

earth,  systematically  arranged. 

GROUP  43. 

MINERAL     COMBUSTIBLES — COAL,     COKE,    PETROLEUM,    NATURAL 

GAS,   ETC. 

Class  292.  Coal — Anthracite,  semi-bituminous  and  bitumi- 
nous; coal  waste,  "  slack,"  coke  and  pressed  coal. 

Class  293.  Asphaltite  and  asphaltic  compounds — Uintaite, 
wortzilite,  grahamite,  albertite,  bitumen,  mineral 
tar,  amber. 

Class  294.    Petroleum — Illuminating  and  lubricating  oil. 

Class  295.    Natural  gas — Methods  of  conveying  and  using. 

GROUP  44. 

BUILDING  STONES,  MARBLES,  ORNAMENTAL   STONES   AND   QUARRY 

PRODUCTS. 

Class  296.  Building  stones,  granites,  slates,  etc.,  rough  hewn, 
sawed  or  polished — For  buildings,  bridges, 
walls,  or  other  constructions,  or  for  interior 
decoration,  or  for  furniture. 
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Marble,  white,  black,  or  colored. — Stalagmitic 
marbles,  onyx,  brecciated  marbles,  silicified 
wood,  agates,  jaspers,  porphyries,  etc.,  used  in 
building,  decoration,  statuary,  monuments, 
vases,  or  furniture. 

GROUP  45. 

GRINDING,  ABRADING,  AND    POLISHING  SUBSTANCES. 

Class  297.  Grindstones,  hones,  whetstones,  grinding  and 
polishing  materials,  sand,  quartz,  garnet,  crude 
topaz,  diamond,  corundum,  emery  in  the  rock 
and  pulverized,  and  in  assorted  sizes  and 
grades. 

GROUP  46. 

GRAPHITE    AND     ITS     PRODUCTS;      CLAYS    AND    OTHER    FICTILE 
MATERIALS  AND  THEIR  DIRECT  PRODUCTS  ;    ASBESTOS,  EIXT. 

Class  298.  Crude  graphite,  in  blocks  and  in  powder. 

Class  299.  Graphite  and  compounds  for  coating  iron. 

Class  300.  Graphite  lubricants. 

Class  301.  Electrotypers'  graphite. 

Class  302.  For  pencils,  crayons,  etc. 

Class  303.  Graphite  crucibles,  and  melting  pots. 

Class  304.  Clays,  kaolin,  silex,  and  other  materials  for  the 
manufacture  of  porcelain  faience,  and  of  glass, 
bricks,  terra  cotta,  tiles,  and  fire-brick;  various 
examples. 

Class  305.  Refractory  stones  for  lining  furnaces,  sandstone, 
steatite,  etc.,  and  refractory  furnace  materials. 
Mica;  kidney,  sheet  or  ground. 

Class  306.    Bauxite  clay  for  the  manufacture  of  aluminum. 

Class  307.    Asbestos,  crude  and  manufactured. 

Class  308.    Meerschaum. 
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GROUP  47. 

LIMESTONE,  CEMENTS,  AND  ARTIFICIAL  STONE. 

Class  309.  Lime,  cement  and  hydraulic  cement,  raw  and 
burned,  accompanied  by  specimens  of  the  crude 
rock  or  material  used;  also  artificial  stone, 
concrete,  beton. 
Specimens  of  lime  mortar  and  mixtures,  with 
illustrations  of  the  processes  of  mixing,  etc. 
Hydraulic  and  other  cements. 

Class  310.  Beton  mixtures  and  results,  with  illustrations  of 
the  processes. 

Class  311.  Artificial  stone  for  building  purposes,  building 
blocks,  cornices,  etc .  Artificial  stone  mixtures 
tor  pavements,  walls,  or  ceilings. 

Class  312.  Asphaltic  mastics  and  mixtures,  asphaltic  sand, 
asphaltic  limestone. 

Class  313.  Gypsum,  crude  and  boiled,  calcareous;  plasters, 
mastics,  etc. 


GROUP  48. 

SALTS,    SULPHUR,    FERTILIZERS,     PIGMENTS,     MINERAL     WATERS, 
AND  MISCELLANEOUS  USEFUL  MINERALS  AND  COMPOUNDS. 

Class  314.    Salt  from  beds  or  from  brines. 

Class  315.    Nitre  and  other  nitrates. 

Class  316.    Sulphates,  alums,  and  other  salts. 

Class  317.  Sulphur  and  pyrites  for  the  manufacture  of  sul- 
phuric acid. 

Class  318.    Boracic  acid  and  its  salts;  borax. 

Class  319.    Pigments,  iron  oxides,  ochres,  vermilion,  etc. 

Class  320.  Mineral  fertilizing  substances,  gypsum,  phosphate 
of  lime,  marls,  shells,  coprolites,  etc.,  not  manu- 
factured. (For  commercial  fertilizers  and  com- 
pounds, see  Group  17.) 
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Class  321.  Mineral  waters,  artesian  well  water  (for  commer- 
cial forms,  as  bottled  and  as  berevages,  see 
Group  10);  natural  brines,  saline  and  alkaline 
efflorescences  and  solutions. 

GROUP  49. 

METALLURGY  OF  IRON  AND  STEEL,  WITH  THE  PRODUCTS. 

Class  322.    Ore  mixtureSyfluxes,  and  fuels. 

Class  323.  Blast  furnaces — stacks,  stoves,  blowing  apparatus 
and  arrangement. 

Class  324.    Pig-iron,  cast-iron,  and  mixtures. 

Class  325.    Cupola  furnaces. 

Class  326.  Direct  processes — Sponge  and  blooming  plant 
and  apparatus. 

Class  327.  Puddling — Furnaces  and  appliances. 

Class  328.  Bessemer  machinery — Details  and  arrangements. 

Class  329.  Basic  process  and  apparatus. 

Class  330.  Open-hearth  steel — Plant  and  apparatus. 

Class  331.  Crucible  steel — Plant  and  apparatus. 

Class  332.  Nickel  steel. 

Class  333.  Manganese  iron  and  steel,  chrome  steel,  aluminum 
steel,  tungsten  steel,  other  forms  of  steel. 

Class  334.    Iron  and  steel.     Bars,  rods,  sheets,  wire. 

GROUP  50. 

ALUMINUM  AND  ITS  ALLOYS. 

Class  335.  Aluminum,  pure  and  commercial;  ingots,  castings^ 
bars,  rods,  wire,  sheets,  and  partly  manufactured 

Class  336.    Aluminum  alloys. 

Class  337.    Aluminum  alloy  wire  and  wire-cloth. 

Class  338.  Process  for  the  extraction  of  aluminum;  electric 
reduction  and  results. 
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GROUP  SX; 

COPPER  AND  ITS  ALLOYS.   METALLURGY. 

Class  339.  Native  copper,  and  the  methods  of  extracting, 
melting,  and  refining  it. 

Class  340,  Copper  ores  and  their  treatment  by  fire.  Copper 
smelting.  Pneumatic  process.  Converter 
system. 

Class  341.    Copper  extraction  in  the  "wet  "  way. 

Class  342.  Copper  in  ingots,  bars,  and  rolled,  with  specimens 
illustrating  its  various  stages  of  production. 
Copper  and  zinc.  Brass  industry,  and  prod- 
ucts regarded  as  materials  of  manufacture. 

Class  343.    Copper  and  aluminum,  aluminum  bronze. 


GROUP  52. 

METALLURGY   OF  TIN,  TIN-PLATE  ETC. 

Class  344.    Tin  ores  and  their  treatment. 

Class  345.    Block  tin  and  its  extraction  from  tin  ore. 

Class  346.    Tin-plate  and  methods  of  cleaning  and  coating 
iron  and  steel  plates. 


GROUP  S3. 

METALLURGY   OF   ZINC,    NICKEL   AND  COBALT. 

Class  347.  Production  of  spelter. 

Class  348.  Sheet  and  bar  zinc. 

Clas    349.  Production  of  zinc  oxide. 

Class  350.  Nickel  in  ingots^  bars,  rods,  sheets  and  wire. 

Class  351.  Nickel-covered  steel  and  iron  by  rolling. 

Class  352.  Nickel  "plating." 

Class  353.  Nickel  salts. 

Class  354.  Special  nickel  alloys,  as  German  silver,  etc. 

Class  355.  Nickel  steel.     (See  Class  332.) 
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GROUP  54. 

METALLURGY  OF  ANTIMONY  AND  OTHER  METALS  NOT  SPECIFICALLY 

CLASSED. 

Class  356.  Crude  and  star  antimony. 

Class  357.  Antimony  compounds  and  principal  alloys. 

Class  358.  Arsenic,  white  arsenic,  orpiment,  and  realgar. 

Class  359.  Bismuth  and  alloys.     Quicksilver  and  amalgams. 

GROUP  55. 

EXTRACTION  OF  GOLD  AND  SILVER  BY  MILLING. 

Class  360.  Gold  mills  and  accessories. 
Class  361.  Silver  mills  and  accessories. 
Class  362.    Apparatus    and     accessories    of    amalgamation; 

handling  quicksilver. 
Class  363.    Retorting,  melting,  stamping,  shipping  bullion. 

GROUP  56. 

EXTRACTION  OF  GOLD  AND  SILVER  BY  LIXIVIATION. 

Class  364.    Roasting  and  chloridizing  furnaces. 
Class  365.    Chlorination  process  and  adjuncts. 
Class  366.    Other  processes. 

GROUP  57. 

EXTRACTION  OF   GOLD,  SILVER,  AND  LEAD  BY  FIRE. 

Class  367.  Furnace  plant  and  appliances. 
Class  368.  Lead  bullion  molds  and  bars. 
Class  369.    Refining  operations.^ 

GROUP  58. 

QUARRYING  AND  WORKING   STONE. 

Class  370.    Quarrying,  channeling,  and  cutting  engines. 

Class  371.    Derricks  and  fittings. 

Class  372,    Slate-cutting,  sawing,  and  planing  machines. 
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Class  373.  Machines  and  apparatus  for  cuttings  turning,  and 
polishing  marble,  granite,  and  other  stone. 
(See  Group  78.) 

GROUP  59- 

PLACER,  HYDRAULIC,  AND  "DRIFT  "  MINING. 

Class  374.    Apparatus   and   machines    for  washing    gravel; 

sluices,  cradles,  toms,  rockers,  riffles,  etc. 
Class  375.    Construction  of  ditches,  flumes,  pen-stocks,  etc. 
Class  376.    Pipes  for  conveying  water. 
Class  377.    "Giants,"  nozzles,  and  appurtenances. 

GROUP  60. 

TOOLS    AND    APPLIANCES  OF    UNDERGROUND   MINING,   TIMBERING 
AND  SUPPORTING. 

Class  378.    Timber  cutting  and  framing  machines. 

Class  379.    Methods  of  timbering  shown  by  examples. 

Class  380.  Underground  chutes,  gates,  and  appliances  for 
delivering  ores.  Methods  and  appliances  for 
ventilating,  lighting  and  signaling. 

GROUP  61. 

BORING  AND  DRILLING  TOOLS  AND  MACHINERY,  AND  APPARATUS 
FOR  BREAKING  OUT  ORE  AND  COAL. 

Class  381.    Picks,  gads,  and  hammers. 

Class  382.    Hand-drills,  hammers,  and  blasting  implements. 

Class  383.    Drilling  by  steam  or  compressed  air, — "power 

drills.*' 
Class  384.    Diamond  drills  for  prospecting  or  for  sinking  and 

driving. 
Class  385.    Well  and  shaft  boring  (various  systems). 
Class  386.    Boring  for  water,  oil,  or  gas — tools  and  methods. 

Class  387,  Machines,  apparatus  and  implements  for  cutting 
coaU 
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GROUP  62. 

PUMPS,  ENGINES  AND  APPARATUS  USED  IN    MINING  FOR  PUMPING, 
DRAINING  AND  HOISTING. 

GROUP  63. 

MOVING,  STORING  AND  DELIVERING  ORES,  COALS,  ETC. 

Class  388.  Tramways,  turn-tables,  automatic  hoisting  and 
conveying  on  the  surface,  contrivances  for  load- 
ing and  unloading  ores  and  coal. 

Class  389.    Cars  of  all  kinds. 

Class  390.    Automatic  dumping. 

Class  391.    Ore  bins  and  appliances. 

GROUP  64. 

APPARATUS  FOR  CRUSHING  AND  PULVERIZING. 

Class  392.  Rock  breakers. 

Class  393.  Rolls. 

Class  '394.  Large  stamps. 

Class  395.  Stamps  and  mortars. 

Class  396.  Revolving  grinding  mills. 

Class  397.  Coal  breakers. 

GROUP  65. 

SIZING  APPLIANCES. 

Class  398.  Grizzlys  and  bar  screens  and  sieves. 

Class  399.  Perforated  plates. 

Class  400.  Wire-mesh  sieves  and  trammels. 

Class  401.  Sizing  by  currents  of  water  or  air.     Overflows. 

Class  402.  Sizing  by  belts. 

GROUP  66. 

ASSAYING  APPARATUS  AND   FIXTURES. 

Class  403.    Plans  of  assay  offices. 

Class  404.    Furnaces,  muffles  and  appliances. 

Class  405.    Scorification  and  cupelling. 
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Class  406.  Volumetric  methods  and  apparatus. 

Class  407.  Fluxes  and  their  receptacles. 

Class  408.  Assay  balances,  etc.     (See  Group  112.) 

Class  409.  Assay  tables^  assay  schemes  and  methods 

GROUP  67. 

HISTORY  AND  LITERATURE  OF  MINING  AND  METALLURGY. 

Class  410.    Maps,  relief-models  and  pictures  to  illustrate  the 
geology  and  distribution  of  minerals  and  mines 
and  the  methods  of  working  mines. 
Class  411.    History  and  statistics  of  mines  and  mining  dis- 
tricts. 

Charts,  diagrams  and  tabular  representations. 
Statistics  of  mineral  production. 
Class  412.  Mine  engineering — surface  and  underground  sur- 
veying and  plotting,  projection  of  underground 
work,  location  of  shafts,  tunnels,  etc.;  surveys 
for  aqueducts  and  for  drainage.  g 

Boring  and  drilling  rocks,  shafts  and  tunnels,  etc.; 
surveys  for  aqueducts  and  for  ascertaining  the 
nature  and  extent  of  mineral  deposits. 

Construction — Sinking  and  lining  shafts  by  vari- 
ous methods,  driving  and  timbering  tunnels 
and  the  general  operations  of  opening,  stoping 
and  breaking  down  ore;  timbering,  lagging  and 
masonry. 

Hoisting  and  delivering  at  the  surface,  rock,  ore 
or  miners;  pumping  and  draining  by  engines, 
buckets  or  by  adits. 

Ventilating  and  lighting. 

GROUP  68. 

ORIGINALS  OR    REPRODUCTIONS  OF    EARLY  AND    NOTABLE    IMPLE- 
MENTS AND  APPARATUS  USED  IN  MINING  A.\D  METALLURGY. 
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TRAFFIC  ARRANGEMENTS. 


A  very  large  amount  of  work  has  already  been  done  by 
the  Traffic  Department  in  the  line  of  aranging  for  the  proper 
transportation  of  exhibits  and  the  securing  of  reduced  rates 
on  the  same.  Material  reductions  have  been  made  by  all  of 
the  leading  railway  lines  of  the  country.  In  announcing  the 
concessions  thus  far  secured,  it  may  be  generally  stated  that 
full  tariff  rates  will  be  charged  on  exhibits  on  the  forward 
journey,  the  same  being  returned  free  to  point  of  shipment 
via  the  same  route  first  used,  and  provided  the  ownership  of 
the  goods  exhibited  remains  unchanged.  Freight  charges  must 
be  prepaid  at  the  point  of  shipment,  the  goods  being  deliv- 
ered at  the  Exposition  clear  of  all  charges  incident  to  the 
transportation. 

The  maximum  charge  for  removing,  storing  and  return- 
ing empty  cases,  and  packing  material  for  exhibitors  who 
request  it,  will  be  as  follows: 

For  empty  cases  and  packing  material  without  insurance, 
two  (2)  cents  per  cubic  foot. 

For  empty  cases  and  packing  material  with  insurance,  two 
and  one-half  (2^)  cents  per  cubic  foot.  Neither  these  stor- 
age rates  nor  the  terminal  charges  referred  to  below  are  defi- 
nitely determined.     It  is  hoped  both  may  be  modified. 

An  elaborate  system  of  tracks  within  the  grounds  mini- 
mize the  difficulty  and  labor  of  handling  exhibits  of  a  heavy 
or  cumbersome  character.  Tracks  of  standard  gauge  will  be 
constructed  into  the  center  of  the  mines  and  mining  building, 
so  that  bulk  is  not  broken  until  the  consignment  is  finally 
unloaded  on  the  exhibition  space. 

The  following  schedule  of  current  class  rates  in  effect  at 
the  present  time  between  the  principal  seaboard  ports  and 
Chicago  (subject  to  change)  arc: 
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From 

1st. 

2d. 

ad. 

4th. 

5th. 

6th. 

A 

B 

C 

D 

Class. 

Class. 

Class. 

Class. 

Class. 

Class. 

New  York. 

76 

65 

60 

85 

80 

25 

PhiUufelpbia. 

99 

60 

48 

88 

28 

28 

Baltimore. 

til 

67 

47 

82 

27 

82 

Boston. 

T& 

66 

60 

85 

80 

25 

Portland,  Me. 

65 

57 

44 

81 

26 

23 

Newport  Nws. 

60 

51 

48 

20 

25 

20 

Montreal. 

65 

57 

44 

8L 

26 

28 

New  Orleans. 

1.18 

08 

78 

61 

60 

44 

San  Francisco. 

1.90 

8.70 

8.03 

8.80 

2.00 

2.00 

1.80 

1.45 

1.S0 

Portland,  Ore. 

4.00 

8.70 

2.06 

2.80 

8.00 

2.00 

1.80 

L46 

1.80 

To  the  above  class  rates  there  will  be  added  a  sum  not  to 
exceed  eight  cents  per  loo  pounds.  This  is  a  terminal  charge 
covering  the  switching  of  exhibits  into  the  Exposition 
grounds  from  the  point  of  intersection  with  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral Railroad,  and  the  placing  of  exhibits  on  or  adjacent  to 
the  space  allotted. 

The  railroad  classification  of  the  material  with  which  the 
department  of  Mines  and  Mining  has  to  deal  covers  such  an 
extensive  range  that,  without  going  more  into  detail  than  is 
the  purpose  of  this  pamphlet,  only  a  general  idea  of  the  cost 
of  shipping  mining  machinery  and  products  can  be  given. 
As  classified  by  both  Eastern  and  Western  lines,  mining 
specimens  are  considered  fourth-class  freight.  Ores,  not 
mineral  specimens,  also  come  under  the  same  head.  Machin- 
ery of  various  kinds  is  graded  from  ^'  double  first  '*  down  to 
** fourth  class.'' 
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GENERAL  RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 
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Rule  i.  Exhibitors  will  not  be  charged  for  space.  A  limited 
amount  of  power  will  be  supplied  gratuitously. 
This  amount  will  be  settled  definitely  at  the  time 
space  is  allotted.  Power  in  excess  of  that  allotted 
gratuitously  will  be  furnished  by  the  Exposition 
at  a  fixed  price.  Demands  for  such  excess  must 
be  made  before  the  allotment  of  space. 

Rule  2.  Any  single  piece  or  section  of  any  exhibit  of  greater 
weight  than  30,000  pounds  will  not  be  accepted 
if  machinery  is  required  for  its  installation. 

Rule  3.  Exhibitors  must  provide,  at  their  own  expense,  all 
show-cases,  cabinets,  shelving,  counters,  fittings, 
etc.,  which  they  may  require,  and  all  counter- 
shafts, pulleys,  belting,  etc.,  for  the  transmission 
of  power  from  the  maki  shafts. 

Rule  4.  Exhibitors  will.be  confined  to  such  exhibits  as  are 
specified  in  their  application.  When  the  allot- 
ment of  space  is  definitely  made,  exhibitors  will 
be  notified  of  their  allotment  of  space  and  its 
location,  and  will  be  furnished  with  a  permit  to 
occupy  the  same,  subject  to  the  general  rules  and 
regulations  adopted  for  the  government  of  the 
Exposition  and  the  special  rules  governing  the 
Department  in  which  their  exhibit  will  be  made. 
Permits  for  space  will  not  be  transferable. 

Rule  5.  Special  rules  will  be  issued  governing  each  Depart- 
ment and  the  sale  of  articles  within  the  build- 
ings or  on  the  grounds,  but  no  articles  shall  be 
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sold  for  removal  previous  to  the  close  of  the 
Exposition,  unless  a  concession  or  privilege  for 
the  same  has  been  granted  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  "Privileges"  refer  to  the  sale 
of  such  goods  as  are  manufactured  in  order  to 
illustrate  a  machine  or  process  exhibited.  "  Con- 
cessions" refer  to  the  sale  of  all  goods  and  opera- 
tion of  attractions  from  which  the  securing  of 
revenue  is  the  sole  object  of  the  lessees.  The 
removal  of  exhibits  will  not  be  permitted  prior 
to  the  close  of  the  Exposition. 

Rule  6.  Decorations,  signs,  dimensions  of  cabinets,  shelv- 
ing, counters,  etc.,  and  the  arrangement  of 
exhibits  must  conform  to  the  general  plan 
adopted  by  the  Director-General. 


Rule  7.  Reasonable  precautions  will  be  taken  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  exhibits,  but  the  World's  Columbian 
Exposition  will  not  be  responsible  for  any  dam- 
age to,  or  for  the  loss  or  destruction  of  an  ex- 
hibit resulting  from  any  cause. 

Rule  8.  All  packages  containing  exhibits  intended  for  the 
several  Departments  must  be  addressed  to  the 
"Director-General,  World's  Columbian  Exposi- 
tion, Chicago,  Illinois,  U.  S.  A."  In  addition, 
the  following  information  must  be  written  on 
the  outside  of  each  package: 

{a)  Department  in  which  exhibit  is  to  be  in- 
stalled. 

(d)  The  State  or  Territory  from  which    the 

package  comes. 
(c)  The  name  and  address  of  the  exhibitor. 
(^)  The  number  of  the  permit  for  space. 

(e)  Total  number  of    packages  sent   by  the 

same  exhibitor.  The  serial  number 
must  be  marked  on  each  package  and  a 
list  of  the  contents  enclosed  in  each 
package.     Freight  must  be  prepaid. 
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Rule  ;  Favorable  terms  will  be  arranged  by  which  exhib- 
itors may  insure  their  own  goods.  Exhibitors 
may  employ  watchmen  of  their  own  choice  to 
guard  their  goods  during  the  hours  the  Exposi- 
tion is  open  to  the  public.  Such  watchmen  will 
be  subject  to  the  rules  and  regulations  governing 
employes  of  the  Exposition;  but  no  exhibitor 
will  be  permitted  to  employ  attendants  or  assist- 
ants for  service  in  any  building,  except  upon 
written  consent  of  the  Chief  of  the  Department. 

Rule  io.  The  expense  of  transporting,  receiving,  unpacking 
and  arranging  exhibits,  as  well  as  their  removal 
at  the  close  of  the  Exposition,  shall  be  paid  by 
the  exhibitor. 

Rule  ii.  If  no  authorized  person  is  at  hand  to  take  charge 
of  exhibits  within  a  reasonable  time  after  arrival 
at  the  Exposition  buildings,  they  will  be  removed 
and  stored  at  the  cost  and  risk  of  whomsoever  it 
may  concern. 

Rule  12.  The  installation  of  heavy  articles  requiring  foun- 
dations should,  by  special  arrangement  with  the 
Chief  of  Construction,  begin  as  soon  as  the 
progress  of  the  work  on  the  buildings  will  permit. 
The  general  reception  of  articles  at  the  Exposi- 
tion buildings  will  commence  November  ist, 
1892,  and  no  article  will  be  admitted  after  April 
loth,  1893.  Space  not  taken  possession  of  April 
.  I  St,  1893,  will  revert  to  the  Director-General  for 
re-assignment. 

•Rule  13.  If  exhibits  are  intended  for  competition  it  must  be 
so  stated  by  the  exhibitor,  or  they  will  be  ex- 
cluded from  examination  for  award. 

Rule  14.  The  Chief  of  each  Department  will  provide  cards 
of  uniform  size  and  character,  which  may  be 
affixed  to  exhibits,  and  on  which  will  be  stated 
only  the  exhibitor's  name  and  address,  the  name 
of  the  object  or  article  e:«hibited,  and  its  cata- 
logue number. 
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Rule  15.  Articles  that  are  in  any  way  dangerous  or  offensive, 
also  patent  medicines,  nostrums  and  empirical 
preparations  whose  ingredients  are  concealed, 
will  not  be  admitted  to  the  Exposition. 

Rule  16.  Exhibitors'  business  cards  and  brief  descriptive 
circulars,  only,  may  be  placed  within  such  exhibi. 
tor's  space  for  distribution.  The  right  is  reserved 
by  the  Director-General  to  restrict  or  discontinue 
this  privilege  whenever  it  is  carried  to  excess, 
or  becomes  an  annoyance  to  visitors. 

Rule  17.  The  chief  of  each  Department,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Director-General,  has  the  power  to  order 
the  removal  of  any  article  he  may  consider  dan- 
gerous, detrimental  to,  or  incompatible  with  the 
object  or  decorum  of  the  Exposition,  or  the  com- 
fort and  safety  of  the  public. 


Rule  18.  Exhibitors  will  be  held  responsible  for  the  clean- 
liness of  their  exhibits  and  the  space  surround- 
ing the  same.  All  exhibits  must  be  in  complete 
order  each  day,  at  least  thirty  minutes  before 
the  hour  of  opening.  No  work  of  this  character 
will  be  permitted  during  the  hours  the  building 
is  open  to  the  public.  In  case  of  failure  on  the 
part  of  any  exhibitor  to  observe  this  rule,  the 
Chief  of  the  Department  may  adopt  such  means 
to  enforce  the  same  as  circu  mstances  may  suggest. 

Rule  19.  Sketches,  Drawings,  Photographs  or  other  repro- 
ductions of  articles  exhibited  will  only  be  allowed 
upon  the  joint  assent  of  the  exhibitor  and  the 
Director-General;  but  general  views  of  portions 
of  the  interiors  of  the  buildings  may  be  made  on 
the  approval  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 
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Rule  20.  Immediately  after  the  close  of  the  Exposition^ 
exhibitors  must  remove  their  effects,  and  com- 
4>lete  such  removal  before  January  ist,  1894. 
Goods  then  remaining  will  be  removed  and  dis- 
posed of  under  the  direction  of  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition. 

Rule  21.  An  official  catalogue  will  be  published  in  English, 
French,  German  and  Spanish.  The  sale  of  cata- 
logues is  reserved  exclusively  by  the  Exposition 
Company. 

Rule  22.  Each  person  who  becomes  an  exhibitor  thereby 
agrees  to  conform  strictly  to  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations established  for  the  government  of  the 
Exposition. 

Rule  23.  Communications  concerning  applications  for 
space,  and  negotiations  relative  thereto,  should 
be  addressed  to  the  "Director-General,  World's 
Columbian  Exposition,  Chicago,  Illinois,  U.  S.  A. 


Rule  24.  The  management  reserves  the  right  to  construe, 
amend  or  add  to  all  rules  and  regulations  when- 
ever it  may  be  deemed  necessary  for  the  interest 
of  the  Exposition. 

(Signed)   GEORGE  R.  DAVIS, 
Director-General. 
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STATE  EXHIBITS. 


The  World's  Columbian  Exposition, 

Office  of  Director-General, 

Chicago,  May  5,  1891. 

In  answer  to  many  inquiries  as  to  the  matter  of  domestic 
exhibits  and  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  separate 
State  exhibits  at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition,  the  fol- 
lowing regulations  have  been  adopted  by  the  National  Com- 
mission and  the  Board  of  Directors  : 

First, — All  exhibits  intended  to  be  competitive  and  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  juries  or  committees  authorized  to  award 
prizes  must  be  located  in  some  one  of  the  general  Exposition 
buildings,  and  be  grouped  according  to  the  official  classifica- 
tion, except  such  exhibits  as  can  only  be  properly  and  advan- 
tageously displayed  in  the  grounds;  provided,  however,  that 
this  exception  shall  only  operate  in  those  cases  where,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Director-General,  he  shall  deem  it  expedient 
to  grant  the  express  permission. 

Second, — Each  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  the  Territories, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia,  shall  be  entitled  to  erect  and 
maintain,  on  the  Exposition  grounds,  a  building  for  the  use 
of  State,  Territory,  or  District  of  Columbia  (or  two  or  more 
States  or  Territories,  if  so  desired,  may  erect  and  maintain  a 
building  in  common),  and  each  State  or  Territory  desiring  to 
erect  such  a  building  (or  two  or  more  proposing  to  erect  a 
building  to  be  used  in  common)  shall,  through  their  official 
representatives  or  their  State  World's  Fair  Boards,  file  with 
the  Director-General  an  application,  in  writing,  for  ground 
space  for  such  building,  and,  as  soon  as  possible,  give  a  gen- 
eral description  of  the  character  and  style  of  the  building 
proposed  to  be  erected,  and  the  sum  of  money  appropriated 
for  the  construction  thereof;  and  after  the  ground  space  shall 
have  been  allotted,  as  hereinafter  provided,  and  before  any 
occupation  thereof,  there  shall  be  filed  with  the  Chief  of  the 
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Bureau  of  Construction  detailed  plans  and  specifications  for 
each  such  proposed  building,  and  when  such  plans  and  speci- 
fications shall  have  been  approved  by  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Construction  and  by  the  Director-General,  a  permit  to  erect 
the  building  shall  be  issued  by  the  last  named  officer. 

Third. — That,  preparatory  to  the  assignment  of  ground 
space  for  State  buildings,  the  Director-General,  after  confer- 
ence with,  and  the  concurrence  of,  the  Grounds  and  Build- 
ings Committee  of  the  Exposition,  shall  cause  the  States  and 
Territories  of  the  Union  to  be  grouped  in  such  manner  as 
shall  appear  most  likely  to  produce  the  best  results  to  the 
Exposition  as  a  whole,  and  shall  allot  suitable  ground  space 
to  each  of  such  groups;  and  after  such  allotment  shall  have 
been  made,  the  space  in  each  allotment  shall  be  again  prop- 
erly subdivided  so  as  to  provide  suitable  independent  location 
for  each  such  State  or  Territory  (or  any  two  or  more  of  them 
desiring  a  location  in  common),  and  the  location  of  each  indi- 
vidual State  or  Territory  (or  any  two  or  more  of  them  desiring 
a  location  in  common)  within  the  territorial  space  assigned  to 
that  group  wherein  they  are  included  shall  be  determined  in 
the  order  of  their  application;  subject,  however,  to  harmony 
of  grouping  of  buildings,  which  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Construction  and  the  Director- 
General. 

Fourth. — That  correct  plans  and  specifications  for  every 
State  Building,  as  approved  by  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Construction  and  the  Director-General,  shall,  before  the 
issuance  of  the  permit,  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Director- 
General  and  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Construction,  and  be 
preserved  as  a  record  of  the  Exposition. 

Fifth. — That,  in  the  construction  of  such  State  buildings, 
each  State  or  Territory  may  use  such  material  or  materials 
produced  in  such  State  or  Territory  as  the  State  Board  shall 
determine,  with  a  view  of  promoting  a  full  exhibition  of  the 
structural  materials  produced  in  such  State  or  Territory. 

Sixth. — Such  State  buildings  shall  be  maintained  as  a  State 
or  Territorial  headquarters,  under  the  control  of  the  State 
Board,  but  subject  to  the  rules  and  regulations  governing  the 
Exposition,  for  the  convenience  and  entertainment  of  resi- 
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dents  of  the  particular  State  or  Territory,  and  the  reception 
and  entertainment  of  their  friends  and  such  guests  as  they 
may  invite  to  share  the  hospitality  of  such  State  or  Territory; 
and  shall  also,  if  desired  by  the  State  or  Territory,  be  used  as 
a  depository  for  a  collective  exhibit  of  such  a  line  as  shall 
best  illustrate  and  exemplify  the  natural  resources  of  such 
State,  as  well  as  its  historical  and  archaeological  features. 
Each  such  collective  State  exhibit  shall,  however,  be  installed 
and  maintained  only  subject  to  the  following  conditions,  lim- 
itations and  restrictions,  to-wit : 

{a)  These  exhibits  shall  not  be  catalogued,  nor  consid- 
ered as  competitive,  or  at  all  entitled  to  participate  in  pmcs 
or  awards,  nor  be  within  the  jurisdiction  o£  the  committees 
or  juries  of  award. 

^  They  shaH  embrace  no  manufactured  goods  nor  pro- 
ducts. 

(r)  No  processes  shall  be  included  therein,  and  no  motive 
power  pennitted  in  any  such  building. 

George  R.  Davjs, 
Director-  General, 
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SPECIAL  RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 


DEPARTMENT    OF   MINES,  MINING,  AND 
METALLURGY. 


1.  Space  granted  to  an  exhibitor  may  be  utilized  in  such 
manner  as  the  exhibitor  may  determine.  But  before  per- 
mits to  occupy  allotted  spaces  are  issued,  full  detailed  infor- 
mation, describing  the  proposed  exhibit,  showing  general 
design,  elevation,  construction,  decorations,  material  to  be 
used,  etc.,  must  be  submitted  to  the  Chief  of  the  Department 
for  approval. 

2.  No  exhibit  shall  be  more  than  twenty  feet  in  height, 
except  by  consent  of  the  Chief  of  the  Department. 

3.  Partitions  must  not  exceed  twelve  feet  in  height. 

4.  Platforms  must  be  ten  inches  high,  no  more  nor  less. 

5.  Railings  must  be  three  feet  in  height  from  the  floor. 

6.  All  covered  spaces  must  be  open,  at  least  in  front,  and 
supports  or  columns  must  not  exceed  twelve  feet  in  height. 

7.  No  portion  of  the  flooring  of  the  Building  can  be 
removed  or  cut  into  by  exhibitors  except  by  special  permis- 
sion of  the  Chief  of  the  Department. 

8.  Exhibitors  of  mining  machinery  or  processes  must  be 
either  the  manufacturer  or  inventor  of  said  machinery  and 
processes,  but  the  manufacturer  or  inventor  may  specially 
appoint  an  agent  to  make  such  exhibit,  such  appointment  to 
be  certified  to  and  endorsed  by  the  Director-General. 

9.  All  exhibits  of  machinery  in  motion  must  be  enclosed 
by  a  railing  not  less  than  three  feet  in  height  from  the  floor, 
and  no  machinery  in  motion  can  be  located  within  three  feet 
of  any  aisle  or  passageway. 

10.     The  power  provided  for  the  Mines  and  Mining  Build- 
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ing  will  be  electricity  and  compressed  air.  Electric,  air,  gas, 
water,  and  sewer  mains  will  be  laid  by  the  Exposition.  All 
connections  for  power,  water,  or  sewerage,  must  be  made  at 
the  expense  of  the  exhibitor. 

11.  Space  for  raw  material  used  in  demonstration  will 
require  a  special  permit,  and  all  product  or  refuse  resulting 
from  such  demonstration  must  be  removed  each  day. 

12.  All  mineral  in  cabinets  must  be  plainly  labeled, 
giving  at  least  the  scientific  name  and  the  locality  of  the 
specimen. 

13.  All  ores  must  have  affixed  or  attached  thereto  infor- 
mation as  to  the  character  of  the  specimen,  location  of 
deposit,  and  rough  analysis.  Such  other  data  as  will  be  of 
interest  to  the  public,  may  be  given  at  the  discretion  of  the 
exhibitor. 

14.  All  coals  must  bear  a  card  or  tag,  giving  variety  and 
tests  and  location  of  mine  and  output. 

15.  All  building  stones  must  bear  a  card  or  tag,  giving 
popular  name  and  tests  and  location  of  quarry. 

16.  No  piece  of  ore  or  coal  shall  exceed  three  feet  in 
diameter,  except  by  special  permission  of  the  Chief  of  the 
Department. 

17.  Exhibits  of  building  and  ornamented  stone  must  be  in 
cubes,  and  should  not  be  more  than  one  foot  square  ;  one 
side  at  least  must  be  finished. 

18.  Upright  cabinets,  to  conform  to  general  design, 
should  have  a  base  one  foot  high,  a  glass  front  six  feet  in 
height,  a  six-inch  cornice,  be  one  foot  in  depth  and  either  five 
or  ten  feet  in  width.  A  preferable  size  for  flat  cases  is  four 
by  five  feet,  one  foot  deep. 

19.  Slabs  of  marble,  onyx,  etc.,  whether  rough  or  pol- 
ished, pavement  slabs,  artificial  stone,  set  cement,  tiling,  etc., 
must  not  exceed  four  feet  square,  in  superficial  dimensions. 

20.  Permits  for  space  will  not  be  transferable. 

21.  Safety  vaults  can  be  secured  for  the  safekeeping 
and  protection  of,  exhibits  of  unusual  value. 
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22.     The  Chief  of  the  Department  reserves  the  right  to 
construe^  modify  or  amend  these  rules  and  regulations. 

F.  J.  V.  Skiff, 

Chief  of  Department 
Approved  :    Geo.  R.  Davis, 

Director-General. 


DONOHUE  &  HENNEBERRY, 

Printers  and  Binders, 

407  TO  435  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF 


TRANSPORTATION    EXHIBITS, 

RAILWAYS,  VESSELS,  VEHICLES. 


For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  world's  fairs,  it  has 
been  decided  to  give  the  science  of  transportation,  in  its 
broadest  meaning,  that  attention  to  which  its  importance 
entitles  it.  The  development  of  modern  transportation  has 
been  so  recent  and  so  rapid  that  its  significance  has  hardly 
been  understood.  Already  its  early  history  is  in  many 
instances  fading  away  or  utterly  lost.  Judged  by  their  rela- 
tions to  the  every  day  life  of  the  world,  no  other  industry  sur- 
passes it  in  utility,  or  equals  it  as  a  power  in  the  progress  of 
civilization.  Considered  from  the  standpoint  of  the  amount 
of  capital  invested  it  overshadows  every  other  industry.  Prof. 
Arthur  T.  Hadley,  of  Yale  College,  says: 

"The  railroads  of  the  world  are  to-day  worth  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  thousand  million  of  dollars.  This  probably 
represents  one-tenth  of  the  total  wealth  of  civilized 
nations,  and  one-quarter  if  not  one-third  of  their  invested 
capital.     It  is  doubtful  whether  the  aggregate  plant  used  in 
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all  manufacturing  industries  can  equal  it  in  value.  The  cap- 
ital engaged  in  banking  is  a  trifle  beside  it.  The  world's  whole 
stock  of  money  of  every  kind — gold,  silver  and  paper — would 
purchase  only  a  third  of  its  railroads." 

If  to  the  railroads  we  add  the  shipping  of  the  world  and 
all  means  of  conveyance  on  common  roads,  the  magnitude  of 
the  interests  represented  in  this  department  of  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition  may  be  fairly  estimated. 

PLAN  AND    SCOPE. 

It  is  the  intent  of  this  department  that  it  shall  fully  and 
fairly  present  the  origin,  growth  and  development  of  the 
various  methods  of  transportation  used  in  all  ages  and  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  As  far  as  possible,  the  means  and  appli- 
ances of  barbarous  and  semi-civilized  tribes  will  be  shown 
by  specimen  vehicles,  trappings  and  craft.  Past  history  will 
be  illustrated  by  relics  of  the  earlier  days.  It  is  hoped  that 
in  the  interest  of  historical  accuracy  and  the  preservation  of 
important  relics  which  are  now  daily  passing  away,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Transportation  Exhibits  may  be 
called,  by  its  friends  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  to  exhibits  of 
this  kind  which  may  and  ought  to  be  secured. 

The  development  of  water  craft  from  the  crudest  forms 
to  the  modern  ocean  steamship;  of  wheeled  vehicles,  from 
the  first  inception  of  the  idea  of  the  wheel  to  their  present 
seeming  perfection;  and  of  that  greatest  of  all  means  of 
transportation — the  railway — will  also  be  further  illustrated 
by  accurate  models,  drawings,  plans  and  designs  in  cases 
where  the  actual  apparatus,  appliance  or  machine  itself  can 
not  be  exhibited. 

It  is  the  desire  of  this  department  to  keep  the  historical 
feature  clearly  in  view,  and  even  to  magnify  it.  By  so  doing, 
the  greatest  exhibition  of  the  actual  means  of  transportation 
employed  throughout  the  world  to-day  will  stand  out  in  high 
relief  by  contrast;  and  the  wonderful  achievements  of  recent 
years  will  bear  more  weighty  testimony  to  the  genius  of  the 
age  in  which  we  live. 

The  classification  which  is  presented  herewith,  is  intended 
to  be  reasonably  full  and  complete,  but  not  to  enumerate  by 
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name  all  possible  or  probable  kinds  of  exhibits.  A  careful 
perusal  of  it  will  prove  suggestive  and  helpful  to  intending 
exhibitors.  It  may  seem  to  include  some  things  which  it  is 
difficult  to  show  in  an  exhibition  of  this  kind,  but  the  object 
kept  in  view  is  to  make  so  complete  an  exposition  of  the 
methods  and  means  employed  in  every  branch  of  the  business 
of  transportation,  that  the  earnest  student  of  the  science  may 
here  find  everything  at  his  hand,  without  encountering  the 
difficulties  which  now  beset  and  environ  such  study  and 
investigation.  A  grand  object  lesson  will  be  presented  so 
clearly  and  impressively  that  a  child  may  learn  in  hours  and 
days  what  would  otherwise  require  months  and  years.  But 
in  addition  to  the  object  lesson,  there  will  be  a  gathering  of 
plans,  designs,  blanks,  reports^  monographs,  literature,  and 
everything  appertaining  in  any  way  to  "methods  of  abridg- 
ing distance/'  such  as  has  never  been  made  before,  and  such 
as  must  have  an  appreciable  effect  upon  future  growth  and 
development.  The  tendency  of  such  collections  and  the 
inevitable  comparisons  resulting,  is  to  bring  the  lowest  up  to 
the  level  of  the  best,  and  to  stimulate  to  an  extraordinary  degree 
both  the  adoption  of  the  most  improved  methods  and  the 
invention  of  new  means. 

THE   BUILDING. 

The  building  for  the  display  of  transportation  exhibits  is 
eligibly  located  on  the  western  bank  of  the  large  lagoon  sur- 
rounding the  beautiful  wooded  island  which  occupies  nearly 
the  center  of  the  Exposition.  As  will  be  seen  by  the  bird's- 
eye  view  (Plate  I)  it  is  near  the  main  entrance  to  the  grounds 
and  convenient  of  access  for  those  arriving  by  all  routes.  The 
building  is  surmounted  by  a  cupola  reaching  a  height  of  165 
feet.  Eight  elevators  will  run  from  the  center  of  the  main 
floor  to  balconies  surrounding  the  cupola  at  heights  of  115 
and  128  feet.  The  view  from  this  observatory  will  be  beauti- 
ful in  the  extreme,  and  will  give  visitors  an  excellent  com- 
prehension of  the  whole  plan  of  the  Exposition  Grounds  at  a 
glance. 

The  architects  of  the  building  are  Messrs.  Adler  &  Sullivan 
of  Chicago,  who   are   well    known    as   the   architects   of  the 
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Auditorium  and  other  great  buildings.  Its  general  architect- 
ural treatment  is  simple,  but  with  exceedingly  rich  and  ele- 
gant details.  The  main  entrance  will  consist  of  an  immense 
arch,  decorated  with  carvings,  bas-reliefs  and  mural  paint- 
ings. It  will  be  treated  entirely  in  gold  leaf  and  will  be 
known  as  "the  golden  door."  Numerous  minor  entrances  are 
provided,  as  shown  in  the  plans,  and  with  them  are  grouped 
terraces,  seats,  drinking  fountains  and  statues.  The  interior 
of  the  building  is  treated  much  after  the  manner  of  a  Roman 
basilica  with  broad  nave  and  aisles.  The  roof  is  in  three 
divisions;  the  middle  one  rising  much  higher  than  the  others, 
and  its  walls  pierced  to  form  a  beautiful  arcaded  clerestory. 
The  main  building  covers  a  space  of  960  ft.  in  length  by 
256  ft.  deep — but  as  shown  in  the  plans,  the  main  floor 
includes  nearly  nine  acres  of  additional  space  under  roof. 
The  total  floor  space,  including  the  enire-sol,  is  nearly  seven- 
teen acres.  A  75  ft.  transfer  table  will  traverse  the  annex, 
along  the  western  line  of  the  main  building.  Railway  tracks 
will  be  laid  in  the  annex  at  right  angles  to  the  transfer  table. 
The  heaviest  locomotives  and  cars  can  be  run  direct  from  the 
installation  track,  which  runs  alongside  the  southern  end  of 
the  building,  upon  the  transfer  table  which  will  take  them  to 
their  proper  tracks  inside  the  building.  The  length  of  these 
tracks  is  such  that  an  entire  train  can  be  shown  connected  as 
when  in  actual  use.  When  installation  of  heavy  exhibits  has 
been  completed,  the  pit  of  the  transfer  table  will  be  floored 
over.  The  annex  will  open  into  the  main  building  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  afford  long  and  striking  vistas  down  the  main 
avenues  and  isles. 

The  Railway  Exhibit. — A  space  of  over  eight  acres  is 
devoted  to  this  interest.  The  plan  adopted  provides  for  the 
best  possible  utilization  of  space.  Exhibitors  will  have  every 
opportunity  for  showing  their  appliances  and  devices  to  the 
best  advantage.  As  far  as  possible,  arrangements  should  be 
made  by  joint  agreement  for  showing  everything  in  its  proper 
place  and  relations.  Locomotive  appliances  can  best  be 
shown  on  locomotives,  and  the  appurtenances  and  furnishings 
of  cars,  on  cars.  Specimens  of  standard  permanent  way  will 
afford  opportunity  for  showing  track  materials,  tools  and  all 
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that  appertains  thereto  in  the  best  possible  manner.  It  is 
believed  that  nearly  all  of  the  establishments  engaged  in  loco- 
motive, car  and  bridge  building,  will  be  represented.  A  large 
number  of  the  leading  railways  of  the  world  will  also  make 
exhibits  of  their  standard  roadbed,  track  and  equipment. 
The  opportunity  thus  offered  for  joint  action  is  almost 
unlimited,  and  by  proper  placarding  where  necessary,  every 
-exhibit  may  be  given  proper  prominence.  European  rail- 
way appliances  and  machinery  have  never  been  exhibited 
on  any  large  scale  alongside  those  used  in  America.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  undoubted  influence  of  this  exposition  upon 
railway  development  in  the  future  great  markets  of  the  world 
for  railway  material  will  be  sufficiently  appreciated  to  bring 
out  the  desired  comparison  on  a  large  scale.  Abundant  and 
■choice  space  has  been  designated  and  reserved  for  foreign 
countries;  and  every  possible  facility  will  be  afforded  for- 
eign exhibitors. 

Intramural  Transit. — Street  Railways — surface,  under- 
ground and  elevated — are  to  be  shown  very  completely  in  this 
department.  Everything  relating  to  their  permanent  way 
and  equipment  is  here  included,  with  the  single  exception 
that  electric  motors  must  be  shown  in  the  Department  of 
Electricity.  Cars  and  other  supplies  for  electric  roads  belong 
in  this  department — a  division  which,  while  seeming  to  be 
arbitrary,  is  evidently  necessary. 

Carriagf.s  and  Other  Vehicles  for  Common  Roads. — 
A  large  portion  of  the  floor  space  of  the  transportation  build- 
ing proper  will  be  devoted  to  this  display.  Included  in  it,  it 
is  hoped  to  show,  with  heretofore  unequaled  completeness,  all 
of  the  characteristic  forms  and  types  of  wheeled  vehicles, 
except  those  used  on  railways.  The  classiflcation  is  to  be 
closely  maintained,  and  exhibits  of  this  nature  from  all  coun- 
tries are  to  be  shown  together,  so  that  the  most  interesting 
and  instructive  comparisons  may  be  made.  Harness,  sad- 
dlery and  horse  trappings  of  all  kinds  are  here  provided  for. 
Other  vehicles  and  conveyances,  such  as  those  used  on  snow, 
and  those  employing  human  muscle  as  the  motive  power,  are 
also  included  in  this  classification. 
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Bicycles. — This  most  recent  of  all  road  vehicles  will 
receive  the  attention  to  which  its  unequaled  popularity  and 
rapidly  increasing  use  entitles  it.  No  maker  of  "  cycles"  of 
any  importance  in  the  world  can  afford  to  miss  the  greatest 
opportunity  ever  offered  to  place  his  wares  advantageously 
before  millions  of  possible  purchasers. 

Aerial,  Pneumatic,  Etc. — Transportation  through  the 
air  and  by  means  of  air  is  yet  in  a  comparatively  undevel- 
oped condition.  Whatever  is  worthy  in  past  achievements 
may  here  appear,  and  whatever  there  is  of  present  success  or 
future  promise.  Whether  or  not  this  realm  is  ever  conquered 
by  human  ingenuity,  the  subject  will  always  be  a  fascinating 
one. 

Marine  Transportation. — Every  known  method  of  trans- 
portation on  water  may  be  shown  in  this  division.  Small 
craft  of  all  kinds  may  be  exhibited  in  full  size — vessels,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  must  be  shown  by  models.  For  fuller 
illustration,  drawings,  plans  and  paintings  will  be  shown. 
Principal  attention  will  be  given  to  the  merchant  marine.  The 
navigation  of  the  inland  ^waters  of  the  world,  especially  the 
great  lakes  and  rivers,  will  doubtless  be  illustrated  more  fully 
than  in  any  previous  Exposition.  The  classification  provides, 
also,  for  everything  of  interest  connected  in  any  way  with  the 
subject  of  navigation.  The  government  of  the  United  States 
will  make  its  naval  display  in  connection  with  its  own  build- 
ing. Foreign  governments,  builders  of  vessels  of  war  and 
defense,  throughout  the  world,  and  manufacturers  of  naval 
supplies,  are  invited  to  exhibit  in  this  department,  and  are 
assured  of  every  consideration.  The  separate  exhibit  of  the 
United  States  government  will  not  prevent  a  representation 
of  its  naval  history  and  its  present  plans  by  means  of  models, 
etc.,  in  this  department. 
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INFORMATION  FOR  EXHIBITORS. 

Space. — Blank  applications  for  space  and  copies  of  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  Exposition  may  be  had  by  writing 
to  or  calling  at  the  office  of  the  Director-General.  There  is 
no  charge  for  space. 

Power. — A  limited  amount  of  electric  power  (or  com- 
pressed air)  will  be  furnished  free  of  charge.  Steam  will  be 
furnished. for  testing  car  heating  systems  and  similar  purposes 
— but  not  as  motive  power.  As  no  shafting  will  be  erected 
in  the  building,  power  must  be  taken  direct,  and  the  exhibitor 
-must  furnish  his  own  motors. 

Transportation  Rates. — The  principal  railway  and  steam- 
ship lines  of  the  United  States  have  agreed  to  charge  the 
regular  full  rate  on  all  exhibits  going  to  the  Exposition,  but 
to  return  the  same,  if  unsold,  free  of  charge.  Some  lines 
have  agreed  to  charge  half  rate  each  way. 

Awards. — The  following  extract  from  the  adopted  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Awards  of  the  World's  Columbian 
Exposition  fully  explains  the  subject: 

"The  committee  recommend  that  awards  shall  be  granted 
-upon  specific  points  of  excellence  or^dvancement,  formulated 
in  words  by  a  board  of  judges  or  examiners,  who  shall  be 
competent  experts;  and  the  evidence  of  these  awards  shall  be 
parchment  certificates,  accompanied  by  bronze  medals. 

"The  awards  of  these  boards  of  judges  or  examiners  will 
thus  constitute  an  enduring  and  historical  record  of  develop- 
ment and  progress  as  represented  by  the  exhibits  in  question; 
the  parchment  certificate  will,  by  sufficient  terms  of  identifi- 
•cation,  evidence  the  award,  and  the  bronze  medal  will  serve 
to  the  exhibitor  as  an  enduring  memento  of  his  success. 
Those  exhibits  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  juries  and  exam- 
iners do  not  possess  sufficient  excellence  or  intrinsic  develop- 
ment to  warrant  awards,  will  simply  be  scheduled  in  the 
_general   catalogue   of    the    exposition.     ******* 
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It  is  recommended  that  there  should  be  but  one  class  or  kind 
of  medal;  that  they  should  be  made  of  bronze;  that  they 
should  be  works  of  art  and  selected  from  competitive  tests 
by  the  Committee  on  Fine  Arts  of  the  Commission,  or  the 
Joint  Committees  on  Fine  Arts  of  the  Commission  and  the 
Local  Directory,  if  that  should  seem  more  desirable.  *  * 
*  *  *  m  *  The  awards  and  the  appointment  of  all  judges 
and  examiners  for  the  exposition,  by  the  express  terms  of  the 
sixth  section  of  the  act  of  Congress,  approved  April  25,  1890,. 
fall  within  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  Commission." 

Foreign  Exhibitors  should  in  all  cases  apply  lo  and  deal 
with  the  commissions  appointed  by  their  own  governments. 
In  case  no  such  government  commission  has  been  appointed, 
direct  communication  is  invited  by  the  chief  of  this  depart- 
ment. 


For  further  information  regarding  the  Department,  address 

WiLLARD  A.  Smith, 
Chief  of  Dep't  of  Transportation  Exhibits 

World's  Columbian  Exposition,  Chicago,  IlL 
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DEPARTMENT  G. 


TRANSPORTATION-RAILWAYS,  VESSELS,  VEHICLES. 


GROUP  80. 

RAILWAYS,  RAILWAY  PLANT  AND  EQUIPMENT. 

Glass  499.  Railway  Construction  and  Maintenance. — Maps^ 
profiles,  etc.  Grading,  track-laying  and  bal- 
lasting machinery.  Samples  of  Standard  Per- 
manent Way.  Systems  of  drainage.  Ballast, 
culverts,  ties,  methods  of  preserving  ties. 
Rails,  rail  fastenings,  frogs,  crossings,  switches, 
etc.  Cattle  guards.  Railway  bridges,  trestles, 
viaducts,  with  models  and  drawings.  Tunnel- 
ing, with  machinery,  models,  maps.  Methods 
of  constructing,  lighting  and  ventilating  tun- 
nels. Turn-tables  and  transfer-tables.  Water 
supply  and  machinery  and  fixtures  used  by 
railroads  in  connection  therewith.  Track  tools. 
Systems  of  maintenance.  Snow  sheds  and 
other  protection  against  snow.  General  plans^ 
elevations  and  models  of  stations  and  other 
railroad  structures. 

Class  500.  Railway  Equipment. — Locomotives  for  passenger 
and  freight  service.  Locomotive  appliances — 
head  lights,  bells,  whistles,  brake  valves  and 
apparatus,  etc.  Plans,  drawings  and  photo- 
graphs of  locomotives  and  locomotive  shops. 
Passenger  cars. — Mail,  baggage  and  express 
coaches,  drawing-room,  parlor,  dining,  officers' 
and  private  cars,  etc.  Passenger  car  furnish- 
ings and  appliances. 
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Freight  cars. — Box,  caboose,  stock,  horse,  milk, 
refrigerator,  and  other  varieties.  Working  cars 
— sweeping,  ditching,  wrecking,  etc.;  snow 
plows,  hand,  inspection,  push  and  velocipede 
cars,  baggage  barrows  and  trucks.  Freight  car 
appliances  of  all  descriptions.  Plans,  draw- 
ings and  photographs  of  cars  and  car  works. 

Class  SOI.  Railway  Operation. — Purchasing  department. 
Methods  of  purchasing,  storing  and  distribut- 
ing material  and  disposition  of  condemned  ma- 
terial. Railway  stationery. 
Mechanical  Department.  —  Organization.  Rec- 
ords, plans  and  management  of  shops.  Devices 
for  coaling  locomotives,  etc.  Testing  laborato- 
ries. Machines,  apparatus  and  methods  of 
testing. 

General  train  management. — Dispatching,  signal- 
ing, etc.  Speed  indicators  and  recorders.  In- 
terlocking switches  and  signals,  Block  systems, 
etc.  Crossing  protection  by  gates,  signals,  etc. 
Wrecking  tools  and  appliances.  Plans  of  yards 
and  methods  of  storing,  cleaning  and  keeping 
cars.  Car  interchange  and  inspection.  Sys- 
tems of  accounting,  records,  tracers. 

Railway  employes. — Methods  of  testing  for  color- 
blindness, etc.  Uniforms,  organizations,  etc. 
Railway  sanitation  and  surgery  and  appliances 
used  therein. 

Class  502.  Railway  Management. — Legal  department,  treas- 
ury and  accounting  departments,  passenger  de- 
partment. Advertising.  Tickets,  ticket  cases, 
punches,  baggage  checks,  etc.  Freight  depart- 
ment, methods  of  rate-making,  soliciting,  hand- 
ling, billing,  etc.;  plans,  arrangements  and  ap- 
pliances for  handling  and  housing  of  freight. 
Freight-handling  machinery,  track  scales,  appa- 
ratus for  transferring  grain  from  car  to  car. 
Traffic  Associations,  their  objects,  methods,  etc. 
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Class  503.  History  and  statistics^  exemplified  by  exhibits  of 
old  locomotives,  cars,  track  material  and  other 
relics.  Railway  law  and  legislation.  Railway 
technical  engineering  and  mechanical  associa- 
tions.    Railway  literature. 

GROUP  81. 

'street  car  and  other  short  line  systems. 

Class  504.  Cable  roads  and  cars.  Construction,  equip- 
ment, methods  of  operation.  Grips  and  other 
appliances. 

Class  505.  Electric  railway  cars.  Systems  of  track  con- 
struction, equipment  and  supplies  for  electric 
roads,  methods  of  operation,  appliances  and 
furnishings. 

Class  506,  Cars  for  street  railways  or  tramways  operated  by 
horse-power  or  other  means  of  propulsion  not 
specified.  Construction.  Equipment  and  sup- 
plies.    Methods  of  operation. 

Class  507.  Elevated  and  underground  railways.  Plans, 
models,  and  maps,  showing  systems  of  con- 
struction. Systems  of  operation  and  mainte- 
nance. 

GROUP  82. 

miscellaneous  and  special  railways. 

Class  508.  Mountain  railways,  spirals,  switchbacks,  rack 
rails  and  all  systems  for  climbing  inclines,  ship 
railways,  multiple  speed  railways  (moving  plat- 
forms and  sidewalks),  gravity  roads,  sliding^ 
railways,  plans,  profiles,  drawings,  photographs 
and  models. 

GROUP  83. 

-vehicles  and  methods  of  transportation  on  common  roads. 

Class  509.  Hand-barrows,  wheel-barrows,  trunk  and  barrel- 
trucks. 
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Class  510.  Carts,  trucks,  drays,  farm  wagons,  garden  truck 
wagons. 

Class  51 1.  Freight  wagons  and  other  heavy  wagons  for 
special  purposes,  beer  wagons,  express  wagons, 
wagons  for  moving  heavy  objects,  as  timbers, 
stone,  iron,  etc.  Sprinkling  carts,  (for  fire 
engines  and  ladder  trucks  see  Group  70). 

Class  512.  Large  wagons  for  pleasure  parties,  picnic  parties 
and  excursions,  "breaks,"  **  barges,"  "wagon- 
ettes," etc. 

Class  513.    Omnibuses,  herdics,  cabs,  hansoms,  etc. 

Class  5  [4.  Drags,  Concord  leather  spring  coaches;  mud 
wagons  for  mail,  express  and  passenger  service. 

Class  515.  Pleasure  carriages,  coaches,  Victorias,  Broughams, 
dog  carts,  etc. 

Class  516.  Light  pleasure  carriages,  buggies,  phaetons,  etc.; 
trotting  wagons  and  sulkies. 

Class  517.    Sleighs,  sleds,  cutters,  toboggans,  snow  shoes,  etc. 

Class  518.  Steam  and  electric  carriages,  and  all  vehicles  for 
carrying  passengers  on  common  roads  operated 
by  other  than  horse-power. 

Class  519.    Ambulances   for   special  purposes — for   the   sick 
and  injured.     Hearses. 

Class 520.    Bicycles,  tricycles  and  the  appurtenances. 

Class 521.    Rolling  chairs  for  invalids  and  others,  baby  car- 
iages,  etc. 

Class  522.  Wagon  and  carriage  woodwork,  hardware  and  fit- 
tings. 

Class  523.  Harness,  saddlery,  robes,  whips  and  accessories 
of  the  stable . 
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GROUP  84. 

iGRIAL,  PNEUMATIC  AND  OTHER  FORMS  OF  TRANSPORTATION. 

Class  524.  Transportation  of  letters  and  parcels  in  pneu- 
matic tubes. 

Class  525.  Shop-fittings  for  the  transportation  of  parcels 
and  money. 

Class  526.  Balloon  transportation  and  captive  balloons  for 
observation  and  experiment. 

Class  527.    Passenger  elevators  and  lifts. 

GROUP  85. 

VESSELS,  BOATS — MARINE,  LAKE  AND  RIVER  TRANSPORTATION. 

Class  528.  Sailing  vessels  and  boats.  Sailing  vessels  used 
in  commerce,  pilot  boats,  fishing  vessels,  sailing 
yachts,  ice  boats,  ship's  boats^  pleasure  boats, 
canoes  and  small  boats  of  all  kinds  propelled 
by  sails,  oars  or  paddles.  Models,  designs, 
drawings,  descriptions,  specifications,  photo- 
graphs, paintings,  etc. 

Class  529.  Steamships  and  all  vessels  propelled  by  steam, 
electricity  or  motive  power  ot\;ier  than  sails, 
oars  or  paddles.  Ocean  steamships,  coasting, 
lake  and  river  steamers.  Tank  steamers,  cable 
'  steamers,  steam  pilot  vessels,  steam  fishing  ves- 

sels, steam  fire,  police  and  patrol  boats,  steam 
schooners, ,  tow-boats,  steam  yachts,  steam 
launches,  naphtha  launches;  vessels  designed 
for  jet  propulsion  or  to  be  propelled  by  any 
unusual  device.      Models,  designs,  etc. 

Class  530.  Vessels,  boats  and  floating  structures  for  special 
purposes.  Docks  and  other  receptacles  for  ves- 
sels and  structures  used  for  docking  or  hauling 
out  vessels  or  boats.  Transports  for  carrying 
railway  trains  or  cars,  barges,  canal  boats;  coal 
rafts  and  coal  boxes;  water  boats,  dredges, 
floating  derricks,  elevators,  etc.  Dry  docks  and 
marine  railways.  Models,  designs,  drawings, 
etc. 
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Class  531.  Marine  mechanical  appliances.  (For  nautical 
instruments,  see  Group  151.)  (For  marine  en- 
gines, boilers,  pumps,  condensers  and  appur- 
tenances, see  Group  69.)  Devices  for  propulsion, 
devices  for  obtaining  forced  draft,  steam  cap- 
stans, windlasses,  deck  winches,  appliances  to 
facilitate  loading  and  discharging  cargoes, 
steering  apparatus;  marine  electric  motors, 
electric  indicators,  engine  room  and  bridge  sig- 
nal systems  and  apparatus;  boat-lowering  and 
detaching  apparatus,  speed  indicators  and 
speed  registers,  appliances  for  laying,  picking 
up  and  repairing  ocean  telegraph  cables,  etc. 

Class  532.  Construction,  outfit,  equipment  and  repair  of  ves- 
sels.— Methods,  articles,  fittings  or  appurte- 
nances. Methods  and  materials  used;  special 
designs  for  hull  or  fittings;  plates,  cellulose, 
woodite,  etc.;  water-tight  compartments,  rud- 
ders, masts  and  spars,  rigging;  anchors,  chains 
and  cables;  hawsers,  ropes,  cordage,  wire  rope, 
etc.;  sails,  blocks  and  tackles,  oars,  etc. 

Class  533.  Methods  of  lighting,  heating,  ventilation  and 
refrigeration  of  ships. 

Class  534.  Protection  of  life  and  property  and  communica- 
tion at  sea.  Harbors;  light-houses;  buoys  and 
similar  aids  to  navigation  and  all  pertaining 
thereto;  life-saving  service,  boats,  rafts,  belts, 
etc.;  precautions  against  fire  aboard  ship  and 
devices  for  extinguishing  it;  storm  and  coast 
signals;  marine  signals.  Models,  plans,  sam- 
ples, etc. 


Class  535.  Wrecking  apparatus.  Sub-marine  armor  and 
divers'  appliances,  pontoons  for  raising  vessels, 
equipment  for  wreckinof-steamers,  etc. 
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Class  5^6.  Miscellaneous.  Trophies  of  yacht  and  boat  clubs, 
relics  of  merchant  marine  and  river  transporta- 
tion, relics  of  arctic  and  other  exploration,  sea- 
men's associations,  uniforms  and  designations  of 
rank,  flags  and  ensigns  of  merchant  marine, 
yacht  clubs,  etc.,  designs,  maps,  charts,  boats. 

GROUP  86. 

NAVAL  WARFARE  AND  COAST  DEFENSE. 

Class  537.  Armored  vessels.  Battle-ships,  rams,  cruisers, 
coast  defense  ships.  Models,  designs,  draw- 
ings, descriptions,  specifications,  photographs, 
paintings,  etc. 

Class  538,  Unarmored  vessels.  Frigates,  sloops  and  gun 
vessels,  cruisers,  dispatch  vessels  and  tenders, 
torpedo  vessels  and  torpedo  boats,  sub-marine 
boats,  public  vessels  for  special  service,  revenue 
vessels,  surveying  vessels,  etc.  Man-of-war 
boats,  etc.     Models,  designs,  etc. 

Class  539.  Ships  and  boats  of  war  of  barbarous  and  semi- 
civilized  nations.  Models,  drawings,  photo- 
graphs, etc. 

Class  540.  Models  and  relics  of  famous  ships  of  war,  relics  of 
naval  battles,  etc. 

Class  541.  Training  ships;  naval  schools;  naval  institutes, 
naval  reserve,  etc. 

Class  542.  Guns  and  armor,  and  adjuncts  and  appliances  of 
naval  warfare  (see  also  Group  113).  Guns, 
armor,  torpedoes,  small  arms  for  naval  use,  piO- 
jectiles  and  ammunition,  fuses,  sub-marine 
mines,  methods,  devices,  fittings  or  appliances 
designed  for  use  in  naval  warfare  and  coast 
defense. 
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SPECIAL  RULES. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION  EXHIBITS. 


Rule  i.  ^ower  (electric  or  compressed  air)  will  be  furnished 
for  operating  such  machinery  or  appliances  as 
can  only  properly  be  shown  in  that  manner.  No 
direct  steam  power  will  be  furnished  nor  will 
any  lines  of  shafting  be  erected  in  the  building. 
Electric  or  compressed  air  power  must  be  taken 
direct,  and  the  exhibitor  must  furnish  his  own 
motor  for  utilizing  the  same. 

Rule  2.  Steam  will  be  furnished  under  adequate  pressure 
for  testing  car  heating  and  other  devices  requir- 
ing it.  The  escape  of  such  steam  into  the  at- 
mosphere will  not  be  permitted,  and  the  exhibitor 
must  provide  for  taking  care  of  condensation. 

Rule  3.  Loan  exhibits  accepted  by  the  chief  of  the  depart- 
ment will  be  cared  for  without  expense  to  the 
owner.  Special  arrangements  will  be  made  in 
each  case  for  exhibits  which  are  non-commercial 
in  character,  but  designed  to  add  to  the  com- 
pleteness and  educational  value  of  the  exposi- 
tion. 

Rule  4.  Platforms,  counters,  ornamental  partitions,  show 
cases,  etc.,  will  be  at  the  expense  of  the  exhibit- 
ors, and  must  not  exeeed  these  dimensions:  Show 
cases,  fifteen  feet  above  the  floor;  counters,  two 
feet  ten  inches;  platforms,  one  foot. 

Rule  5.  All  exhibits  of  machinery  in  operation  must  be 
enclosed  by  a  railing  two  feet  and  six  inches  in 
height  to  come  inside  the  space.  Railings  of  the 
same  height  may  be  used  to  enclose  and  protect 
other  exhibits,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Chief  of 
the  Department. 
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Rule  6.  No  signs  will  be  allowed  to  extend  over  the  pas- 
sage-way, and  no  signs  will  be  allowed  made  of 
muslin,  linen,  canvas,  or  paper. 

Rule  7.  The  Department  will  lend  any  proper  assistance  to 
exhibitors  in  securing  the  services  of  reliable 
attendants  or  care-takers. 

Rule  8.  The  Chief  of  the  Department  reserves  the  right  to 
modify  any  of  the  above  rules  upon  proper  occa- 
sion; and  to  promulgate  such  further  rules  as  he 
may  deem  necessary  from  time  to  time. 
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GENERAL  RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 
WORLD'S  COLUMBIAN  EXPOSITION. 


Rule  i.  Exhibitors  will  not  be  charged  for  space.  A  limited 
amount  of  power  will  be  supplied  gratuitously. 
This  amount  will  be  settled  definitely  at  the  time 
space  is  allotted.  Power  in  excess  of  that  allowed 
will  be  furnished  by  the  Exposition  at  a  fixed 
price.  Demands  for  such  excess  must  be  made 
before  the  allotment  of  space. 

Rule  2.  Any  single  piece  or  section  of  any  exhibit  of  greater 
weight  than  30,000  pounds  will  not  be  accepted 
if  machinery  is  required  for  its  installation. 

Rule  3.  Exhibitors  must  provide,  at  their  own  expense,  all 
show-cases,  cabinets,  shelving,  counters,  fittings, 
etc.,  which  they  may  require,  and  all  counter- 
shafts, pulleys,  belting,  etc.,  for  th^  transmission 
of  power  from  the  main  shafts. 

Rule  4.  Exhibitors  will  be  confined  to  such  exhibits  as  are 
specified  in  their  application.  When  the  allot- 
ment of  space  is  definitely  made,  exhibitors  will 
be  notified  of  their  allotment  of  space  and  its 
location,  and  will  be  furnished  with  a  permit  ta 
occupy  such  space,  subject  to  the  general  rules 
and  regulations  adopted  for  the  government  of 
the  Exposition  and  the  special  rules  governing 
the  Department  in  which  their  exhibit  will  be 
made. 

Rule  5.  Special  rules  will  be  issued  governing  each  Depart- 
ment and  the  sale  of  articles  within  the  build-^ 
ings  or  on  the  grounds. 
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Rule  6.  Decorations,  signs,  dimensions  of  cabinets,  shelv- 
ing, counters,  etc.,  and  the  arrangement  of 
exhibits  must  conform  to  the  general  plan 
adopted  by  the  Director-General. 

Rule  7.  Reasonable  precautions  will  be  taken  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  exhibits,  but  the  World's  Columbian 
Exposition  will  not  be  responsible  for  any  dam- 
age to,  or  for  the  loss  or  destruction  of  an  ex- 
hibit resulting  from  any  cause. 

Rule  8.  All  packages  containing  exhibits  intended  for  the 
several  Departments  must  be  addressed  to  the 
''Director-General,  World's  Columbian  Exposi- 
tion, Chicago,  Illinois,  U.  S.  A."  In  addition, 
the  following  information  must  be  written  on 
the  outside  of  each  package: 

{a)  Department  in  which  exhibit  is  to  be  in- 
stalled. 

(d)  The  State  or  Territory  from  which  the 
package  comes. 

(c)  The  name  and  address  of  the  exhibitor. 

(d)  The  number  of  the  permit  for  space. 

{e)  Total  number  of  packages  sent  by  the 
same  exhibitor.  The  serial  number 
must  be  marked  on  each  package  and  a 
list  of  the  contents  enclosed  in  each 
package.     Freight  must  be  prepaid. 

Rule  9.  Favorable  terms  will  be  arranged  by  which  exhib- 
itors may  insure  their  own  goods.  Exhibitors 
may  employ  watchmen  of  their  own  choice  to 
guard  their  goods  during  the  hours  the  Exposi- 
tion is  open  to  the  public.  Such  watchmen  will 
be  subject  to  the  rules  and  regulations  governing 
employ6s  of  the  Exposition. 

Rule  10.  The  expense  of  transporting,  receiving,  unpacking 
and  arranging  exhibits,  as  well  as  their  removal 
at  the  close  of  the  Exposition,  shall  be  paid  by 
the  exhibitor. 
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Rule  ii.  If  no  authorized  person  is  at  hand  to  take  charge 
of  exhibits  within  a  reasonable  time  after  arrival 
at  the  Exposition  buildings,  they  will  be  removed 
and  stored  at  the  cost  and  risk  of  whomsoever  it 
may  concern. 

Rule  12.  The  installation  of  heavy  articles  requiring  foun- 
dations should,  by  special  arrangement,  begin  as 
soon  as  the  progress  of  the  work  on  the  buildings 
will  permit.  The  general  reception  of  articles  at 
the  Exposition  buildings  will  commence  Novem- 
ber ist,  1892,  and  no  article  will  be  admitted  after 
April  loth,  1893.  Space  not  taken  possession  of 
April  ist,  1893,  will  revert  to  the  Director-General 
for  re-assignment. 

Rule  13.  If  exhibits  are  intended  for  competition  it  must  be 
so  stated  by  the  exhibitor,  or  they  will  be  ex- 
cluded from  examination  for  award. 

Rule  14.  The  Chief  of  each  Department  will  provide  cards 
of  uniform  size  and  character,  which  may  be 
affixed  to  exhibits,  and  on  which  will  be  stated 
only  the  exhibitor's  name  and  address,  the  name 
of  the  object  or  article  exhibited,  and  its  cata- 
logue number. 

Rule  15.  Articles  that  are  in  any  way  dangerous  or  offensive, 
also  patent  medicines,  nostrums  and  empirical 
preparations  whose  ingredients  are  concealed,' 
will  not  be  admitted  to  the  Exposition. 


Rule  16.  Exhibitors*  business  cards  and  brief  descriptive 
circulars  only  may  be  placed  within  such  exhibi- 
tor's space  for  distribution.  The  right  is  reserved 
by  the  Director-General  to  restrict  or  discontinue 
this  privilege  whenever,  in  his  judgment,  it  is 
carried  to  excess,  or  becomes  an  annoyance  to 
visitors. 
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Rule  17.  The  chief  of  each  Department,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Director-General,  has  the  power  to  order 
the  removal  of  any  article  he  may  consider  dan- 
gerous, detrimental  to,  or  incompatible  with  the 
object  or  decorum  of  the  Exposition,  or  the  com- 
fort and  safety  of  the  public. 

Rule  18.  Exhibitors  will  be  held  responsible  for  the  clean- 
liness of  their  exhibits  and  the  space  surround- 
ing same.  All  exhibits  must  be  in  complete 
order  each  day,  at  least  thirty  minutes  before 
the  hour  of  opening  No  work  of  this  character 
will  be  permitted  during  the  hours  the  building 
is  open  to  the  public.  In  case  of  failure  on  the 
part  of  any  exhibitor  to  observe  this  rule,  the 
Chief  of  the  Department  may  adopt  such  means 
to  enforce  the  same  as  circu  mstances  may  suggest. 

Rule  19.  The  removal  of  exhibits  will  not  be  permitted 
prior  to  the  close  of  the  Exposition. 

Rule  20.  Sketches,  Drawings,  Photographs  or  other  repro- 
ductions of  articles  exhibited  will  only  be  allowed 
upon  the  joint  assent  of  the  exhibitor  and  the 
Director-General;  but  general  views  of  portions 
of  the  interiors  of  the  buildings  may  be  made  by 
the  approval  of  the  Director-General. 

Rule  21.  Immediately  after  the  close  of  the  Exposition, 
exhibitors  must  remove  their  effects,  and  com- 
plete such  removal  before  January  ist,  1894. 
Goods  then  remaining  will  be  removed  and  dis- 
posed of  under  the  direction  of  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition. 


Rule  22.  An  official  catalogue  will  be  published  in  English, 
French,  German  and  Spanish.  The  sale  of  cata- 
logues is  reserved  exclusively  by  the  Exposition 
Company. 
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Rule  23.  Each  person  who  becomes  an  exhibitor  thereby 
agrees  to  conform  strictly  to  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations established  for  the  government  of  the 
Exposition. 

Rule  24.  Communications  concerning  the  Exposition,  appli- 
cations for  space,  and  negotiations  relative 
thereto,  should  be  addressed  to  the  "  Director- 
General,  World's  Columbian  Exposition,Chicago, 
Illinois,  U.  S.  A." 


Rule  25.  The  management  reserves  the  right  to  construe, 
amend  or  add  to  ail  rules  and  regulations  when- 
ever it  may  be  deemed  necessary  for  the  interest 
of  the  Exposition. 

(Signed)   GEORGE  R.  DAVIS, 

Director-General. 


DONOHIE  &  HeNNEBKHBY, 

Printers,  Engravers  and  Binders, 

Chicago. 
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WORLD'S  FAIR  APPROPRIATIONS. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  World's  Columbian  Commission  held  in  Chi- 
cago April  3,  Vice-President  De Young  presiding,  the  Commissioners 
present  were  invited  to  make  statements  regarding  the  extent  of 
preparations  in  progress  in  their  respective  States,  the  amount  of 
state  appropriations  and  such  other  matters  as  would  be  interesting  as 
outlining  the  probable  character  of  each  State's  exhibit.  The  follow- 
ing resolution  was  also  passed : 

Resolved,  That  the  Director-General  be  requested  to  have  properly 
edited,  and  through  the  Department  of  Publicity  and  Promotion  pub- 
lished in  pamphlet  form,  10,000  copies  of  the  reports' of  the  Commis- 
sioners this  day  made  as  to  the  action  of  the  States,  and  that  he  be 
authorized  to  add  thereto  such  further  reports  as  may  be  submitted. 

In  conformity  with  the  above  the  Department  of  Publicity  anfl 
Promotion  issues  the  foUowinj;  compilation  of  the  speeches,  supple- 
menting the  same  with  data  in  regard  to  those  States  whose  represen- 
tatives were  absent  from  the  meeting.  The  facts  and  figures  herewith 
presented  are  given  on  the  best  information  obtainable  up  to  the  hour 
of  going  to  press.  In  the  absence  of  official  information  as  to  the 
status  of  legislation  in  many  States,  and  the  omission  of  statements 
bearing  on  the  probabilities  of  extra-official  action  in  the  way  of  pri- 
vate subscriptions,  etc.,  the  probable  total  as  credited  to  individual 
States  may  in  many  instances  fail  to  present  the  actual  outlay  con- 
templated. 

Ohicago,  April  7,  1891.         

ARKANSAS 

Mr.  Gregg  offered  the  following  report  to  the  Columbian  Com- 
mission. In  obedience  to  the  resolution  of  your  honorable  body,  I 
have  the  honor  to  report :  That  a  number  of  the  counties  in  Arkan- 
sas, some  of  the  Horticultural  Societies,  Chambers  of  Commerce,  and 
other  organizations,  have  held  meetings  and  taken  steps  towards  get- 
ting up  an  exhibit  for  the  Columbian  Exposition.  But  so  far,  I  have 
no  information  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  report  a  specific  sum  of 
money  as  having  been  raised.  The  Governor  of  the  State  in  his  bi- 
ennial message  to  the  legislature  recommended  an  appropriation  of 
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•100,000.  That  was  not  promptly  acted  upon  by  that  body.  After 
Bome  complaint  of  the  treasury  deficit,  a  money  pressure  that  did  not 
justify  an  increase  in  taxes,  the  lower  house  gassed  a  bill  appropriating 
125,000  for  this  Exposition  which  for  some  reason  was  voted  down  by 
the  Senate  only  a  few  days  ago.  Since  which  time  I  have  been  advised 
that  the  lower  house  passed  another  bill  appropriating  $30,000,  but 
which,  so  far  as  I  am  advised  has  not  yet  passed  the  State  Senate  which 
is  still  in  session.  Under  our  State  laws  counties,  cities  or  towns  can- 
not appropriate  any  money  for  such  purposes.  Should  the  general 
assembly  of  Arkansas  pass  the  pending  bill,  such  aid,  with  what  would 
be  raised  by  public  spirited  citizens,  we  confidently  believe  would  pre- 
sent a  creditable  exhibit  for  the  State.  Without  this  but  little  can  be 
expected  from  the  State. 

BespectfuUy  submitted.  L.  Obeog, 

of  Arkansas. 

^*  In  addition  to  what  is  stated  above  I  would  add  that  it  was  quite 
confidently  hoped  that  the  legislature  of  my  State  would  make  a 
fair  appropriation.  The  Governor  of  my  State  and  the  resident  com- 
missioner in  Little  fiock  with  the  alternate  there  early  in  the  session  of 
the  legislature  assured  me  that  they  thought  there  would  be  no  difli- 
culty.  They  continued  of  that  opinion  for  quite  a  while,  but  there 
were  several  complications  that  seemed  to  operate  against  the  interests 
of  this  exhibit.  Finally  the  house  of  representatives,  that  had  been 
very  close  in  making  their  ruling  for  appropriations  for  charitable  and 
other  purposes,  not  absolutelv  binding  by  law,  passed  a  bill  to  reduce 
the  amount  to  $25,000.  This  appropriation  of  $25,000  went  to  the 
senate.  My  colleague  Major  Adams  thought  there  was  no  question  that 
it  would  be  passed.  Just  before  it  came  up  for  action  the  house  saw 
fit  to  cut  down  the  appropriation  that  the  senate  had  passed  making  a 
liberal  allowance  for  tne  insane  asylum  of  that  State.  This  seemed  to 
create  some  little  dissatisfaction  and  some  feeling  between  the  two 
branches  of  the  legislature,  and  upon  the  spur  of  the  moment  the 
senate  voted  down  the  appropriation  of  $25,000.  It  was  construed  by 
many  that  this  was  a  final  determination  of  the  matter.  Major  Adams 
sent  in  his  resignation,  intimating  that  I  would  follow  his  example, 
which  I  think  I  should  do  or  ought  to  do  if  the  legislature  makes  no 
appropriation.  But  immediately  following  the  house  introduced  a  bill 
appropriating  $20,000,  which  passed  by  a  very  liberal  majority  and 
went  to  the  senate.  Now,  I  see  in  this  morning's  papers  that  there  is 
a  final  defeat  of  that  appropriation  in  that  State,  but  I  do  not  so  un- 
derstand the  situation.  Tne  matter  went  before  the  senate  and  the 
senate  simply  refused  to  pass  the  bill  to  a  third  reading.  The  same 
action  was  taken  on  the  bill  for  $30,000  when  it  was  before  the  house. 
It  seems  to  me  quite  probable  that  notwithstanding  the  senate's  refusal 
to  pass  the  bill  to  a  third  reading,  they  may  yet  take  up  the  bill;  at 
least  I  hope  they  will.  If  they  do  not  make  the  appropriation,  I  have 
no  doubt  but  that  with  other  agencies  of  the  State,  Arkansas  will  be 
able  to  make  a  very  fair  display  at  this  Exposition. 
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CALIFORNIA, 

Mb.  McDonald.  "The  representatives  of  this,  the  World's  Co- 
lumbian Commission,  from  California,  and  also  at  large,  appeared 
before  the  legislature  of  Galifornia  and  before  the  committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  when  the  question  of  appropriation  for  the  World's  Fair 
was  before  that  body.  Each  one  was  there,  and  I  assure  you  they  did 
their  duty.  I  doubt  very  much  whether  if  it  had  not  been  for  "their 
presence  the  appropriation  would  have  been  made.  When  the  legisla- 
ture in  committee  got  together  this  was  the  agreement:  That  the  legis- 
lature should  appropriate  $300,000  and  then  if  our  people  came  up 
with  their  products,  at  the  next  session  of  the  legislature  we  would 
ask  for  $200,000  more,  making  altogether  half  a  million  dollars  upon 
which  we  can  safely  reckon.  In  addition  to  this,  the  county  govern- 
ment bill  was  amended  so  as  to  give  each  county  the  right  to  make  an 
appropriation.  We  had  a  law  preventing  any  such  appropriation,  but 
we  amended  this  so  that  each  county  has  now  the  right  to  appropriate 
any  sum  which  seems  best  for  the  representation  of  such  county. 
Now,  I  finnly  believe  that  several  counties  will  come  forward  and 
make  an  appropriation  of  $25,000  apiece;  at  least  that  is  the  under- 
standing, ^o  that  putting  it  all  together  we  will  get  from  $150,000 
to  $200,000  more  from  the  counties.  After  that  we  will  go  to  the 
great  corporations  and  the  railroads  and  ask  them  to  appropriate 
money  enough  to  make  the  grand  total  $1,000,000/' 

COLORADO. 

Mb.  Ooodell.  "  In  regard  to  Colorado,  I  would  say  that  my  col- 
league, his  alternate  and  myself  have  had  frequent  meeting  with 
members  of  the  legislature  and  we  have  continaed  to  discuss  the  mat- 
ter of  approjpriation  with  them  until  the  time  of  our  departure  for 
Ohicaffo.  Tne  result  of  our  labor  has  been  the  appointment  of  a 
special  committee  of  each  house  and  the  preparation  of  a  bill  (several 
bills  in  fact  were  prepared  and  one  was  adopted)  appropriating  $100- 
OOO  and  allowing  tne  county  boards  to  make  an  appropriation  of  two 
mills  out  of  which  we  expect  to  receive  $50,000  more.  Private  sub- 
Bcriptions  will  probably  amount  to  $50,000  more ;  making  a  grand 
total  for  the  State  of  $200,000.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill  six 
oommissioners  were  appointed  by  the  Governor,  and  we  included  the 
ladies  in  our  State,  feeling  that  they  would  help  us  perhaps  as  well  as 
in  the  other  branch  of  the  nation.  The  seven  ladies  and  their  alter- 
nates have  co-equal  powers  with  other  members  of  the  State  Commis- 
flion.  There  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  our  appropriation  and  other 
resources  will  amount  to  $200,000.  The  bill  will  be  passed  to-day  or 
to-morrow.    It  has  already  passed  the  Senate.'' 

FLORIDA. 

Mb.  Tubkbull.  ''As  yet  Florida  has  done  nothing  towards  pre- 
paration for  the  World's  Fair,  for  the  reason  that  as  yet  therelias 
Deen  no  meeting  of  the  legislature.     That  event,  however,  will  take 
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place  dnrinff  the  coming  week.  I  would  state  that  the  Press  Associa- 
tion  has  taken  a  very  lively  and  active  interest  in  it  and  has  recom- 
mended that  the  legislature  impose  a  tax  sufficient  to  make  a  suitable 
exhibition.  I  had  a  conversation  with  the  Governor  a  few  days  ago 
and  he  assured  me  that  he  would  recommend  a  liberal  appropriation. 
I  am  satisfied  from  the  general  feeling  in  the  State  that  Florida 
will  make  a  liberal  appropriation.  I  will  also  state  that  the  Director- 
General  has  done  a  great  deal  towards  arousing  an  interest  throughoni 
the  State.'' 

GEORGIA. 

Mr.  McLaws.  "  Georgia  has  done  nothing  as  yet.  I  have  visited 
the  legislature,  and  had  an  interview  with  the  Governor  last  Decem- 
ber during  the  session  of  the  legislature.  The  Governor  told  me 
that,  in  his  opinion,  the  Constitution  forbids  any  appropriation. 
I  have  had  interviews  with  several  members  of  the  legislature,  and 
found  that  they  were  also  of  that  opinion.  Since  then  there  have 
been  opinions  given  by  eminent  lawyers  to  the  effect  that  the  Consti- 
tution does  not  forbid  it,  and  therefore  the  question  will  be  considered 
at  the  adjourned  meeting  of  the  legislature,  which  takes  place  in  the 
month  of  June.  The  Governor  has  called  a  convention  oi  gentlemen 
from  different  parts  of  the  State,  to  meet  in  May,  in  order  to  consider 
how  a  proper  exhibit  can  be  made  from  the  State  of  Georgia.  That 
is  about  all  that  has  been  done.  There  is  a  general  desire  that  there 
should  be  an  exhibit,  and  I  hope  that  something  will  be  done  here- 
after.'* 

ILLINOIS. 

Mr.  EwiKG  submitted  the  following:  To  Vice-President  De  Young, 
pi'esidin^ :  Your  Committee  on  Legislation  representing  the  State 
of  Illinois  beg  leave  to  report  that  they  have  been  diligent  in  pro^ 
moting  the  St«te  work  in  World's  Fair  matters,  and  that  there  is  now 
pending  legislation  with  a  view  to  insure  a  large  and  fully  representa- 
tive exhibit  from  this  State  at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition. 
This  object  is  sought  for  in  two  different  and  distinct  lines,  and  with 
a  reasonable  assurance  of  success  in  both. 

The  first  is  represented  by  bills  providing  for  appropriations  to  be 
expended  in  aid  of  individuals  and  associations  engaged  in  prosecutine^ 
and  promoting  special  industries,  such  as  Horticulture,  Live  Stock 
breeding.  Dairying,  Bee-keeping,  and  others  regarded  as  of  snffioient 
importance  to  warrant  the  expenditure  of  public  funds  in  their  behalf 
on  this  occasion.  The  purpose  is,  of  course,  to  render  the  display  of 
all  classes  of  industrial  products  as  full  and  as  impressive  ae  possible 
within  the  scope  of  the  Exposition,  as  defined  by  the  classification 
prescribed  by  the  National  Commission  and  provided  for  in  the  gen- 
eral arrangement  of  pounds  and  buildings. 

There  is  also  provided  a  subdivision  of  this  line  of  exhibition,  m 
which  only  the  work  of  the  women  of  Illinois  shall  find  a  place,  in 
accordance  with  the  Congressional  organic  Act  establishing  a  jBoard  of 
Lady  Managers,  and  defining  their  powers  and  duties.     There  is  refr» 
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Bon  to  believe  that  suitable  provision  will  be  made  for  this  feature  of 
the  Exposition,  the  material  of  which  will  be  contributed  by  the 
women  of  this  State.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  industries  men- 
tioned, and  the  mechanical  arts  in  general,  will,  in  any  event,  be  wor- 
thily represented  by  the  citizens  of  Illinois. 

The  second  line  is  represented  by  a  bill  prepared  at  the  request  of 
the  head  officials  of  the  several  departments  of  the  State  Government, 
and  with  the  express  approval  of  the  Governor. 

This  bill  is  now  before  the  assembly  and  contemplates  an  exhibit 
which  shall  as  far  as  practicable  illustrate  the  methods  employed  and 
the  results  accomplished  by  each  of  the  several  departments,  boards, 
commissions,  bureaus  and  other  agencies  of  the  State  government  in 
the  line  of  its  official  duty.  Such  an  exhibit  will  necessarily  present 
an  almost  exhaustive  display  of  objects  illustrating  the  natural 
resources  of  our  territory  and  its  ability  to  maintain  a  dense  population 
in  every  county.  The  working  of  the  school  system  from  the  universi- 
ties to  the  common  schools,  the  system  of  charities  to  which  the  wards 
of  the  State  of  all  classes  are  cared  for;  the  system  of  grain  inspection 
for  which  the  State  has  practically  fixed  the  standard  for  the  commer- 
cial world;  and  in  short  will  illustrate  to  the  world  what  the  functions 
of  the  State  government  are,  and  how  they  are  exercised  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  the  people.  The  provisions  of  the  bill  charge  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  representmg  the  State  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, with  the  supervision  and  general  management  of  the  State  exhibit, 
and  suggests  the  appropriation  of  $1,000,000,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may 
be  required  to  defray  the  costs  and  expenses  of  the  exhibition  ;  and  it 
is  also  provided  that  all  payments  shall  be  made  by  the  Auditor  of 
Public  Accounts  on  vouchers  approved  by  the  Governor  after  having 
been  certified  by  the  President  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  The 
propriety  and  far-reaching  importance  of  having  an  exhibit  analogous 
to  this  provided  for  and  properly  installed  by  some  one  of  the  State  of 
this  republic,  will  not  be  questioned  by  any  intelligent  person  and  the 
relation  of  the  State  of  Illinois  to  the  proposed  universal  exposition, 
p»eculiar  in  many  respects  and  unique  in  some,  seem  to  fix  the  obliga- 
tion and  to  designate  her  as  the  one  to  assume  the  responsibility  of 
demonstrating  to  the  world  in  the  presence  of  this  congress  of  nations, 
the  significance  and  wisdom  of  that  provision  of  the  organic  law  of  this 
republic  which  guarantees  to  every  State  in  the  Union  a  republican  form 
of  government. 

Your  Committee  is  of  opinion  that  the  Legislature  will  soon  take 
favorable  action,  and  make  such  an  appropriation  as  will  be  fully  com- 
mensurate with  her  great  wealth  and  prominence  among  the  States  of 
the  Union. 

Bespectf ully  submitted. 


2il,?;S5 1  *»•»•■»•■«»"•'• 
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IXDIANA. 

Mb.  Mabtikdale.  ''The  Legislature  of  Indiana  passed  a  law 
which  was  approved  by  the  Governor  March  4,  1891,  appropriating 
$75,000  to  defray  the  expense  of  a  State  exhibit  at  the  World  s  Fair. 
The  act  of  the  legislature  authorized  the  appointment  by  the  Gover- 
nor of  twenty-six  managers,  being  two  from  each  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, equally  divided  in  politics ;  and  made  the  Governor  the  President 
of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  the  State  Geologist  and  State  Statis- 
tician, the  World's  Fair  Commissioners  from  the  State  and  their  alter- 
nates, the  members  of  the  Board  of  Lady  Managers  from  the  State  and 
their  alternates,  ex-officio  members  of  the  Boara  of  Managers. 

''The  Governor  has  appointed  the  managers  in  conformitv  with  the 
law,  appointing  three  ladies  upon  the  Board,  which,  with  the  four 
belonging  to  the  Board  of  Lady.  Managers,  gives  the  ladies  seven  mem- 
bers upon  the  Board. 

'^  The  Governor  has  called  a  meeting  of  the  Board  to  be  held  at  his 
office  in  the  City  of  Indianapolis  on  the  16th  day  of  April,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  organization.  By  the  terms  of  the  law,  the  Board  is  to  electa 
President — ^and  the  Governor  will  no  doubt  be  elected  to  that  position 
— a  Secretary  and  an  Executive  Manager,  the  two  latter  positions  be- 
ing salaried  offices.  It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  Executive  Manager, 
who  is  upon  a  salary,  to  visit  the  various  counties  in  the  State,  work  up 
an  interest  in  the  Fair,  ascertain  regarding  proposed  exhibits  and  ex- 
hibitors, and  report  the  same  to  the  Board. 

^"The  legislature  of  the  State  meets  a^gain  in  two  years,  or  about 
ninety  days  before  the  opening  of  the  Fair,  and  if  it  is  found  that  an 
additional  sum  of  money  is  necessary  to  make  the  exhibit  of  the  State 
entirely  creditable,  such  an  appropriation  will  be  made. 

"The  plan  of  exhibit  contemplated  by  the  State  is  to  construct 
upon  the  ground  at  Jackson  Park  an  Indiana  State  building,  at  a  cost 
of  about  $25,000,  the  building  not  being  large  enough,  nor  intended 
for,  an  exhibition  of  the  resources  of  the  State,  but  to  be  used  rather 
as  a  receiving  and  entertaining  place  for  the  people  of  the  State.  It  is 
proposed  to  construct  the  same  entirely  of  Indiana  material,  not  even 
a  nail,  or  a  tile  in  the  floor  or  upon  the  roof,  to  be  used  which  is  the 
product  of  any  other  State ;  tne  beautiful  hardwoods  of  the  State, 
and  plate  glass,  being  happily  combined  for  an  inside  finish,  and  be- 
ing made  so  handsome  ana  unique  as  to  constitute  within  themselves 
an  obiect  of  attraction. 

"  The  main  displays  of  and  from  the  State  will  be  made  in  the  line 
of  classification  in  the  main  buildings,  and  will  consist  of  our  mining 
products,  bein^  stone,  coal,  kaolin,  cement  and  other  clays ;  our  man- 
ufactured products,  consisting  of  plate  and  other  ornamental  fflass, 
encaustic  and  other  tiles ;  the  various  hardwoods  in  different  forms 
of  finish ;  road  vehicles  of  all  characters,  including  a  handsome  dis- 
play of  buggies  and  carriages  of  every  style;  iron  work,  including 
saws  in  various  forms ;  and  mill  and  milling  machinery.  In  all  oi 
which  departments  of  manufacture  the  State  of  Indiana,  on  account 
of  the  cheap  fuel  supply  of  natural  gas,  stands  at  the  front  of  the 
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States  of  the  Unions  as  it  also  does  in  the  agricultural  department,  it 
being  able  to  supply  the  greatest  variety  of  cereds  and  gi-asses,  and 
the  nnest  varieties  of  the  best  breeds  in  the  live  stock  show.  Flori- 
culture will  also  be  one  of  our  main  displays,  and  our  horticultural 
products^  including  the  great  canning  industries  of  the  State. 

"The  people  of  Indiana  are  fully  awake  to  the  importance  of  a  fine 
display  of  the  resources  of  the  State  at  the  Exposition.  They  believe 
that  no  State  can  excel  Indiana  in  the  variety  of  her  products  or  in  the 
general  advancement  made  in  the  arts,  sciences^  and  education.  The 
display  will  be  creditable  not  only  to  the  State,  but  to  this  the  great- 
est World^s  Exposition. 

'^  If  a  site  upon  the  ground  is  furnished  the  State  suitable  for  that 
jmrpose,  she  will  so  construct  her  building  that  it  will  be  found  de- 
sirable on  the  part  of  the  South  Park  Commissioners  to  have  it  re- 
main, to  stand  for  centuries  a  monument  of  the  resources  of  our 
State." 

IOWA. 

Mb.  King  presented  the  following:  Our  legislature  meets  but 
once  in  two  years,  and  it  closed  its  last  session  prior  to  the  passage 
of  the  law  by  Congress  April  25,  1890,  providing  for  the  Fair  in  1893. 
But  the  legislature,  anticipating  that  a  congressional  law  would  be 
passed,  took  time  by  the  forelock  and  {passed  a  law  prior  to  that  of 
the  general  government.  This  law  provided  for  a  State  Commission 
of  eleven,  one  from  each  congressional  district,  and  appropriated 
$50,000  for  preliminary  work,  with  the  understanding  that  the  legis- 
lature, which  is  to  meet  next  winter,  will  make  additional  and  ample 
appropriation  for  a  proper  exhibit  of  the  varied  products  of  our  pro- 
gressive and  thrifty  State.  Our  State  Commission  is  a  strong  board, 
well  representing  all  the  interests  of  the  State.  It  has  held  several 
meetings,  has  its  various  committees  at  work,  and  has  advertised  for  a 
State  building  to  cost  not  less  than  $100,000. 

Our  citizens  are  wide  awake  and  patriotic  and  they  will  not  be  slow 
in  embracing  this  golden  opportunity  of  making  known  the  progress 
and  great  resources  of  our  State. 

Respectfully, 

Sph  ESo?cr  }  C"««'»»*«««««/0'-  Iowa. 

Mr.  Eiboeck  (Iowa).  ''  Permit  me  to  add  a  few  words.  I  had  an 
opportunity  to  meet  with  the  State  Commissioners  who  have  been 
earnestly  at  work  endeavoring  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  World'» 
Fair,  and  I  ascertain  that  much  more  is  expected  than  is  presented  in 
their  report.  The  Commissioners  propose  to  go  before  the  next  Legis- 
lature, asking  for  at  least  1250,000.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  pro- 
posed to  erect  one  building  which  is  to  cost  $100,000,  to  be  so  con- 
structed that  it  can  be  taken  apart  and  used  for  a  State  Exhibition 
afterwards,  they  expect  this  fact  will  aid  us  in  getting  the  required  aid 
from  the  Legislature.     I  can  assure  you  that  the  Commission  from 
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Iowa  means  bnsinesB  in  this  matter,  and  was  a  unit  in  asking  for  a 
large  appropriation.  There  are  some  people  who  think  it  is  lolly  to 
throw  away  money  on  this  thing;  but  the  people  of  Iowa  with  whom 
I  have  come  in  contact  consider  it  of  more  importance  to  the  State  of 
Iowa  that  it  should  be  represented  at  the  World's  Fair  than  in  any 
other  way  that  could  further  their  interests.  They  recognize  the  fact 
that  this  World's  Fair  will  surpass  anything  that  has  ever  been  held, 
and  the  State  that  can  compete  creditably  with  the  balance  of  the 
States  is  the  one  that  is  going  to  be  noticed.''' 

KENTUCKY. 

Mr.  Beknett.    "  The  Legislature  of  Kentucky  meets  once  in  two 

5earS;  and  there  has  been  no  meeting  since  the  passage  of  the  law. 
^he  Commissioners  of  the  State  of  Kentucky  have  consulted  with 
some  of  the  organizations  in  the  State,  and  they  propose,  in  spring, 
to  have  a  meeting,  and  appoint  a  Board  of  Promotion.  That  Board 
*  of  Promotion  has  already  oeen  selected,  and  we  hope  to  be  able  to 
arouse  such  an  interest  in  the  State  that  we  will  induce  the  Legislature 
of  Kentucky  to  do  her  share  towards  appropriating  money  for  the 
World's  Fair." 

LOUISIANA. 

Mb.  Le  Due.  "The  State  Legislature  of  Louisiana  will  not  meet 
until  May,  1892.  It  is  therefore  impossible  for  us  to  take  official  action 
before  that  time.  The  State  administration,  the  commercial  and  indus- 
trial exchanges  and  the  citizens  generally  are  alive  to  the  necessity  of 
being  creditably  represented  at  the  great  Columbian  Exposition.  Manj 
exhibits  are  in  course  of  preparation,  and  when  the  time  comes  Loui- 
siana will  show  to  the  world  her  immense  resources  on  a  proper  scale." 

MAINE. 

Mr.  Bixby.  "I  have  little  to  say  for  Maine,  except  that  the 
Pine  Tree  State  will  not  be  found  wanting.  Maine  has  something  to 
exhibit  and  proposes  to  show  it,  The  legislature  thus  far  has  appro- 
priated $40,000.  Other  corporations  have  promised  a  large  amount, 
and  it  is  expected  that  the  total  will  reach  $100,000.  The  State  of 
Maine  proposes  to  erect  here  a  building,  not  of  logs  as  some  of  the 
Chicago  people  propose,  but  of  our  twenty-seven  different  varieties  of 
granite.  That  huilding  is  to  be  fiuished  with  Maine  woods,  to  be 
covered  with  Maine  slate,  to  be  designed  by  Maine  architects,  and  to 
be  constructed  by  a  Maine  builder.  Our  State  Commission,  when 
organized,  will  consist  of  the  members  of  this  Commission,  with  one 
man  and  one  woman  from  each  Congressional  district.  These  have 
not  yet  been  appointed,  but  as  soon  as  they  are  appointed,  or  soon 
thereafter,  we  shall  assemble  and  organize  as  a  State  Commission. 
The  State  Board  of  Trade  is  very  much  interested  in  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition  and  has  added  materially  to  the  work  already 
done  in  Maine.  Its  members  were  very  efficient  in  obtaining  this 
appropriation,  and  from  them  I  have  received  help  that  I  could  not 
have  obtained  from  any  other  source." 
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MARYLAND. 

Mb.  Upshub.  '^  I  wish  merely  to  explain  to  the  Oommission  that 
the  sessions  of  the  legislature  in  Maryland  are  biennial.  The  last  ses- 
sion of  the  Legislature  took  place  before  the  organization  of  this  Com- 
mission, and  therefore  no  action  has  been  taken  by  Maryland  with 
reference  to  an  appropriation  for  the  benefit  of  the  World's  Fair,  but 
at  the  next  meeting  of  the  legislature,  which  will  occur  in  January  next, 
I  haye  no  doubt  that  Maryland  will  do  her  full  duty  in  the  premises/' 

MICHIGAN. 

Mr.  Richmond.  ''A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  Legislature  in 
Michigan  asking  for  a  liberal  appropriation  for  the  World's  Fair. 
That  bill  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee  of  the  House,  which  is 
expected  soon  to  make  a  report  to  the  house  of  the  amount  that  should 
be  appropriated  by  the  State  of  Michigan.  I  haye  no  doubt  that  that 
appropriation  will  be  a  liberal  one,  but  I  can  do  nothing  more  than 
merely  state  the  facts  as  to  what  has  been  done.  We  are  expecting 
that  the  report  of  the  Committee  will  soon  be  made  to  the  house  in 
joint  session,  at  which  a  number  of  the  citizens  of  the  State  who  are 
interested  will  appear  and  argue  in  fayor  of  the  appropriation,  which 
the  Committee  on  legislation  has  been  asked  to  name  at  t300,000. 
The  Committee  has  not  expressed  an  opinion  as  to  what  the  amount 
wiU  be.'' 

MINNESOTA. 

Mr.  Hunt.  "  The  Goyernor  of  Minnesota,  at  the  opening  of  the 
Legislature,  in  his  address,  recommended  an  appropriation  df  $100,000, 
while  the  World's  Fair  Commissioners  asked  for  $250,000.  The  bill, 
as  finally  prepared  and  presented  by  the  joint  Committee  of  the  House 
and  Senate,  proyided  for  an  appropriation  of  $100,000,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  six  State  Commissioners  to  haye  charge  of  the  State  exhibit, 
«uch  Commissioners  to  act  without  compensation.  Proyision  is  made 
for  the  selection  of  a  Secretary  under  the  supervision  of  the  State 
Board,  at  such  a  salary  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  State  Commission. 
The  House  of  Eepresentatiyes  has  passed  an  appropriation  of  $50,000, 
but  it  is  belieyed  that  if  this  sum  shall  not  be  finally  raised  to  the 
original  figure  reported  by  the  special  Committee  of  the  Legislature, 
further  sums  will  be  secured  adequate  to  a  commendable  exhibit. 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce,  of  Duluth,  has  already  taken  steps  look- 
ing to  a  grand  local  exhibit  and  has  appropriated  the  munificent  sum 
of  $50,000  for  that  purpose.  Minnesota  has  54,000,000  acres  of  lands 
.and  only  about  7,000,000  under  cultiyation.  It  has  a  larger  perma- 
nent school  fund  than  any  two  States  in  the  Union,  Texas  and  Kansas 
excepted,  and  larger  than  either  of  these.  It  has  the  largest  perma- 
nent Uniyersity  school  fund  of  any  of  the  States,  California  alone 
excepted.  It  has  unlimited  stone  quarries.  Its  mineral  productions 
will,  it  is  believed,  equal  those  of  Pennsylvania,  while  a  conservative 
estimate  places  its  pine  products  at  25,000,000,000  feet.  Its  assessed 
valuation  is  $600,000,000." 
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MISSOURI. 

Mr.  Bullbke.  "  I  feel  in  this  matter,  unfortunately,  as  the  Jew  did 
when  he  sold  a  garment  for  $7,  and  then  kicked  his  dog,  then  kicked  his 
partner  and  then  kicked  himself,  and  his  partner  finally  wanted  to  know 
what  was  the  matter  with  him  and  he  said, '  I  offered  that  man  the  coat 
for  $7  and  he  took  it;  why  didn't  I  ask  him  $10  for  it? '  I  feel  in  that 
position  in  this  connection,  because  I  had  a  conference  with  my  friend 
— ^and  I  honor  myself  by  saying  my  friend — Governor  Francis  of  our 
State,  to  agree  on  a  recommendation  to  our  legislature  of  an  appro- 
priation of  $150,000.  As  the  Oorernor  said  in  his  message  asking 
for  an  appropriation,  we  planted  ourselves  on  both  feet  on  that  de- 
mand. They  gave  us  the  full  measure  of  $150,000,  and  now  I  am 
kicking  myself  like  the  Jew  because  I  did  not  ask  for  $300,000.  But 
we  have  nothing  to  promise.  We  have  already  got  $150,000  because 
it  has  passed  both  branches  of  the  legislature,  and  before  I  came  away 
I  had  the  official  announcement  of  its  signature  by  the  Governor  of 
our  State.  So  we  have  got  that.  I  may  add  that  our  friends  down  in 
the  south  part  of  our  State,  in  what  is  called  the  Joplin  Mineral  Dis- 
trict, have  pledged  themselves  in  terms  for  an  additional  $50,000  for 
their  own  displaj,  and  they  will  give  it  in  addition  to  the  $150,000 
State  appropriation.  I  have  received  a  promise  from  numerous  cor- 
porations of  additional  aid  in  this  glorious  enterprise  because  we  see 
with  a  little  degree  of  humiliation  that  at  Philadelphia  and  iN'ew 
Orleans  Expositions  our  grand  State  was  found  wanting  in  availing 
itself  of  those  magnificent  opportunities  for  advertising  to  the  na- 
tions of  the  eai-th  her  abundant  resources.  But  now  my  friend  from 
Indiana  has  said  that  they  are  ^oing  to  make  an  exhibit  that  will  be 
second  in  variety  to  none  of  the  whole  galaxy  of  States.  I  do  not 
know,  but  we  will  try  very  hard  in  the  matter  of  extent  and  variety 
to  get  away  with  our  Indiana  friend,  and  even  in  the  matter  of  min- 
erals— ^as  my  California  friend  here  weighs  more  than  I  do  I  will  not 
say  what  I  was  going  to  in  regard  to  the  superiority  of  the  mineral 
display  of  Missouri  even  in  advance  of  glorious  California,  which  has 
taken  such  an  interest  in  this  matter. 

'^  We  have  arranged  as  to  the  plan  of  distribution  of  this  $150,000, 
that  it  shall  be  distributed  through  a  committee  or  a  commission  of 
seven,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  the  State,  of  which  Com- 
mittee the  JSTational  Commissioners  are  ex-officio  members.  I  regret 
exceedingly  that  my  St.  Louis  friend  is  not  here,  but  I  want  to  say 
that  Missouri  is  coming  up  in  prime  shape,  second  to  none  in  the  ex- 
tent, variety  and,  as  I  believe,  beauty  of  its  display  in  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition.'' 

MONTANA. 

Mr.  Hirshfield.  "  The  legislature  of  Montana  met  in  conjunc- 
tion with  its  worthy  Executive  at  its  last  session,  and  were  fully  iu 
accord  with  the  views  of  the  Commissioners  of  this  honorable  body, 
and  by  their  recommendation  have  passed  a  bill  appropriating  $50,000 
to  be  expended  during  the  years  1891  and  1892  in  the  organization 
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•nd  obtaining  materials  for  the  exhibition.  Our  constitution  limits 
the  appropriation  to  a  term  of  two  years.  At  the  meeting  of  the  leg- 
islature of  1893  it  will  then  make  an  additional  appropriation  neces- 
sary to  make  the  grand  exhibit  which  our  State  proposes  to  make  if  it 
be  not  found  sufficient.  With  us  it  is  not  a  matter  of  money.  It  is  a 
matter  of  a  proper  exhibition  ;  one  that  shall  be  a  credit  not  only  to 
our  State  but  also  to  every  State  in  the  Union.  We  have  iJso  organ- 
ized a  commission  consisting  of  sixteen  members  of  which  the  Na- 
tional Commissioners  are  ex-officio  members,  and  the  ladies  also  occupy 
the  same  position.  Whatever  is  necessary,  our  generous  people  are 
ready  to  appropriate  at  the  suggestion  of  our  Executive  or  of  the 
National  Commission. '* 

NEBRASKA. 

Mr.  Martin  offered  the  following  report :  Hon.  Thomas  W.  Pal- 
mer, President  of  the  World's  Columbian  Commission,  Vice-President 
DeYoung  presiding.  The  legislative  committee  of  Nebraska  begs 
leave  to  maice  the  following  report,  namely,  that  the  State  legislature 
of  Nebraska  has  made  an  appropriation  of  $50,000  to  display  her 
products  at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  of  1893.  We  desire  to 
supplement  this  report  by  assuring  the  Commission  that  great  interest 
prevails  in  all  departments  of  industry  to  make  the  exhibit  commen- 
surate with  the  importance  and  dignity  of  the  State,  and  we  believe 
that  an  additional  appropriation  will  oe  made  at  a  future  session  of 
the  legislature.  ^ 

BespectfuUy  submitted. 

Euclid  Martin, 
A.  T.  Scott, 

E.  W.  FuRNESS,         )-  Legislative  Com. 
W.  L.  May, 
John  Lauterbach. 
March  3,  1893. 

NEVADA. 

Mr.  Haines.  ''I  am  not  prepared  to  make  a  speech  satisfactory 
to  myself  nor  may  be  to  you.  I  will  say,  without  making  a  long 
speech,  that  Nevada  will  be  fully  represented  at  the  World's  Fair  in 
1893,  and  her  products  will  be  on  exhibition  here.  Her  fund  has  not 
been  thoroughly  secured,  but  a  few  of  us  have  guaranteed  $20,000, 
and  probably  $25,000,  and  we  may  have  to  appeal  to  our  next  legis- 
lature to  carry  out  in  full  all  of  our  measures  that  we  have  thus  far 
gjot  under  way.  We  spent  a  long  time  with  the  legislature,  and  I  got 
sick  of  it  and  left,  and  while  I  was  gone  the  bill  virtually  died  for  the 
want  of  somebody  to  look  after  it.  Our  State  is  prepared  to  do  her 
share,  and  if  it  fails  we  have  got  plenty  of  us  to  carry  out  the  measure, 
and  we  will  be  represented  to  the  sum  of  at  least  $20,000.  We  have 
entered  into  that  agreement  individually,  and  pledging  ourselves  to  do 
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all  I  Bay  in  regard  to  it.    If  the  State  fails  to  behave  handfiomelj,  we 
will  do  it  ourselvefl/' 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Mr.  Calet.  "  I  would  simply  report  that  our  Oommissioners  were 
before  the  legislature,  which  met  in  June,  and  formulated  a  bill  ask- 
ing for  an  appropriation  of  $25,000.  I  have  not  heard  from  them 
officially,  but  by  tne  paper  I  see  that  the  bill  has  passed^  and  that  the 
appropriation  will  be  $25,000.'' 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Mr.  Smith.  ''When  I  came  to  this  town  as  a  member  of  this 
august  body,  the  first  thing  that  attracted  my  attention  particularly 
was  our  worthy  friend  from  California.  There  was  such  a  contrast 
between  the  size  and  population  of  California  and  New  Jersey  that  I 
could  not  help  noticing  the  contrast  between  the  Commissioners  from 
California  and  from  New  Jersev.  That  struck  me  forcibly.  The 
next  thing  that  struck  me  very  forcibly  was  when  our  learned  friend 
from  California  got  up  and  said  that  California  would  subscribe  $1,- 
000,000  towards  this  Fair.  It  kind  of  scared  me — one  million  dollars ; 
think  of  it — I  didn't  know  that  I  could  get  one  dollar  from  New 
Jersey.  To  tell  the  truth,  we  were  not  very  much  in  love  with  this 
Fair,  inasmuch  as  New  York  got  defeated  in  the  selection  of  the  site, 
and  our  folks  in  New  Jersey  sympathized  a  good  deal  with  them,  and 
there  was  a  little  jealousy  more  or  less  about  it.  The  papers  in  the 
State  did  not  write  very  favorably  about  the  Fair,  and  when  I  thought 
that  I  had  to  go  to  the  legislature  and  ask  an  appropriation  with  this 
million  dollars  staring  me  in  the  face  I  expected  only  defeat.  When 
I  found  out  that  California  has  appropriated  $300,000,  I  went  to  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  and  asked  him  about  this  appro- 

friation.  He  said,  *Mr.  Smith,  what  do  you  think  about  it  ?'  '  Well,' 
said,  'I  am  going  to  ask  for  $20,000.'  Says  he,  '$20,000.  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  legislature  will  vote  you  one  dollar,  but  you 
mean  $100,000  I  suppose.'  'Well,'  I  said,  emphatically,  'I  want 
$20,000  now  if  I  can  get  it.'  He  inserted  a  request  of  this  kind  in 
his  proclamation  advising  the  legislature  to  make  a  liberal  appropri- 
ation. I,  myself,  had  a  bill  drawn  and  placed  before  the  legislature 
for  an  appropriation  of  $20,000,  which  passed  unanimously.  The 
Oovernor  signed  the  bill  and  appointed  Commissioners  to  disburse 
this  $20,000.  This  seems  but  a  small  amount  but  it  is  the  entering 
wedge,  and  I  will  say  to  this  Commission  that  next  winter  I  will  get 
the  balance  of  that  $100,000,  or  very  near  it.  We  expect  to  put  up  a 
neat  -little  building  upon  the  grounds  here,  what  we  would  call  the 
Jersey  Headquarters  or  Bureau  of  Information  for  New  Jersey.  I 
told  the  people  of  New  Jersey  that  there  would  be  such  a  building. 
Several  architects  of  New  Jersey  are  at  work  on  plans  for  such  a 
building  to  be  constructed  entirely  out  of  material  from  that  State. 
New  Jersey  is  a  great  manufacturing  State,  and  you  will  find  when 
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the  Fair  opens  in  1893,  New  Jersey  will  be  '  in  it/  and  will  make  such 
a  display  as  will  be  creditable  and  that  the  Fair  and  Chicago  will  be 
proud  of  New  Jersey/' 

NEW  YORK. 

Mb.  Thaoher.  '^  I  have  no  information  later  than  that  furnished 
us  by  the  v^ry  efficient  Chicago  press.  The  morning  papers  say  that 
the  le^slature — the  Senate  or  upper  house  of  the  New  York  Legislat- 
ure— had  a  bill  before  it  appropnating  $200,000.  As  it  was  introduced 
by  Senator  Stewart,  it  called  for  $260,000.  It  was  reduced  by  the 
finance  Committee  to  $200,000.  We  have  assurances,  and  I  do  not 
know  but  that  we  have  promises,  that  the  bill  will  pass  Monday  night. 
It  will  then  go  to  the  Assembly  and  I  have  no  doubt  will  become  a 
law  in  the  course  of  a  week,  and  I  hope  that  when  it  does  become  law 
the  amount  will  be  $250,000  instead  of  $200,000.  The  State  of  New 
York  is  practically  without  debt  and  can  well  afford  to  make  an  appro- 
priation of  a  larger  amount.*' 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

Mb.  Rugkeb.  ''In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  we  organized  a  State 
Association  to  create  an  interest  in  the  State  for  an  appropriation  for 
World's  Fair  purposes.  A  director  was  appointed  in  each  county. 
We  have  in  each  congressional  district  a  vice  president.  We  formu- 
lated a  bill  for  the  legislature,  and  it  was  sent  to  each  member  to  cre- 
ate an  interest  in  the  matter,  and  the  appropriation  was  finally  made 
for  $25,000.  A  bill  was  also  passed  providing  for  a  commission  of  five 
citizens  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor.  The  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Commission,  both  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  their  alternates, 
are  ex-officio  members  of  the  North  Dakota  Board  of  World's  Fair 
managers.  We  expect  to  add  to  the  sum  already  appropriated,  and  in 
fact  representatives  of  the  railroads  have  said  that  they  desired  very 
much  to  assist  us  in  this  matter,  and  I  have  no  doubt  will  raise  at 
least  $100,000  to  make  the  exhibit  at  the  World's  Exhibition.  We 
expect  to  erect  a  wheat  palace  in  which  we  will  have  representation 
from  our  State  in  all  departments.  I  believe  the  people  of  our  State 
are  aware  of  what  is  going  on,  even  as  well  as  you  who  are  so  near  to 
Chicago,  where  the  Fair  is  to  be  held,  and  I  assure  you  that  the  com- 
missioners are  doing  everything  in  their  power  to  further  this  good 
work.  We  have  had  considerable  to  contend  against,  but  I  believe 
everything  is  going  to  work  out  for  the  good  of  the  Exposition," 

OHIO. 

Mb.  Platt.  "  The  legislature  of  Ohio  has  appropriated  $100,000 
for  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition,  to  be  expended  at  the  direction 
of  a  board  consisting  of  twenty-three  members,  fifteen  appointed  by 
the  Governor  and  the  Commissioners,  and  their  alternates  and  the  lady 
managers  and  their  alternates  are  ex-officio  members  of  this  board." 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 
Mb.  Woodsidb  presented  the  following  report  and  memorial : 

Hon.  M.  H.  Db  Young,  President  pro  tein.,  World's  Columbian 
Commission  :  The  undersigned  Commissioners  from  Pennsylvania,  in 
conformity  with  a  resolution  introduced  by  Commissioner  Ewing, 
would  respectfully  make  the  following  report  as  to  legislation  in  Penn- 
sylvania concerning  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  : 

Early  in  the  session  a  bill  providing  for  an  appropriation  of  $100,000 
was  introduced  in  the  senate  and  referred  to  the  committee  on  Centen- 
nial Affairs.  The  bill  was  reported  back  with  an  affirmative  recom- 
mending increasing  the  appropriation  to  1150,000,  which  was  passed 
finally. 

In  the  House  the  senate  bill  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Cen- 
tennial Affairs,  which  also  reported  the  bill  affirmatively,  but  increased 
the  appropriation  to  $300,000.  This  bill  is  now  on  the  house  calendar 
and  will  probably  be  considered  the  coming  week.  A  copy  of  a 
memorial  to  the  legislature  from  the  commissioners  and  their  alter- 
nates, and  from  the  lady  managers  and  their  alternates  is  herewith 
attached. 


William  McClelland,  )  /7,^«.v.v/»«^«.. 
John  W.  Woodside,       }  Gommtssioners. 


To  the  Honorable  the  Members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representor 
tives  of  Pennsylvania  : 

The  undersigned,  appointed  by  the  World's  Columbian  Commission 
as  the  Committee  on  Legislation  for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  would 
respectfully  represent : 

That  the  Centennial  Fair  of  1876  resulted  in  great  benefit  to  the 
people  of  Pennsylvania,  in  educating  them  in  improved  home  comforts, 
architecture,  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  opening  up  new  avenues  of 
employment  for  labor.  That  the  appropriation  of  $1,000,000  granted 
by  the  legislature  was  money  well  expended,  and  the  liberality  of  the 
State  met  with  general  approval  bv  the  people. 

We  are  now  well  satisfied  that  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  to 
be  held  in  Chicago  in  1893  will  far  excel  all  international  exhibitions 
which  have  preceded  it,  and  must  result  in  great  good  for  the  country 
at  large.  The  Western  States  are  making  special  exertions  to  be  well 
represented,  and  are  appropriating  large  sums  of  money  for  that 
purpose. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  it  would  seem  but  fitting  that  Pennsylvania 
should  take  a  foremost  rank  with  other  States  in  representing  not  only 
her  natural  resources,  but  the  results  of  her  diversified  industries,  so 
that  our  manufacturers,  miners  and  producers  may  be  able  to  show 
their  products,  not  only  to  the  people  of  the  Great  West,  but  also  to 
that  new  audience  from  the  South  American  republics  which  will  assem- 
ble in  Chicago  in  1893,  to  take  advantage  of  the  benefits  of  the  new 
plan  of  reciprocity  to  trade  and  commerce.  Pennsylvania,  havinsr 
experienced  the  benefits  of  one  exposition  within  her  borders,  should 
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be  the  largest  oontributor  of  all  the  States  to  the  contemplated  Ezpo- 
fiition  of  1893^  and  show,  by  the  amount  of  her  appropriation  for  this 
purpose^  that  she  not  only  appreciates  the  benefits  arising  therefrom, 
but  as  well  to  show  the  other  States  that  she  appreciates  the  appropri- 
ations made  by  them  for  the  Centennial,  in  1876.  Our  State  is  not 
only  wealthy  in  natural  developments,  but  she  is  rich  in  the  historical 
memories  of  the  past.  The  keystone  of  the  original  arch  of  thirteen 
soyereign  States,  she  is  distinguished  as  the  theatre  of  the  most  strik- 
ing great  events  in  the  formation  of  the  Qoyernment  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  Within  her  borders  stands  the  Hall  of  Independ- 
ence, with  all  the  sacred  associations  that  cluster  around  it,  and,  while 
fihe  cannot  transfer  this  building  to  Ohicago,  she  can  erect  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Exposition  a  structure  for  the  use  of  the  citizens  of 
the  State  that  will  be  2k  facsimile  of  this  historic  hall,  so  that  millions 
of  citizens  who  may  never  visit  Philadelphia  will  be  able  to  see  a  copy 
of  the  building  so  closely  allied  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  hear  the  peals  of  the  same  old  bell 
that  rang  out  the  sweet  tones  of  Liberty  in  1776. 

After  a  careful  investigation  this  committee  has  decided  that  to 
orect  a  suitable  State  building  at  Chicago— to  send  a  brigade  of  our 
national  ffuard  to  the  opening  ceremonies — ^to  have  the  work  of  the 
women  oi  Pennsylvania  well  represented,  and  to  gather  up  and  main- 
tain the  diversified  exhibits  of  the  commonwealth  in  a  manner  worthy 
of  the  second  State  in  the  Union,  will  require  the  sum  of  $300,000. 

Pennsylvania,  being  the  last  host,  should  not  be  the  most  gracious 
^est. 

In  the  hope  that  the  legislature  will  promptly  appropriate  the  sum 
needed,  we  nave  the  honor  to  be, 

Very  respectfully, 

P.  A.  B.  WiDBKBB,  Commissioner  at  Large, 

William  MoClbllakd,  Commissioner  for  Pennsylvania. 

John  W.  Woodsidb,  Commissioner  for  Pennsylvania. 

B.  Bbuoe  Bioebtts,  Alternate  Commissioner  for  Penn. 

J.  K.  Hallook,  Alternate  Commissioner  for  Penn. 

Harbibt  A.  LuoAS,  Lady  Commissioner  for  Pennsylvania. 

Ida  a.  E.  Ttler,  Lady  Commissioner. 

Maby  E.  McCakdlbss,  Lady  Commissioner. 

LouiSB  Elkins,  Alternate  Commissioner  for  Pennsylvania. 

Lizzie  E.  Yabbow,  Alternate  Commissioner  for  Penn, 

March,  1891. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA, 

Mb.  Day.  ''There  is  no  longer  any  question  as  to  what  the  action 
of  the  South  Dakota  Legislature  will  oe.  It  has  made  no  appropria- 
tion; but  it  is  fair  to  stote,  however,  in  excuse  of  that,  that  our  con- 
stitution prohibits  it;  but  you  can  rest  assured  that  South  Dakota  will 
be  represented  at  this  Exposition.  The  Oovemor  has  already  called  a 
meeting  of  the  citizens  to  a  convention,  representing  every  county  and 
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town  in  the  State,  to  meet  upon  May  25th,  for  the  purpose  of  raisins 
funds  to  forward  the  movement  of  making  an  exhibit  in  1893.  South 
Dakota  will  appropriate  or  donate  not  less  than  $100,000,  and  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  she  will  raise  $200,000.  I  will  say  to  you,  gen- 
tlemen of  the  Commission,  that  South  Dakota  will  be  here  in  1893 
with  a  variety  of  exhibits,  showing  the  resources  of  that  State,  second 
to  none  in  the  United  States. '' 

TENNESSEE. 

Mr.  Williams.  '*In  my  State  we  have  had  a  pretty  hard  time,  and 
the  legislature  defeated  a  bill  for  an  appropriation,  in  one  sense,  and 
passed  one  in  another;  that  is  to  say,  they  passed  a  law  enabling  and 
empowering  the  county  courts  of  the  varous  counties  in  the  State 
which  are  directly  interested  in  making  an  exhibit,  to  appropriate 
money  for  the  purpose  of  having  an  cMibit  at  the  World  s  Fair  in 
1893.  Now,  it  18  my  opinion  that  there  will  be  very  little  difficulty  in 
raising  from  the  counties  and  corporations  fully  $100,000  to  exhibit 
the  resources  of  that  great  State  at  this  Fair.*' 

TEXAS. 

Mr.  Dickinson".  "In  the  absence  of  my  colleague.  Commissioner 
Cochrane,  I  will  submit  the  following  report:  On  December  10,  1890, 
a  convention  of  several  hundred  citizens  of  Texas  met  in  Houston, 
Texas,  and  formed  a  Texas  World's  Fair  Association.  The  fact  that 
the  constitution  of  Texas  unfortunately  prohibits  the  expenditure  of 
any  money  for  immigration  purposes  was  discussed,  and  a  committee 
was  anpointed  to  attend  the  legislature  this  winter,  at  Austin,  Texas, 
to  enaeavor  to  secure  a  World's  Fair  appropriation.  This  the  com- 
mittee did,  and  finding  that  the  constitutional  objection  could  not  be 
overcome,  a  constitutional  amendment  has  been  introduced,  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  people  this  summer,  to  appropriate  $300,000.  Another 
bill  has  also  been  introduced  appropriating  $100,000.  This  bill  ia 
beinff  so  worded  as  to  overcome  the  constitutional  barrier  by  attach- 
ing tne  appropriation  to  the  office  of  State  Commissioner  of  Insurance 
Statistics  and  History,  to  be  expended  by  that  officer  for  a  Texas  ex- 
hibit at  the  World's  Fair.  Such  a  law  was  passed  in  making  an  appro- 
priation for  the  New  Orleans  Exposition.  I  have  just  received  a 
letter  from  Austin,  Texas,  stating  that  the  legislative  committee  had 
favorably  i-eported  the  passage  of  this  bill  appropriating  $100,000,  and 
I  believe  it  will  pass.  But  even  if  it  does  not,  from  my  knowledge  of 
the  interest  being  taken  by  the  citizens  of  Texas  in  this  matter,  1  am 
satisfied  they  will  raise  a  fund  of  at  least  two  or  three  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  for  a  Texas  building  on  the  World's  Fair  grounds,  and  to 
see  that  Texas  is  creditably  represented  in  all  the  departments  at  the 
World's  Columbian  Exposition." 

VERMONT. 

Mr.  Skallet.   ^^The  Legislature  of  Vermont,  at  its  last  session, 
appropriated  $5,000.    We  have  another  session  prior  to  the  opening  of 
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the  Columbian  Exposition,  and  there  will  be  another  appropriation. 
I  think  the  citizens  of  the  State  will  raise  quite  a  large  sum — ^as  much 
as  we  deem  necessary  to  properly  present  an  exhibit  from  the  State  of 
Vermont/' 

TIRGINIA. 

Mr.  Harris.  *'  The  legislature  meets  only  once  in  two  years  and 
they  have  had  no  meeting  since  the  organization  of  this  Fair.  The 
next  meeting  will  be  the  first  of  January,  1892.  There  is  the  best  of 
feeling  throughout  our  State  in  behalf  of  the  Fair.  We  have  many 
industries  springing  up  in  our  State  heretofore  unknown  to  the  history 
of  the  country,  and  I  am  sure  that  when  our  legislature  meets  they 
will  do  what  is  right  by  the  Fair.  I  know  our  Governor,  by  personal 
correspondence  and  personal  communication,  is  fully  in  accord  and 
desires  that  Virginia  should  make  a  splendid  exhibit  at  the  World's 
Oolumbian  Exposition/' 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

Mr.  St.  Clair.  The  legislature  of  West  Virginia  has  passed  an 
act  substantially  in  the  form  of  the  report  that  was  sent  out  to  the 
different  States  to  be  submitted  to  the  legislatures  of  the  State 
appropriating  tlOO,000  to  be  expended  for  the  exhibit  at  the 
World's  Fair.  By  the  exjDress  terms  of  the  bill  $40,000  may  be  ex- 
pended by  the  board  that  is  authorized  to  be  created  by  the  Governor 
of  the  State  in  the  construction  of  a  State  house  or  West  Virginia 
building.  The  bill  also  provides  for  a  board  to  consist  of  five  persons. 
That  board  has  not  yet  been  appointed.  It  has  been  fixed  upon  by 
the  Governor  and  will  be  announced  the  first  of  the  week.  It  will  be 
composed  of  the  strongest  men  perhaps,  the  best  business  we  have  in 
the  State,  gentlemen  who  are  thoroughly  identified  with  this  exhibi- 
tion and  who  will  contribute  largely  of  their  private  means  toward 
making  the  exhibition  a  success  in  so  far  as  the  »tate  of  West  Virginia 
is  to  take  part.-  While  the  appropriation  is  small,  taken  together 
with  such  sums  of  money  as  will  be  raised  by  private  subscription  I  am 
very  sure  that  West  Virginia's  exhibit  not  only  in  the  competitive  line 
of  exhibits,  but  whatever  display  she  may  be  permitted  to  make  in  her 
State  house,  will  compare  most  favorably  with  that  of  any  State  in  the 
Union  of  like  size,  population  and  territory.  We  have  in  West 
Virginia  the  largest  deposit  of  bituminous  coal  of  anv  State  in  the 
Union.  We  have  the  largest  unbroken  hardwood  timber  forests  that 
there  are  in  any  State  in  the  Union.  We  are  now  manufacturing 
more  than  one  seventh  of  the  entire  hardwood  production  of  this 
country  ;  we  have  as  fine  hardwood  and  as  great  a  variety  of  hardwood 
as  any  State  in  the  Union,  and  indeed  I  may  say  unquestionably  more 
of  it  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union.  We  expect  to  construct  our 
State  house  exclusively  out  of  the  woods  of  our  own  State,  and  the 
iron  products  that  are  necessary  to  go  into  its  construction  from  the 
manufactured  iron  of  our  own  State.  We  have  in  the  city  of  ^Wheel- 
ing, for  a  long  while  the  capital  of  the  State,  a  very  large  manufactory. 
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We  have  a  glass  manufactory  second  to  no  city  or  State  in  tlie  TJnion. 
We  produce  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  pig  iron  produced  in  the 
country.  We  have  gentlemen  identified  in  the  development  of  the 
resources  of  that  State  who  are  the  most  prominent  capitalists  of  the 
East.  All  of  them  intend  to  co-operate  with  the  State  ^oard  and  the 
government  commission  in  doing  whatever  thev  can  towards  holding 
up  West  Virginians  end  at  the  World^s  Fair.  1  know  of  no  dissent 
among  the  people  of  my  State  anywhere  or  in  any  quarter,  not  even 
among  our  farmer  friends,  as  to  the  interest  that  should  be  taken  by 
the  people  of  the  whole  country  in  this  movement  to  make  it  a  suc- 
cess. Our  farmers  understand  that  the  big  end  of  this  Exposition,  so 
far  as  the  resources  of  America  are  concerned,  will  be  that  of  agricul- 
ture, and  for  that  reason  the  agriculturalists  of  West  Virginia  are 
most  heartily  in  accord  with  the  World's  Fair." 

WISCONSIN. 

Mb.  Allen*.  ''  The  legislature  of  Wisconsin  is  now  in  session.  It 
has  before  it  for  consideration  a  bill  to  appropriate  $250,000  for  the 
World's  Fair.  I  would  say  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  slow  progress 
.  Illinois  is  making  in  its  appropriation,  a  month  ago  we  would  have  ob- 
tained that  amount,  but  because  Illinois  has  been  slow  it  has  had  its 
effect  upon  us  in  securing  our  appropriation.  Again,  the  newspapers 
have  represented  that  there  is  dissatisfaction  in  the  local  board,  and  it 
has  impressed  our  legislature  with  the  idea  that  there  is  much  per- 
soniJ  interest  manifested  by  some  of  the  directors  of  the  local  board 
here  in  this  city,  and  it  has  had  its  influence  also  in  retarding  the  suc- 
cess of  our  bill.  I  fear  now  that  the  appropriation  will  not  amount 
to  over  $150,000,  but  we  fully  expect  to  get  that  amount." 

WYOMING. 

Mb.  Hat  handed  in  the  following  report :  Th^  Legislature  of 
Wyoming  was  the  first  to  make  an  appropriation  for  an  exhibit  at  the 
World's  Fair,  after  the  organization  of  the  National  Commission. 
The  legislature,  which  met  m  November,  1890,  appropriated  $30,000. 

A  non-partisan  Commission,  consisting  of  five  members,  was  ap- 
pointed. They  are  to  meet  for  organization  on  May  1,  but  when  it  is 
remembered  that  Wyoming  is  the  youngest  State  in  the  Union  and  has 
a  small  population,  it  will  be  seen  that  if  all  the  States  in  the  Union 
would  appropriate  as  much  per  capita,  there  would  be  money  enough 
to  make  a  successful  Fair. 

Henby  G.  Hat, 

John  J.  McCobmick, 
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ARIZONA. 

Mr.  Coaxes.  ''  Under  the  recent  act  limiting  the  Territories  it  is 
impossible  for  Arizona  to  make  an  appropriation  or  to  levy  any  special 
tax.  Eecoffnizing  the  importance  of  the  Territory,  the  legislature 
passed  a  bill  authorizing  the  issuance  of  bonds  to  the  amount  of  130,- 
000.  This  matter  will  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  Congress  at  an 
early  moment  and  it  is  admitted  that  it  will  be  favorably  considered. 
In  the  meantime  the  members  of  the  territorial  board  appointed  by 
the  Governor  are  at  work  getting  up  an  interest  in  the  success  of  this 
Fair.'' 

ALASKA. 

Mr.  Williams.  "  Alaska  can  make  no  report  at  this  time.  The 
people  are  very  much  interested  in  the  success  of  the  Pair,  and  I  hope 
soon  to  be  able  to  report  that  we  shall  be  able  to  secure  money  enough 
to  make  a  creditable  exhibit.'^ 

OKLAHOMA. 

Mr.  Beeson.  '^  Oklahoma  is  placed  in  a  peculiar  situation.  The 
legislature  passed  a  bill  allowing  each  county  to  vote  not  to  exceed 
$1,000  to  each  county,  leaving  it  to  the  vote  of  the  people.  On  the 
17th  of  February  the  proposition  to  float  bonds  were  defeated  in  every 
county  in  our  Territory.  The  reason  is,  as  stated  before,  our  constitu- 
tion prohibits  us  from  issuing  any  bonds  and  Oklahoma  will  have  to 
depend  upon  the  liberality  of  her  people  to  make  an  exhibit  at  the 
World's  Fair.     I  feel  sure  that  they  will  be  equal  to  the  emergency.'* 

UTAH. 

Mu,  KiESKL.  ^^  Nothing  has  been  done  yet  in  the  way  of  appro- 
priation. Our  legislature  meets  biennially  and  will  meet  next  win- 
ter. We  are  all  taking  a  patriotic  interest  in  the  Exposition,  and  if  I 
interpret  the  spirit  of  our  people  I  am  sure  we  shall  have  a  very  liberal 
appropriation  from  Utah,  which  although  considered  as  a  child  of  the 
nation  understands  the  value  of  advertising  and  wishes  to  be  in  a  posi- 
tion at  the  Exposition  to  worthily  represent  her  varied  resources.  I 
think  that  Utah— in  fact  I  feel  reasonably  sure — that  Utah  will  re- 
spond with  $100,000.'' 


The  following  States  and  Territories  were  not  represented  at  the 
session  of  the  Commission :  Alabama,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Idaho, 
Massachusetts,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  Oregon,  Rhode  Island, 
South  Carolina,  Washington  and  New  Mexico.  The  amounts  credited 
to  these  States  in  the  subjoined  list,  were  taken  from  unofficial  dis^ 
patches,  newspaper  exchanges  and  other  sources. 


SYNOPSIS. 


PASSED. 

PBKOING. 

EXPECT  FROM 

OTHER 

80UBGES. 

PROBASLI 
TOTALS. 

Alabama. 

No  action. 

No  action. 

$300,000 

100,000 

Arkansas 

California 

$700,000 

100,000 

$1,000,000 
200,000 

Colorado 

$    25,000 

25,000 

Delaware 

No  report. 
Legislature  meets 

June. 
Legislature  meets 
June. 
$20,000 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

20.000 

Illinois 

1,000.000 

1,000.000 

Indiana 

75.000 
50.000 
No  action. 
Legislature  meet* 

next  winter. 

Legislature  inoct> 

Mav.  1892. 

$40,000 

Legislature  meets 

next  winter. 

75,000 

Iowa 

250,000 

800,000 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

eo,ooo 

100,000 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

2(^0.000 

800.000 

60,000 

200,000 

Michigan 

800,000 

Minnesota 

150.000 

200.000 

Mississippi 

No  report. 

$150,000 

50,000 

50,000 

Missouri .' 

150,000 

800,000 

Montana 

50,000 

Nebraska 

50,000 

Nevada 

20.000 

20,000 

New^Hampshire 

New  Jersey. . 

25,000 
20.000 

25.000 



80,000 

100.000 

New  York 

200,000 

200.000 

North  Carolina 

25,000 

25,000 

100,000 

No  action. 

25.000 

North  Dakota 

75,000 

100,000 

Ohio 

100,000 

Oregon    

Pennsylvania 

800,000 

800,000 

Rhode  Island 

No  report. 
No  report. 
No  action. 
No  action. 

South  Carolina.   . . 

South  Dakota 

100,000 
100,000 
200,000 

100,000 

Tennessee 

100,000 

TftXIM*. .    . . 

100,000 

800,000 

Vermont 

$5,000 
Legislature  meets 
Januarv.  1892. 

6,000 

Virginia 

Washington 

$100,000 
100,000 

100,000 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

100,000 

160,000 

160,000 

Wvominer 

80,000 

No  action. 

$25,000 

No  action. 

Legislature  meets 

1892. 

No  action. 

80,000 

Anzona 

80,000 

80,000 

New  Mexico 

25,000 

Oklahoma 

Utah 

100,000 

100,000 

j^^laeka.     

$1,290,000 

$2,825,000 

$2,115,000 

$6,730,000 

'  ''•  %- 
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THE  CHICAGO  WORLD'S  FAIR. 


THE  GREAT  CITY  OF  THE  LAKES. 

Chicago,  September  21,  1891. 

A  visit  to  Chicago,  undertaken  to  note  the  preparations  for  the  coming  ''  World's 
Columbian  Exposition  "  of  1898,  has  developed  much  that  it  of  interest  to  the  Eng- 
lish reader.  And  first,  I  will  write  something  of  the  remarkable  city  of  Chicago 
itself,  which  is  the  greatest  marvel  of  rapid  and  substantial  growth  in  the  United 
States,  and  will  be  found  by  the  visitor  as  much  of  a  curiosity  as  any  the  Exhibition 
can  show.  This  surprising  municipality  has  all  been  created  within  the  past  sixty 
years.  A  long  time  ago  the  early  French  explorers  built  the  little  fort  which  they 
called  "Chicagou  "  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  about  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  when  hostile  Red  Indians  roamed  the  broad  Illinois  prairies,  the  Govern, 
ment  established  a  post  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chicagou  River  which  was  named  Fort 
Dearborn.  In  the  Anglo-American  war  of  1812-14  these  Indians  were  British  allies, 
and  they  captured  the  fort,  slaying  the  garrison  after  it  had  been  abandoned,  when 
the  Americans  were  retreating  eastward  to  Fort  Wayne  on  the  Indian  frontier.  This 
was  before  even  a  settlement  was  thought  of  here,  but  **  the  massacre  "  is  one  of  the 
only  two  great  events  which,  besides  its  rapid  growth,  have  challenged  attention  in 
Chicago's  history;  the  other  was  "the  fire."  The  massacre  marks  a  remote  era  for 
modern  Chicago,  which  really  dates  from  the  great  fire  of  1871,  an  event  that  chal- 
lenged the  amazement  and  admiration  of  the  world,  having  never  been  equaled  in  its 
magnificent  scale  of  stupendous  destruction  and  subsequent  rapid  and  complete 
recovery. 

Fort  Dearborn  was  re-established  as  an  Indian  frontier  post  after  the  war  with 
England,  and  a  small  village  soon  grew  near  it,  which,  when  first  surveyed,  had 
twelve  families.  In  1838  a  town  government  was  organized,  being  vested  in  five 
trustees,  who  collected  forty-nine  dollars  as  the  first  year's  rates.  It  then  contained 
,  550  inhabitants  and  175  houses.  In  this  year  the  Government  persuaded  the  Indians 
to  abandon  their  prairie  hunting-grounds  and  migrate  further  westward,  so  that,  in 
September,  1883,  several  thousands  of  them  assembled  at  Chicago  and  made  a  treaty, 
selling  20,000,000  acres  of  their  lands  around  Lake  Michigan  to  the  United  States  for 
£220,000.  This  sale  laid  the  foundation  of  Chicago's  career,  for  these  prairie  lands, 
thus  opened  to  settlement  by  the  white  men,  now  form  a  large  part  of  the  great  agri- 
cultural States  of  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Michigan.  A  city  charter  was  obtained  in 
1887,  and  Chicago  then  covered  about  two-anda-half  square  miles  of  surface  and  had 
4,170  people.  The  half-century  since  has  witnessed  its  growth  in  a  manner  unparal- 
leled even  in  the  marvelous  experience  of  the  western  parts  of  the  United  States — a 
growth  best  told  by  the  figures  of  each  successive  census:  In  1850,  29,968  popula- 
tion ;  in  1860,  109,206  ;  in  1870,  306,605  ;  in  1880,  491,516;  and  in  1890, 1,098.576. 
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Successiye  annexations  of  adjacent  territory,  populated  from  the  great  nucleus, 
have  aided  tiiis  increase,  so  that  now  the  city  covers  nearly  182  square  miles,  includ- 
ing several  small  lakes  of  about  five  square  miles'  surface.  The  latest  stride  in 
annexation  was  in  1889,  when  Chicago  swallowed  up  several  outlying  towns  which 
added  220,000  people,  so  that  it  was  well  prepared  for  the  magnificent  increase  shown 
by  the  census  of  1800,  making  it  surpass  Philadelphia  in  area  and  population,  and 
become,  next  to  New  York,  the  second  city  of  the  United  States.  There  has  since 
been  some  more  annexation,  and  much  immigration,  so  that  the  population  cldmed 
for  Chicago  in  this  autumn  of  1891  is  at  least  1,260,000,  and  growing  at  a  rate  of 
increase  about  equal  to  that  of  London — 1000  persons  weekly.  Like  much  of  the 
newer  portions  of  America,  the  larger  pait  of  the  population  of  Chicago  is  of  foreign 
birth  or  origin.  Barely  one-fourth  of  its  people,  292,463,  were  born  in  the  United 
States,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  these  had  parents  who  were  Europeans.  Ger- 
many contributes  one-third,  884,958,  and  Ireland  one-fifth,  215,584.  The  Scandina- 
vians number  100,868,  the  Bohemians  54,209,  the  Poles  52,756,  the  French  12,963, 
the  Russians  9,997,  the  Italians  9,921,  and  the  Canadians  6,989.  From  Great  Britain 
there  have  come  to  Chicago  88,785  English,  11,927  Scotch,  and  2,966  Welsh.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  Europeans  who  may  visit  the  Fair  will  find  plenty  of  their  countiy- 
men.  As  in  most  of  the  newer  settlements,  the  men  outnumber  the  women  in 
Chicago,  the  excess  of  males  over  21  vears  of  age  being  nearly  80,000,  showing  the 
way  in  which  young  men  are  attracted  to  this  ambitious  and  expansive  community. 

In  this  wonderful  growth,  Chicago  has  had  setbacks,  and  some  of  the  most  awful 
kind,  for  in  everything  is  this  young  giant  of  the  West  entirely  great.  The  fire  in 
October,  1871,  swept  the  city  for  three  days,  burnt  over  nearly  four  square  miles  of 
buildings,  destroyed  18,000  houses,  200  lives,  and  £40.000,000  worth  of  propert^r. 
Yet,  appalling  as  the  calamity  was,  equally  great  was  the  recovery.  The  enterpris- 
ing and  irrepressible  people  started  rebuilding  while  the  embers  were  still  smoking, 
and  the  whole  world,  who  were  the  amazed  spectators  of  the  calamity,  helped,  not 
only  by  words  of  encouragement,  but  by  substantial  relief,  contributions  reaching  the 
handsome  figure  of  £1,4(K),000.  The  new  city  has  since  progressed  with  an  energy 
not  before  equaled,  and  the  warning  thus  given  has  made  it  establish  the  most  pow- 
erful fire  brigade  in  the  United  Slates,  havine  917  men,  65  steam  fire-engines,  21 
chemical  fire-engines,  87  hose-carts,  26  hook  and  ladder  trucks,  a  water  tower,  3  fire- 
boats  on  the  river,  890  horses,  and  90  separate  stations  for  the  apparatus.  With  all 
the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan  practically  at  the  disposal  of  this  enormous  array  of 
pumping  machinery,  they  can  quickly  overwhelm  any  fire,  and  have  frequent  prac- 
tice, much  of  the  residential  section  being  still  composed  of  wooden  buildings.  The 
Chicago  police  force  numbers  1,870  men,  and  the  government  of  the  city  will  this 
year  cost  about  £8,200,000. 

The  unexampled  growth  of  this  Great  City  of  the  Lakes  is  due  to  its  advanta- 
geous position  near  the  southwestern  extremity  of  Lake  Michigan,  with  the  l)ordering 
prairies  of  richest  fertility  stretching  hundreds  of  miles  north,  south,  and  west. 
Chicago  is  the  primary  food-gatherer  of  the  United  States,  having  almost  absolute 
control  of  the  railway  and  lake  traffic.  It  stands  at  the  natural  junction  point  of  the 
great  Eastern  and  Western  railway  routes.  To  get  an  outlet  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
the  railways  from  the  Northwest  must  necessarily  trend  down  the  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan,  and  hence  they  all  center  at  Chicago,  where  they  meet  all  the  eastern  Trunk 
lines,  for  it  has  been  the  ambition  of  every  reaJly  great  railway  in  America  to  secure 
a  terminal  at  Chicago.  In  fact,  this  well-known  American  phrase  of  a  *'  trunk-line  " 
has  been  coined  to  describe  a  railway  connecting  Chicago  with  the  Atlantic  Coast. 
It  has  been  the  proudest  wish  of  the  Chicagoans  to  make  their  city  known  as  the 
grandest  railway  center  of  the  world,  and  they  have  accomplished  it,  for  more  rail- 
ways, with  longer  lines,  terminate  in  this  city  than  in  any  other.  It  Is  the  national 
lanction  between  the  east  and  west  and  the  north  and  south  lines  of  the  United 
States,  more  than  half  of  the  entire  railway  mileage  of  North  America  being  on 
routes  leading  direct  to  or  from  Chicago,  so  that  this  being  the  chief  obiective  point, 
the  State  of  Dlinois  contains  more  mileage  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union— over 
14,000  miles.  There  are  twenly-six  independent  railway  lines  i-adiating  from  Chicago, 
and  most  of  them  are  well  known  on  the  London  Stock  Exchange.  They  include 
the  leading  American  rails,  such  as  the  Pennsylvania,  the  Vanderbilt  system,  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio,  the  Grand  Trunk,  Canadian  Pacific,  Illinois  Central,  Atchison, 
Rock  Island,  North- Western,  Northern  Pacific,  St  Paul,  Chicago  &  Alton,  and  as 
many  more,  embracing  over  30,000  miles  of  railway,  to  which  fully  80,000  more  miles 
are  directly  tributary. 
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This  famous  city  is  built  on  the  lowlands  on  either  side  of  the  Chicago  River, 
where  it  flows  into  the  lake,  much  of  the  surface  originally  havine  been  a  swamp, 
which  has  been  drained  and  filled  in,  some  of  the  land  being  also  reclaimed  from  the 
lake  and  some  from  the  river  whose  meandering  course  was  straightened.  Since  the 
original  construction  the  whole  city  has  been  raised  fourteen  feet  above  the  first 
foundations,  thus  getting  ample  opportunity  for  drainage.  Chicago  now  fronts  for 
some  twenty-two  miles  on  Lake  Michigan,  and  has  a  navigable  frontage  on  the  river  of 
about  twenty- three  miles  more.  But  the  lake  front  does  not  accommodate  the  ship- 
pine,  which  can  find  there  neither  anchorage  nor  shelter.  It  is  the  diminutive  bayou 
of  the  Chicago  River,  with  its  two  tortuous  branches  winding  through  the  flat  land, 
that  accommodates  the  shipping,  and  has  made  Chicago  the  chief  lake  port,  so  that 
about  25  per  cent,  of  the  entire  lake  carrying  trade  belongs  to  this  city.  Its  water  routes 
by  the  lakes  are  unrivaled.  The  arrivals  and  clearances  of  1890  were  18,472  vessels 
of  8,774,154  tonnage.  This  water  trade  is  also  aided  by  the  Illinois  &  Michigan 
Canal,  connecting  with  the  Mississippi  River  system,  which  last  year  carried  917,000 
tonnage,  and  is  now  being  deepened  and  improved  so  as  to  accommodate  more  and 
larger  vessels.  The  extreme  dimensions  of  Chicago  are  about  twenty-four  miles 
long  and  ten  miles  wide,  and  the  surrounding  prairie  for  a  long  distance  is  crossed 
in  ^1  directions  by  railways,  while  a  large  portion  of  the  city  and  its  suburbs  is 
made  up  of  series  of  extensive  car-yards,  huge  stations,  elevators,  storehouses,  and 
cattle-pens,  almost  overwhelming  the  visitor  with  their  prodigious  scale  of  elaborate 
perplexity. 

This  ambitious  urban  growth,  «nd  the  possibilities  it  gives  for  unlimited  money 
making,  have  attracted  to  Chicago  the  shrewdest  men  of  the  great  West,  and,  in 
fact,  from  all  parts  of  America  and  Europe.  Yet  so  youthful  is  the  city  that  very 
few  of  its  leading  men  were  born  here,  almost  all  having  come  after  attaiaing  man- 
hood, being  attracted  bv  the  business  advantages.  It  contains  to-day  probably  more 
of  the  extravagant,  reckless,  shrewd,  and  restless  speculative  elements  of  American 
humanitv  than  even  New  York,  while  the  amount  of  business  done  in  Chicago  is 
exceeded  only  by  that  of  the  metropolis.  This  lake  city  is  the  world's  greatest  com, 
cattle,  and  timber  market.  Its  tributary  territory,  lying  west,  northwest,  and  south, 
IB  estimated  to  be  three  times  as  large  as  all  of  Europe,  exclusive  of  Russia.  The 
greater  part  of  this  vast  domain  is  an  agricultural  region,  which  develops  with  rapid- 
itv,  and  it  also  contains  a  large  timber  area  and  rich  mineral  lands.  The  possibilities 
of  trade  with  this  extensive  commerce  are  almost  unlimited.  The  commerce  of  Chi- 
cago for  1890  amounted,  in  value  of  produce  and  merchandise,  to  £272,000,000.  It 
is  the  corn  center  of  the  United  States,  gathering  the  corn  crops  of  the  West,  and 
shipping  them  to  market. 

I  have  collected  some  items  of  the  trade  of  last  year,  showing  the  amount  of 
various  articles  that  went  through  Chicago  in  a  season  when  the  American  crops  were 
not  much  to  brag  of,  and  nothing  to  compare  to  the  bountiful  yield  that  has  blessed 
the  United  States  the  present  year.  The  leading  institution  of  Chicago  is  the  *'  Board 
of  Trade,"  which  feels  the  daily  pulse-beat  of  its  commerce,  and  gets  up  those  peri- 
odic spasms  of  speculative  pandemonium  in  its  exciting  ''  pits"  that  are  reflected  all 
round  the  globe.    According  to  the  records  of  this  institution,  Chicago,  in  1890, 

fathered  and  shipped  to  market  198,105,484  bushels  of  cereals,  4,858,058  barrels  of 
our,  6,594,581  bushels  of  flax-seed,  72,102,031  pounds  of  grass-seed,  7,668,828 
hogs,  392,786  barrels  of  pork,  471,910,128  pounds  of  lard,  828,801,460  pounds  of 
canned  meats,  and  964,184,807  pounds  of  dressed  beef.  It  also  received  6,000,000 
tons  of  coals.  During  last  year,  there  were  slaughtered  2,219,812  cattle  and  5,788,082 
hogs.  The  storage  capacity  of  the  grain  elevators  where  the  cereals  are  received  and 
shipped  is  28,675,000  bushels,  and  Chicago  often  holds  one-third,  or  more,  of  the 
"  visible  supply"  of  wheat  and  Indian  corn  in  the  United  States.  The  timber  sold 
for  the  year,  amounted  to,  2,050,000,000  sauare  feet,  of  which  1,200,000,000  square 
feet  were  consumed  in  the  city,  the  rcmainaer  being  shipped  away.  The  breweries 
of  Chicago  turn  out  2,250,000  barrels  of  ale  and  beer,  and,  as  I  am  informed,  they 
"broke  the  record."  The  city's  *' Jobbing  trade,"  in  1890,  in  dry  ^oods,  groceries, 
boots  and  shoes,  and  other  supplies— for  it  is  the  center  of  distribution  for  the  great 
Northwest— was  valued  at  £97,320,000. 

These  are  large  figures,  but  Chicago  deals  in  every  way  with  bigness.  She  not 
only  has  the  biggest  elevators,  but  the  biggest  shop  in  the  world— the  great  store  of 
Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  whose  annual  sales  exceed  £6,000.000;  the  biggest  meat- 
packing establishment— that  of  the  Armours — with  annual  sales  of  £12,000,000.  much 
of  the  product  going  to  Europe;  the  biggest  car-building  factory,  the   Pullman 


Palace  Car  Works ;  the  biggest  national  bank  in  the  country,  the  First  National, 
which  has  £5,000  000  deposits  and  £12,000,000  '*  clearings  "  in  a  week;  and  it  fully 
expects  to  rival  all  these  by  having,  in  1893,  the  biggest  fair  the  world  has  yet  seen. 
This  enterprising  city  has  also  become  an  enormous  manufacturine  town.  Its  8,250 
factories,  in  1890,  employed  177,000  workmen,  who  received  £19,240,000  wages, 
turned  out  products  valued  at  £107,600,000,  and  they  had  £38,000.000  capital 
invested.  It  has  grown  largely  of  Lite  in  iron  and  steel  manufacturing,  the  ores 
coming  from  Lake  Superior  and  the  coals  from  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  with  oil  piped 
from  the  Lima,  Ohio,  district  for  smelling.  These  iron  and  steel  industries  employ 
84,000  workmen,  and  last  year  their  output  reached  nearly  £14,000,000  value. 

I  have  written  above  of  the  Illinois  &  Michigan  Canal,  which  connects  Lake 
Michigan  with  the  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi  River.  The  surface  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan is  elevated  578  feet  above  the  Atlantic  Ocean  level,  and  on  the  Chicago  side  the 
fake  has  only  a  narrow  water-shed,  the  Illinois  River,  draining  the  region  to  the 
weslw^ard  ioto  the  Mississippi,  being  formed  sixtjr-five  miles  southwest  of  the  lake 
by  the  union  of  the  Kaokakee  and  Desplaines  rivers  at  n  much  lower  level.  This 
descent  westward,  almost  from  the  lake  shore,  is  availed  of  not  only  for  navigation, 
but  also  to  drain  the  sewage  away  from  Chicago.  Usually  it  is  deemed  impossible  to 
make  water  run  up  hill,  but  those  enterprising  Chicagoans  have  reversed  the  current 
of  their  little  river,  and  thereby  secured  wonderful  sanitary  advantages.  In  the  early 
days  all  the  .sewers  emptied  into  the  river,  and  were  drained  thence  into  the  lake. 
Now,  the  river,  instead  of  enipiying  into  Lake  Michigan,  is  made  to  flow  out  of  it, 
and  by  means  of  the  canal  carries  the  sewage  dver  to  the  Illinois  River.  This  is 
effected  by  two  great  pumping  stations,  which  lift  enough  lake  water  into  the  river  to 
make  it  flow  baclcward;  but  when  the  present  improvements  are  completed,  this  will 
be  accomplished  entirely  by  gravity.  A  water-way  is  being  dredged  160  feet  wide 
by  18  feet  deep,  the  whole  distance  to  the  Illinois  River,  affording  a  great  commercial 
highway,  and  also  carrying  off  all  the  city  sewage.  These  works  will  cost  about 
£4.000,000. 

The  excellent  health  of  Chicago  is  shown  by  an  annual  mortality  of  less  than  19 
per  1,000  of  population,  so  that  the  sanitation  is  well  cared  for.  The  drainage  is 
diverted  away  from  the  lake  because  thence  comes  the  city*s  water  supply.  Along- 
side the  lake  there  stands  on  guard  the  solid  stone  tower  of  the  water-works,  rising 
160  feet,  so  as  to  give  a  proper  head  for  the  water,  and  over  its  top  four  enormous 
pumping  engines  force  75,000,000  gallons  daily.  Far  out  on  the  clear  green  surface 
of  the  lake  is  seen  the  *'  Crib,'*  with  its  surmounting  lighthouse,  whence  the  wateris 
drawn  into  the  tunnel  feeding  the  pumps.  From  the  top  of  this  tall  tower  there  is  a 
grand  view  over  lake  and  city,  the  former  clear  and  beautiful  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
see,  a  strong  wind  dashing  its  breakers  against  the  shore;  and  the  city  largely 
concealed  by  the  enveloping  pall  of  smoke  and  puffing  steam  jets  rising  above  the 
buildings.  Off  to  the  north,  on  the  edge  of  the  lake,  is  the  distant  green  foliage  of 
Lincoln  Park.  Chicago  has  thus  far  expended  over  $3,000, 000  on  the  water- works. 
The  **Crib,"  two  miles  out  from  the  shore,  supplies  water  to  two  tunnels,  one  of 
them  running  six  miles  under  the  lake  bed  and  the  city  over  to  another  pumping 
station  on  the  *'  west  side."  The  supply  pipes  ramify  everywhere,  the  water-towers 
regulating  the  pressure.  To  further  enlarge  the  supply,  a  third  tunnel  is  being 
constructed  to  a  point  in  the  lake  four  miles  out  from  the  shore,  and  this  is  expected 
to  be  completed  before  the  fair  opens.  The  present  pumping  capacity  of  all  the 
works  is  considerably  over  100,000,000  gallons  dailjr. 

There  are  2,286  miles  of  streets  and  some  fifty  miles  of  boulevards  in  Chicago,  the 
latter  connecting  the  surrounding  cordon  of  attractive  parks.  The  city  is  proud  of 
the  chief  streets,  which  are  60  to  100  feet  wide,  with  State  Street  125  feet  widt. 
They  are  straight,  cross  at  right  angles,  are  mathematically  as  nearly  level  as  drain- 
age will  permit,  are  generally  well  lighted  and  paved,  and  in  the  business  section  are 
bordered  by  solidly-constructed  buildiugs ;  while  the  residential  section  displays 
very  fine  dwellings,  and  Michigan  Avenue,  at  tlie  Lake  Front,  is  one  of  the  hand- 
somest foliage-bordered  streets  of  residences  in  the  world.  The  outskirts  are  beauti- 
fied by  twenty  parks,  making  with  the  miles  of  connecting  boulevards  a  semi-circle 
around  the  city,  having  each  end  resting  upon  the  shore  of  the  lake.  Nature  gave  to 
the  monotonously  flat  prairie  around  Chicago  no  scenic  charms  excepting  the  glori- 
ous view  over  Lake  Michigan.  It  has  been  a  most  admirable  thing  for  the  city  that 
somebody  has  been  able  to  pause  in  the  universal  and  engrossing  chase  after  the 
almighty  dollar  long  enough  to  design  these  pleasant  parks.  The  broad  expanse  of 
prairie  was  low,  level,  and  treeless  oiiginally,  but  abundant  foliage  has  been  planted. 


and  art  has  made  little  lakes  and  miniature  bills  oraamented  by  attractive  flower 
gardens  and  shrubbery.  There  are  nearly  2,000  acres  of  these  parks,  the  system 
beginning  on  the  northern  verge,  with  Lincoln  Park  on  the  lake  front,  covering  360 
acres,  and  stretching  around  to  the  South  Pdrk,  and  thence  down  to  Washington  and 
Jackson  Parks,  the  latter  fronting  for  almost  two  miles  on  the  lake  shore  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  city.  Large  sums  have  been  spent  on  their  care  and  develop- 
ment, and  about  £400,000  additional  will  be  spent  on  these  parks  in  anticipation  of 
the  fair.  The  Drexel  Bouelevard,  which  is  the  favorite  driveway  to  the  South  Park, 
^00  feet  wide,  is  the  most  handsome  of  the  connecting  roadways,  and  is  among  the 
celebrated  avenues  of  America.  A  magnificent  fountain,  surmounted  by  a  bronze 
statue  of  the  late  Francis  M.  Drexel,  the  founder  of  the  noted  Drexel  banking  firm, 
adorns  its  entrance.  This  broad  parkway  has  a  fine  carriage  road  on  either  side  of  a 
central  walk  for  pedestrians,  the  latter  windine  among  picturesque  gardens,  and  the 
whole  boulevard  being  well  shaded,  though  the  trees  are  still  young.  Washington 
Park,  beyond  the  South  Park,  contains  371  acres,  Jackeon  Park  586  acres,  and  the 
broad  Midway  Plaisance,  connecting  them,  80  acres.  These  three  are  the  grounds 
-devoted  to  the  World's  Fair,  and,  combined,  cover  1,037  acres,  the  chief  buildings 
being  located  in  Jackson  Park. 

The  rapid  spread  of  Chicago  is  testified  by  its  unceasing  building  **  boom."  Last 
year  11,808  new  buildings  were  erected,  having  a  street  frontage  of  266,284  feet,  or 
over  50  miles,  and  costing  £9,464,400.  This  city  contains  some  of  the  most  massive 
structures  that  exist.  Splendid  buildings  line  the  chief  streets — veritable  ''sky- 
piercers,**  as  most  modern  American  aspiring  business  houses  are—ten,  twelve,  six- 
teen, or  more  stories  high.  One  rising  twenty  stories  is  now  soaring  heavenward 
and  will  soon  be  finished.  Many  of  these  cost  £200«000  or  more  apiece,  and  all  are 
provided  with  four  to  six  elevators,  or  **  lifts,"  that  shoot  the  passenger  into  the  upper 
air  with  dizzying  effect  and  lightning  rapidity.  Among  the  most  recent  of  these 
structures  is  the  famous  "Auditorium,"  a  house  covering  nearly  two  acres  of  land, 
that  contains  an  hotel  with  400  rooms,  the  largest  theatre  in  the  world,  and  160  shops 
and  ofi9ce  apartments,  the  whole  surmounted  by  a  huge  square  tower,  nineteen 
stories  high.  This ' 'Auditorium"  was  three  years  building,  and  exclusive  of  the  land, 
cost  £640,000.  Another  soaring  structure,  the  '*  Odd  Fellows*  Temple,"  is  designed, 
twenty  stories  of  main  building,  with  fourteen  stories  of  tower,  making  thirty- 
four  stories  in  all,  rising  556  feet,  covering  over  one  acre  of  land,  and  costing 
£700,000. 

Chicago  is  noted  for  hotels,  and  has  always  been  able  to  accommodate  large 
gatherings  of  people.  The  city  can  not  easily  be  overcrowded,  for  the  constant 
changes  in  the  floating  population,  drawn  by  business  and  other  attractions,  have 
always  made  a  Inrge  hotel  accommodation  necessary.  Besides  ordinary  boarding 
and  lodging-houses,  there  are  about  1,400  hotels  of  varying  sizes  that  can  provide 
readily  for  170,000  guests,  and  at  a  pinch  can  hold  many  more.  There  are  also 
separate  restaurants,  which  can  feed  25,000  people  every  day.  Many  new  hotels 
are  building,  and  probably  £3,000,000  will  be  expended  on  these  structures,  so  that 
the  Chicagoans  expect  to  provide  hotel  and  lodging-room  for  at  least  300,000  people 
by  the  time  the  Fair  opens,  in  addition  to  the  population  ;  and  they  think  this  will 
care  for  all  the  crowds  that  may  come. 

The  reader  is  by  this  time  probably  ready  to  agree  with  the  enterprising  Chica- 
goans that  Chicago  is  a  wonderful  city.  It  claims  to  represent  and  conduct  the 
trade  of  nearly  2,000,000  square  miles  of  territory,  and  within  a  radius  of  1,000  miles 
of  it  there  are  50,000,000  population.  It  is  located  only  about  100  miles  from  the 
actual  center  of  population  in  the  United  States,  which  the  last  census  places  south- 
southeast,  near  Greensburg,  Indiana.  While  it  is  nearly  a  thousand  miles  west  of 
the  Atlantic  coast,  yet  the  geographical  center  of  the  country  is  in  Kansas  and  still 
500  miles  further  west  than  Chicago.  It  has  attracted  immigrants  of  almost  all 
nationalities,  and  they  flourish  in  Chicago  in  native  luxuriance.  The  Fenian,  the 
Socialist,  the  Anarchist  are  in  complete  development,  but  the  vigorous  demonstra- 
tion of  the  law  has,  on  various  recent  occasions,  held  them  all  in  check,  and  the 
orderly  and  business  elements  strictly  rule  the  municipality.  It  is  much  like  a  Con- 
tinental city,  having  theatres  and  concert  gardens  open  on  Sundays.  Possibly  the 
necessity  of  the  overstrained  people  for  artificial  stimulation  may  be  the  reason  why 
Chicago  seems  to  contain  a  more  bountiful  supply  of  whisky  and  beer  shops  than 
almost  any  other  community.  But  everything  is  permitted  to  go  on  without  much 
hindrance,  and  thus  this  extraordinary  city  grows  unchecked.  It  certainly  offers  to 
strangers  as  great  attractivenesaij^ilfcjfiy-^  the  Fair  which  it  is  preparing,  and 
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visitors  from  Europe  will  not  only  find  Chicago  a  greai  curiosity,  but  will  also  be 
well  rewarded  for  their  journey  in  the  interesting  scenes  displayed  on  the  route  fron» 
the  Atlantic  coast  to  Lake  Michigan. 


II. 

[SepritUed  from  the  London  Timei,'] 

ITS  PLAN  AND  SCOPE. 

Chicago.  Sept.  22,  1891. 

Having  given  some  idea  of  the  City  of  Chicago,  I  will  now  describe  the  prepa- 
rations that  are  making  here  for  the  "  World's  Columbian  Exposition,''  which  are 
really  upon  a  colossal  scale.  The  government  of  the  Fair  is  in  charge  of  the 
"  World's  Columbian  Commission/'  created  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States^ 
and  composed  of  106  prominent  men,  of  whom  eight  have  been  appointed  by  Pres- 
ident Harrison,  and  two  come  from  each  of  the  States  and  Territories,  appointed  by 
their  respective  Governors.  Thomas  W.  Palmer,  formerly  United  States  Senator 
from  Michigan,  and  more  recently  American  Minister  to  Spain,  is  the  President  of 
this  Commission.  There  is  also  a  "  National  Board  of  Lady  Managers,"  who  are  co- 
operating in  a  very  energetic  way  to  give  a  proper  representation  of  women's  work. 

The  active  management  and  the  work  of  preparing  the  buildings  and  grounds 
are  in  charge  of  a  local  corporation,  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  known  as 
the  '*  World's  Columbian  Exposition,'*  and  having  as  its  Board  of  Directors  forty-five 
leading  men  of  Chicago.  William  T.  Baker,  the  President  of  Chicago's  famous  insti- 
tution, the  '*  Board  of  Trade,"  is  the  President  of  this  body,  and  Benjamin  Butter- 
worth,  formerly  member  of  Congress  from  Cincinnati,  its  Secretary.  George  R.  Davis^ 
who  was  some  years  ago  member  of  Congress  from  Chicago,  is  the  **  Director- General " 
of  the  Fair,  a  man  of  great  executive  ability  and  untiring  energy.  The  'present 
hitention  is  to  formally  dedicate  the  exhibition  on  October  12,  1892,  the  400th  anni- 
versary of  Columbus'  discovery  of  America.  Elaborate  ceremonies  will  mark  the 
•vent,  the  President  of  the  United  States  being  expected  to  attend,  and  a  feature  will 
be  the  procession,  in  which  10,000  troops  will  participate.  The  Fair  is  to  be  opened 
to  the  public  on  May  1,  1898,  and  closed  on  October  80  following.  The  general 
reception  of  exhibits  will  begin  on  November  1,  1892,  although  the  installation  of 
heavy  machinery  can  proceed  earlier ;  but  no  article  will  be  admitted,  according  to 
the  announced  programme,  after  April  10,  1893. 

The  location  of  the  Fair  is  upon  the  southwestern  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  in 
the  southern  part  of  Chicago,  and  about  six  miles  from  the  center  of  the  city; 
Ample  transportation  services  lead  down  to  the  site,  by  the  steam  lines  of  the  Illinois 
Central  Bailroad,  the  cable  tramcar  lines  of  the  ''South  Side*'  Bail  way  on  State 
Street  and  Wabash  Avenue,  and  other  railway  accommodation  already  constructed 
on  a  liberal  scale  to  carry  an  enormous  suburban  traffic.  These  are  to  be  supple- 
mented by  additional  railway  routes  now  being  arranged,  and  also  by  an  ample 
steamboat  service  on  the  lake.  There  will  be  no  trouble  in  transporting  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  people  daily  to  and  from  the  Fair.  The  chief  buildings  are  located 
in  Jackson  Park,  covering  586  acres,  and  they  will  front  for  a  mile  and  a  half  on  the 
lake  shore.  To  get  more  room  other  buildings  will  be  put  on  the  Midway  Plaisance, 
going  westward  to  Washington  Park,  which  will  also  be  availed  of.  The  display  is 
to  be  divided  into  18  departments,  which  are  again  subdivided  into  172  groups  and  917 
classes,  designated  by  numbers.  The  departments  are  designated  by  letters,  and 
are  as  follows:    A,  Agriculture;  B,  Viticulture,  Horticulture,  Floriculture;  C,  Live 


:8tock;  D,  Fisheries;  E,  Mines  and  Mining;  F,  Machinery;  G,  Transportation 
Bzhibits;  H,  Manufactures;  J»  Electricity;  E,  Fine  Arts;  L,  Liberal  Arts;  M, 
Ethnology,  Archaeology;  N,  Forestry.  Elaborate  preparations  are  making  to 
4USOommoNdate  all  of  these,  whilst  a  few  of  them,  being  especially  American  indus- 
tries, are  expected  to  have  a  very  lar^e  representation,  p«urticularly  agriculture,  live 
«tock,  manufactures,  machinery,  and  transportation  exhibits. 

The  Fair,  being  planned  upon  a  more  prodigious  scale  than  any  yet  held,  will 
natniaDy  cost  more  money,  but  its  finances  are  being  properly  looked  after  by  some 
of  the  shrewdest  business  men  of  Chicago,  and,  despite  its  bigness,  they  assure  me 
Ihere  will  be  plenty  of  money.  The  finances  are  based  upon  an  issue  of  £1,000,000 
oapital  stock,  which  has  all  been  taken,  and  a  recent  second  issue  of  equal  amount 
partially  subscribed.  At  the  latest  report,  September  19,  £1,119,088  of  stock  had 
been  subscribed,  and  upon  the  partial  instalments  that  have  been  called  £600,918  has 
been  paid  into  the  treasury.  This  sum  is  being  steadily  increased  by  additional 
payments  of  instalments.  To  further  aid  the  enterprise,  the  city  of  Chicago  has  is- 
naed  £1,000,000  of  municipal  bonds,  conditioned  to  become  available  when  £600,000 
4kctual  money  was  paid  in  upon  the  stock.  These  bonds  are  expected  to  be  placed 
upon  the  market  next  month,  and  can  be  sold  as  money  may  be  wanted,  there  being 
no  difficulty,  it  is  said,  in  placing  them,  as  the  credit  of  Chicago  is  excellent.  This 
plan  will  consequently  produce,  when  all  the  stock  now  subscribed  is  fully  paid  (and 
without  any  additional  shares  being  taken),  £1,119,088  from  shares  and  £1,000,000 
from  bonds.  In  addition,  the  management  expect  to  realize  £200,000  from  conces- 
sions JUid  the  sale  of  privileges,  £400,000  from  salvage,  and  about  £1,400,000  from 
admissions,  making  a  sum  £4,119,088  available  for  the  purposes  of  the  Fair.  The 
estimated  cost  of  buildings,  grounds,  and  all  preparations  down  to  the  opening  day, 
and  operating  expenses  afterwards,  was  reported  to  the  meeting  of  the  "World's 
Oolumbian  Commission,"  held  here  a  few  days  ago,  at  £3,525,091,  or  an  apparent 
surplus  income  of  £593,997.  To  get  timely  control  of  all  these  resources,  the  Com 
mission  will  ask  Congress  to  advance  the  Fair  £1,000,000  as  a  loan,  at  the  approach 
ing  session,  for  which  the  admission  fees  will  be  mortgaged  and  used  in  repayment, 

Larffe  additional  sums  have  also  been  provided  by  the  National  and  State  Govern 
ments  for  special  purposes  at  the  Fair,  which,  while  not  entering  into  the  above  cal 
<sulation,  will  at  the  same  lime  greatly  add  to  its  attractiveness.  The  United  States 
Government  devotes  £300,000  to  the  special  Government  exhibit,  and  defraying  part 
of  the  cost  of  administration.  Tlie  State  of  Illinois  has  voted  £160,000  for  buildings 
and  exhibits.  Various  other  States  and  Territories  have  also  voted  different  sums, 
snaking  total  contributions  from  this  source  of  £537,000  thus  far,  with  several  legis- 
latures yet  to  act.  This  makes  a  grand  total  of  '*  money  in  sight"  for  the  Fair— the 
phrase  they  use  out  here — approaching  £4,700,000,  and  this  ought  certainly  to  be 
•enoueh  to  satisfy  even  Chicago's  ambition  to  produce  the  bicrgest  exhibition  the 
worla  has  yet  seen,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  interesting.  Various  sums 
have  also  been  provided  by  foreign  nations  for  their  own  special  departments,  as 
follows:— Great  Britain,  £25,000;  France,  £48,000  asked,  but  not  yet  voted  ;  Ger- 
many, £4,000  preliminary,  and  £50.000  asked ;  Japan,  £100,000;  Mexico,  £150,000; 
Peru,  £5,000;  Costa  Rica,  £10,000;  Colombia,  £16,000;  Guatemala,  £24,000;  Jamaica, 
£2,000;  Chili,  £20,000;  Egypt,  £1,000 preliminary,  and  £6,000 asked;  Brazil,  £65,000. 
An  increased  allowance  is  expected  from  Mexico,  and  Russia  is  expected  to  make  a 
liberal  vote. 

Jackson  Park  has  a  coast  line  fronting  on  Lake  MichigaUj  which  trends  from 
northwest  down  toward  the  southeast.  To  tlie  west  the  Park  is  bounded  by  Stony 
Island  Avenue,  laid  north  and  south,  beyond  which,  at  a  short  distance,  is  the  lino 
of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad.  The  Park  is  thus  shaped  like  a  rather  tall  right- 
angled  triangle.  Its  northern  boundary,  at  Fifty-sixth  Street,  is  about  1,600  feet  long, 
while  the  southern  boundary,  at  Sixty-seventh  Street,  stretches  for  a  mile  westward 
from  the  Lnke.  Having  nearly  a  square  mile  of  surface,  there  is  ample  room  for  the 
^solossal  buildings,  and  at  the  same  time  sufficient  space  exists  for  some  admirable 
arrangements  of  the  flat  land  of  the  Park,  whereby  a  series  of  lagoons  are  excavated, 
around  which  the  buildings  are  grouped,  thus  adding  to  the  picturesquencss  of  the 
plain.  The  grading  for  the  building  sites,  and  dredging  for  these  lagoons  and  the 
•connecting  canals,  were  completed  some  time  since  at  a  cost  of  about  £80,000,  and 
Che  Park  is  now  busy  in  the  construction  of  the  great  buildings,  there  being  at  present 
contracts  for  about  £1,000.000  of  work,  either  completed  or  in  progress  of  execution. 

The  plan  of  the  grounds  is  admirable.  Out  in  front  of  the  Park  a  pier  with  a 
^road  end  is  being  constructed  1,500  feet  into  the  Lake,  with  an  inclosed  harbor,  to 
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make  a  landing-place  for  water  craft,  which  will  greatly  facilitate  the  transportation 
of  visitors.  An  extensive  casino  is  to  be  put  on  the  end  of  the  pier.  Behind  this- 
enclosed  harbor  a  long  basin  has  been  dredged  inland  at  right  angles  with  the  shore, 
which  opens  into  a  series  of  lagoons  stretching  northward  through  the  center  of  the 
Park.  On  either  side  of  the  basin,  and  fronting  the  Lake,  will  be,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  extensive  Agricultural  Building,  and  on  the  other  the  vast  structure  for  manufact- 
ures and  the  liberal  arts,  the  largest  building  of  the  Fair.  Beyond  the  western 
extremity  of  the  basin,  the  Administration  Building  will  rise  in  stately  grandeur,  the 
finest  structure  of  the  Fair.  To  the  northward  the  other  structures  are  grouped 
around  the  lagoons,  the  largest  lake  being  partly  filled  by  a  forest-clad  island,  this- 
already-ezisting  condition  of  the  surface  having  been  very  adroitly  availed  of.  The 
smaller  separate  buildings  for  the  various  States  are  located  at  the  northern  end  of 
the  Park,  while  the  railway  entrance  for  exhibits  coming  from  the  Illinois  Central 
Lines  will  be  at  the  southwest  corner,  with  extensive  terminals  and  many  acres  of 
storage  sheds  for  packing  cases,  etc.  There  are  twenty  large  buildings  provided,, 
and  hundreds  of  smaller  structures  are  projected.  The  following  describes  the 
larger  buildings,  covering,  in  the  aggregate,  nearly  100  acres  ;  those  in  process  of 
construction  are  marked  * : — 


BUILDINGS. 


« Administration ... 

Machinery  Hall i 

Machinery  Annex ... 

•Agricultnral  Hall....] 

•Transportation 

•Transportation  Annex 

•Horticultural  Hall... 

•Electrical  Building.. 

•Fisheries  Building ... 

*Mlne8  and  Minine . . . ! 

•Manufactures  BuUd'gi 


DIMENSIONS. 

COST. 

860  ft.  X  860  ft 

£58,847 

860  ft.  X  500  ft.  ) 
660!t.  x420ft.  f 

200,000 

800  ft  X  500  ft. 

•2,727 

960  ft.  X  250  ft.  1 
Nine  acres.     J 

40,82S 

l,000ft.x«80ft. 

45,878 

700  ft.  X  845  ft. 

58,807 

868  ft.  X 163  ft. 

26,582 

700  ft.  X  350  ft. 

45,828 

1,688  ft.  X  788  n. 

160,261 

BUILDINGS. 


•Women's  Building.- 
I    United  States  Bnlld'g 

1    Fine  Art  Gallery 

,    Live  Stock  Building. 

Illinois  State  Build^g 

I    Casino 

I    Forestry  Building... 

I    Dairy 

I    Saw-Mill 


DIMENSIONS. 


400  ft.  X  200  ft 
420  ft.  X  850  ft. 
600  ft  X  820  ft. 

"fed  ft."  xVsb'ft." 

800  ft  X  176  ft. 


600  ft  X  200  ft. 
200  ft.  X  96  ft. 
30Oftxl25ft 


i;i9,549 
80,000 
100,000 
70,000 
60,000 
80.000 
(Includ- 
ing pier) 


This  gives  a  total  cost  for  the  larger  buildings  of  £1.084,286  as  now  planned,  and  in 
each  case  the  final  completion  will  require  additional  snms  for  interior  decoration 
and  furnishing,  which  are  not  included  in  the  building  contracts.  The  forestry, 
dairy,  and  saw-mill  buildings  are  not  yet  estimated  for.  The  enormous  extent  of  tb& 
projected  exhibition  is  shown  by  the  large  dimensions  of  most  of  these  buildings, 
which  cover  much  more  surface  than  ever  before  at  a  World's  Fair.  Nearly  all  of 
them  are  to  have  skylight  roofs  of  iron  and  glass.  Their  walls  will  be  covered  with 
"staff,"  treated  so  as  to  represent  marble,  granite,  etc.,  by  which  there  will  be  a 
decided  saving  in  cost,  while  the  architectural  beauty  is  enhanced.  In  the  smaller 
State  buildings,  construction  generally  will  be  of  native  woods  and  stones,  so  as  ta 
display  the  varied  resources  of  the  country  in  building  materials.  There  being  such 
extensive  lagoons  on  the  grounds,  with  many  fountains,  and  a  strong  fire  brigade,, 
arrans^ements  are  making  for  a  large  supply  of  water  capable  of  being  expanded  to 
40,000,000  gallons  daily  if  necessary,  capacious  Wortliington  pumps,  costing  $150,000, 
being  placed  on  the  grounds  for  this  purpose  as  part  of  the  show.  For  the 
construction  of  permanent  pumping  works  the  Exhibition  authorities  advance 
£40,000  to  the  city  of  Chicag  ►,  which  will  refund  the  money  and  take  the  works,  and 
probably  the  pumps,  for  regular  city  supply  after  the  Fair  closes.  The  lake  wiU 
furnish  all  the  waler  needed, 

A  brief  description  of  some  of  the  larger  Exhibition  buildings  will  be  of  Interest. 
The  Adminislralion  Buildiniir,  the  finest  at  the  Fair,  consists  of  four  pavilions,  84 
feet  square,  standing  at  each  angle  of  its  square  ground  plan,  and  connected  by  a 
great  central  dome  120  feet  in  diameter  and  260  feet  high.  The  center  of  each 
fa9ade  has  a  recess  93  feet  wide,  within  which  is  a  grand  entrance  to  the  building. 
The  lower  story,  comprising  the  pavilions,  is  Doric,  65  feet  high.  The  second,  also 
65  feet  high,  is  Ionic,  being  a  continuation  of  the  central  rotunda,  which  is  175  feet 
square.  Above  is  the  octagonal  base,  40  feet  high,  upon  which  rises  the  great  dome. 
Tlie  interior  effects  will  be  very  fine.     This  building  far  out-tops  all  the  others. 

Tlie  enormous  machinery  exhibit  will  be  placed  in  two  buildings,  with  an 
attached  Power- house.  The  huge  Machinery  Hall  is  to  be  constructed  of  three  long 
and  wideaiched  trusses  side  by  side,  and  representing  three  long  railway  stations. 
These  are  to  be  built  separately,  the  intention  being  to  sell  them  after  the  Fair  closea 
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for  railway  train-houses,  such  structures  being  always  in  demand  in  this  country  of 
vast  railway  development.  Each  of  the  three  elongated  naves  thus  made  will  have 
traveling-cranes  for  placing  the  machineiy  exhibits,  and  also  the  necessary  lines  of 
shafting.  The  Machinery  Annex,  somewhat  smaller,  but  of  similar  construction, 
adjoins  to  the  westward.  The  separate  Power-house  will  be  for  the  steam  boilers,  and 
will  also  contain  the  engines  and  dynamos,  provision  being  made  to  supply  the 
largest  amount  of  electrical  power  over  made.  A  number  of  steam-engines  of  vari- 
ous types  will  furnish  16,000  horee-power,  operatinjg;  the  dynamos  for  light  and 
power,  and  driving  the  shafting.  It  is  only  in  the  IVfichinery  Hall  and  Annex  that 
steam-power  will  be  used.  All  the  power  elsewhere  will  be  electrical,  transmitted  by 
wires  from  this  Power-house.  The  16,000  horse-power  required  here  contiasts  with 
the  6,000  at  the  Paris  Exposition  and  the  1,456  horse-power  Corliss  engine  driving 
the  machinery  at  the  Philadelphia  Exhibition  of  1876. 

The  Agricultural  Building,  which  is  almost  surrounded  by  lagoons,  is  severely 
classic  in  style.  Its  special  feature  is  the  five  pavilions,  one  at  each  corner  and  one 
in  the  center,  the  latter  making  a  rotunda  100  feet  in  diameter,  surmounted  by  a 
glass  dome  130  feet  high.  The  corner  pavilions  measure  64  feet  by  48  feet.  The 
roof  is  chiefly  of  glass. 

The  long  Transportation  Building  is  Komane&que,  its  interior  being  treated 
much  after  the  manner  of  a  Roman  Basilica,  with  broad  nave  and  side  aisles.  The 
roof  is  in  three  divisions,  the  middle  one  rising  much  higher  than  the  sides,  with  a 
beautiful  arcaded  clearstory.  The  main  entrance  is  an  immense  single  arch,  treated 
entirely  in  leaf,  and  called  the  **  Golden  Door."  This  leads  to  the  central  open 
space,  surmounted  hy  a  cupola  rising  165  feet,  and  reached  by  eight  "lifts,"  which 
will  be  themselves  exhibits.  These  carry  visitors  to  the  galleries  running  along  the' 
sides  of  the  building.  Adjjoining,  on  the  west,  is  the  Transportation  Annex,  a  tri- 
angle of  nine  acres,  consisting  of  one-story  buildiogs,  each  64  feet  wide,  set  side 
by  side.  These  will  contain,  in  spaces  16  feet  wide,long  railway  lines,  to  exhibit 
trains  of  cars  and  engines.  This  display  is  expected  to  be  stupendous,  and  hence 
the  large  space  devoted  to  it.  There  will  be  at  least  100  locomotives,  arranged  so  that 
each  will  face  a  central  avenue,  making  a  fine  perspective  effect.  Everything  in  tbe 
way  of  transportation  is  to  be  exhi lilted,  ranging  from  a  baby  carriage  to  a  huge 
"Mogul"  engine. 

The  Horticultural  Hall  faces  east  upon  the  largest  Ingoon,  and  has  in  front  a 
flower  terrace  for  an  outside  display,  including  tanks  for  nympheas  and  the  Victoria 
Regia.  The  front  of  this  terrace,  having  a  low  parapet  between  large  vases,  borders 
the  water,  and  has  a  boat  landing;  at  the  center.  The  plan  of  this  fine  hall  includes 
a  central  pavilion,  with  two  end  pavilions,  each  connected  to  the  center  by  front 
and  rear  curtains,  thu^  forming  two  interior  courts.  These  courts,  each  a  parallelo- 
gram of  a  half-acre,  will  be  decorated  in  colors  and  planted  with  ornamental  shrubs 
and  flowers.  A  crystal  dome  surmounts  the  central  pavilion  187  feet  in  diameter 
and  118  feet  high,  and  under  this  will  be  the  palm-house.  The  curUiins  will  contain 
the  hothouses  and  the  plants  under  glas«».  There  are  galleries  in  the  end  pavilions, 
designed  for  cafi^s,  being  surrounded  by  arcades  giving  charming  views  over  the 
grounds  and  the  interior,  which  will  present  an  attractive  floral  and  horticultural 
display. 

The  Electiical  Buildipg  is  designed  in  Italian  Renaissance,  with  entrances  in 
each  fa9ade,  and  is  60  feet  high,  covering  over  flve  acies.  It  will  be  ornamented  by 
designs  suggestive  of  the  electrical  display,  with  a  statue  of  Benjamin  Franklin— 
who  is  regarded  as  the  pioneer  of  American  electrical  discovery — occupying  a  con- 
spicuous position  before  the  main  entrance. 

The  Fisheries  Building  is  designed  in  Spanish  Romanesque,  contrasting  agree- 
ably with  the  classic  architecture  of  the  neighboring  buildings.  It  is  composed  of 
three  parts,  and  stands  upon  an  island  among  the  lagoons,  which  curves  forward  like 
a  banana.  The  main  structure  has  connected  with  it  by  arcades,  which  curve  out- 
ward at  either  end,  a  polygonal  building  134  feet  in  diameter,  being  thus  thrust 
forward,  and  giving  a  concave  Iront  to  the  group,  which  has  a  most  pleasing  effect. 
In  one  of  these  polygons  will  be  the  water  pool  and  aquaria,  and  in  the  other  the 
exhibit  of  angling  paraphernalia.  The  live  fish  display  will  be  in  a  central  basin 
26  feet  wide,  containing  masses  of  rocks  and  aqnatic  plants;  and  also  in  ten  large 
aquaria  and  a  number  of  smaller  ones,  which  will  have  a  capacity  for  140,000  gallons 
of  water,  and  glass  fronts  575  feet  in  length,  through  which  the  flsh  may  be 
observed  in  their  native  element.  This  will  give  the  flnest  exhibition  of  the  kind 
ever  seen  in  the  United  States,  the  Government  Fish  Commitsion  providing  much  of 
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it.  The  main  Fisheries  Building  will  be  devoted  to  a  full  exhibit  of  all  the  appli- 
ances used  in  the  fishing  industries  of  all  countries  and  at  all  times.  The  extent  of 
the  display  as  desired  may  be  imagined  when  it  is  known  that  the  extreme  length 
of  the  structure,  with  its  arcades  and  terminating  polygons,  is  about  1,100  feet. 

The  Mines  and  Mining  Building  is  of  classic  architecture,  its  height  being  65 
feet  to  the  main  cornice.  There  will  be  entrances  on  the  sides,  but  the  two  grand  en- 
trances are  placed  at  the  ends,  each  1 10  feet  high,  and  opening  into  a  Testibule  88 
feet  high.  Each  corner  of  the  building  is  a  spacious  pavilion,  surmounted  by  a 
dome,  and  the  entire  roof  is  of  glass,  elevated  100  feet  above  the  floor.  This  large 
structure  is  to  contain  a  most  interesting  exhibition  of  the  minerals  and  metals  of 
the  country,  with  the  methods  and  appliances  for  mining  and  working  them. 

The  Manufactures  Building  is  the  largest  of  all  the  structures,  and,  as  seen  from 
Lake  Michigan,  presents  a  broad  front  In  the  center  of  the  park.  This  building  is 
made  of  two  huge  quadrangles,  with  comer  pavilions  and  elaborate  entrances  on 
each  facade.  The  structures  surrounding  the  interior  courts  cover  about  eight  acres, 
and  the  courts,  which  will  be  roofed  over,  have  a  surface  of  about  thirty-two  acres 
more,  so  that  this  enormous  structure  has  a  ^ound  plan  of  some  forty  acres. 

All  of  these  buildings,  with  the  exception  of  those  devoted  to  machinery,  are 
now  in  vanous  stages  of  progress  in  construction;  and  the  Women's  Building,  cov- 
ering nearlv  two  acres,  has  progressed  far  enough  to  be  under  roof. 

The  United  States  Building,  paid  for  by  the  Federal  Government,  and  covering 
some  three  acres,  and  the  Illinois  State  Building,  provided  out  of  the  fund  voted  by 
that  State,  will  be  appropriate  structures,  adding  much  to  the  attractiveness  of  the 
grounds. 

The  Fine  Art  Gallery  is  intended  to  be  a  perfectly  safe  repository  for  the  art  col- 
lection, and  it  and  the  United  States  Building  will  be.  considering  size,  the  costliest 
structures  of  the  Fair.  Manv  of  the  art  exhibits  herein  contained  will  probably  be 
bought  for  the  permanent  gallery  Chicago  intends  establishing  after  the  Fair  is  over, 
as  its  memento.  Among  the  paintings  already  here  is  Moro's  picture  of  Columbus, 
executed  in  1540,  and  bought  in  London  to  exhibit  at  the  Fair.  The  Art  Building 
is  in  reality  a  croup  of  galleries.  The  chief  structure  is  cruciform,  with  a  nave  820 
feet  long  bv  §6  feet  wide,  and  transepts  stretching  500  feet.  The  four  exterior 
angles  are  filled  in  with  lower  constructions,  thus  making  it  a  parallelogram  500  feet 
by  820  feet,  with  a  wide  projecting  portico  in  the  middle  of  each  Bide,  the  roof  ex- 
tending from  all  the  cornices  back  to  a  central  dome.  Separated  from  this  main 
gallery,  and  100  feet  distant  on  the  east  and  west  sides,  are  two  annexes,  each  820 
feet  by  120  feet.  These  annexes  are  brought  forward,  so  that  the  whole  group  sur- 
rounds three  sides  of  a  court  800  feet  by  700  feet,  which  will  be  made  an  attractive 
feature.  The  Live  Stock  Building  will  be  a  very  large  affair,  and  $150,000  will  be 
devoted  to  prizes  in  this  important  department.  It  will  be  separate  from  the  main 
group  of  structures  in  Jackson  Park,  as  an  extensive  surface  must  be  devoted  to  this 
exhibit  in  addition  to  the  building. 

There  is  also  to  be  provided,  at  a  convenient  part  of  the  grounds,  a  Press  Building, 
for  use  bv  correspondents  and  reporters,  and  the  present  scheme  is  to  make  it  200 
feet  by  400  feet,  as  a  large  number  are  expected,  the  Chicago  press  alone  having  quite 
a  regiment  of  reporters. 

A  protecting  pier  and  breakwater  have  been  extended  into  the  lake,  above  the 
landing  pier,  bchiad  which  the  United  States  will  make  a  naval  exhibit.  A  model  of 
a  coast  aefence  battle-sliip  is  being  constructed  upon  a  stone  foundation  for  this  part 
of  the  show,  so  as  to  observe  the  treaty  with  England,  and  a  naval  training  ship  is  to 
be  brought  here  with  a  full  complement  of  boys.  It  is  also  stated  that  the  model  of 
the  Victory  from  the  Chelsea  Exhibition  is  to  come  to  Chicago.  A  fac-simile  is  now 
being  built  in  Spain  of  the  little  caravel  >Santa  Marin,  in  which  Columbus  sailed  on 
the  &teful  voyage  that  discovered  America.  She  will  first  appear  at  the  naval  review 
in  New  York  Harbor  in  October,  1892,  and  be  afterwards  taken  up  the  Lakes  to 
Chicago.    The  final  resting-place  of  this  little  vessel  will  be  at  Washington. 

Among  the  other  curious  exhibits  at  the  Fair  is  a  Californian  project.  A  gigantic 
redwood  tree  is  to  be  cut  down,  which  is  390  feet  high  and  26  feet  in  diameter. 
From  this  a  log  will  be  cut  90  feet  long  and  20  feet  through.  This  bein^  cut  intn 
two  45  foot  lengths,  each  is  to  be  hollow^  out,  and  fashioned  into  a  f  nll-sized  rail- 
way coach,  the  interior  being  fitted  in  the  style  of  a  Pullman  coach.  One  will  be  a 
sleeping  coach  and  the  other  a  dining  car,  with  kitchen,  restaurant,  bath,  and 
barber's  shop. 

Finally,  to  show  the  entire  bigness  of  Chicago,  which  out-lops  almost  all  things. 
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and  is  to  do  this  especially  in  the  Fair,  three  responsible  citizens  propose  to  erect  a 
tower  1,200  feet  hieh,  at  a  cost  of  £400.000,  which  will  rise  higher  and  is  to  be  seen 
farther  than  the  tallest  structure  yet  shown  at  any  World's  Fair. 


HI. 

IReprinted  from  the  London  Times.] 

ITS  PRESENT  CONDITION. 

Chicago.  1891. 

lu  a  colossal  enterprise  like  the  enormous  Fair  the  ambitious  Ghicsgoans  are 
planning,  everything  depends  upon  the  provision  of  ample  '*  sinews  of  war  "  and 
judicious  advertising.  One  of  my  first  inquiries  was  naturally  about  the  finances  of 
the  Fair.  I  have  already  sent  you  the  amount  of  stock  subscribed  and  payments 
thereon,  and  a  description  of  the  general  financial  project  upon  which  the  exhibit  is 
based.  The  treasurer  has  made  for  me  a  statement  in  which  he  shows  that  down  to 
the  close  of  last  week,  September  19,  he  had  received  £608,013,  that  there  had  been 
expended  for  all  purposes  of  the  Fair — mainly  construction,  grading,  etc.. — £218.- 
003,  and  there  was  then  on  deposit  ia  various  banks  in  Chicago,  bearing  interest, 
£889,410.  In  additioa  to  payments  upon  the  stock  the  treasury  had  been  the  gainer 
to  the  amount  of  over  £6.000  from  interest  paid  on  these  deposits.  The  treasury,  as 
the  work  progresses  hereafter,  can  be  replenished  at  short  notice  by  calling  two 
unpaid  installments  on  the  stock,  which  would  produce  over  £400,000,  and  by 
selling  as  neadsd  the  £1.030,033  4  p3r  cent.  20-year  bonds  of  the  city  of  Chicago.  A 
vigorous  campaiga  is  also  being  ond acted  to  get  members  of  Congress  to  pledge 
support  to  the  projected  loan  from  the  Government  of  £1,000.000  more,  for  which 
the  admission  fees  are  to  be  pledged  for  repayment,  and  it  will  receive  strong  sup- 
port from  the  West  aad  South,  the  only  problematical  matter  about  it  being  the 
4ibility  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  Spates  ia  its  depleted  condition  to  furnish 
such  a  loan.  Should  the  money  not  be  got  in  this  Wiiy,  the  Chicago  banks  and 
capitalists  are  said  to  be  ready  to  make  all  necessary  advances,  so  that  no  doubts 
s,re  expressed  as  to  the  ability  to  secure  all  the  money  needed  at  the  time  it  is  wanted. 
Another  gratifying  feature — and  an  unusual  one  in  such  enterprises — is  that  thus  far 
the  work  is  progressing  much  within  the  es'imites.  The  whole  cost  was  estimated 
At  £3,523,003,  aal  thu^  far,  in  thi  coitract^  m\di  and  plans  for  buildings  and  other 
cxp3nse3,  I  am  assured  that  fully  £803,030  has  been  saved  on  these  estimates. 

The  general  state  of  preparation  is  at  this  time  in  a  condition  of  unusual  forward- 
ness. Although  the  opening  day  is  nineteen  months  off,  yet  it  is  surprising  to  see 
the  way  in  which  the  work  has  been  organized  and  is  progressing.  Chicago  is 
accustomed  to  speed  in  the  construction  of  big  buildings,  and  her  best  building 
contractors  are  working  in  Jackson  Park,  and  expect  to  have  almost  everytiiing 
ready  before  the  winter  of  1892-3  sets  in— five  or  six  months  before  the  opening. 
All  the  appliances  are  being  made  ready  there  for  solid  work  at  construction  during 
the  entire  twenty- four  hours  of  the  day,  by  the  use  of  electric  lights,  whenever  neces- 
sary, and  by  having  three  sets  of  men,  working  eight  hours  each.  The  Americans 
are  used  to  this  sort  of  thing.  They  grow  buildings  almost  like  mushrooms,  and 
Chicago  stands  at  the  hqad  of  the  list  for  **  pusiiing  things,"  when  required.  Her 
best  business  men  are  in  this  enterprise,  and  give  it  the  advantage  of  all  their  nervous 
energy.  The  headquarters  of  the  Fair  in  the  Rand,  McNally  Buildiof ,  which  is 
just  round  the  corner  from  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  in  the  heart  of  the  busiest  activity 
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of  Chicago,  is  a  hive  of  induatry,  working  at  high  pressure  all  Uie  time.  Committees 
are  in  almost  perpetual  session,  officials  on  loni;  hours  of  duty,  and  here  is  conducted 
the  wide-reaching  executive  business  of  the  Fair.  The  energetic  Director-General 
tells  me  everything  will  be  ready  in  ample  time,  and  to  show  how  forward  matters 
are,  he  expects  to  send  to  the  foreign  commissions  the  plans  of  ground  space  of  all 
the  buildings  in  November,  1891,  although  the  time  fixed  for  that  purpose  i^  January, 
1892.  Similar  punctuality  will  be  observed  in  installation— in  fact,  if  there  are 
delays,  it  will  be  by  exhibitors,  not  by  the  Fair.  One  of  the  busiest  departments  of 
the  executive  headquarters  is  that  of  *'  Publicity  and  Promotion,*'  which  is  in  charge  of 
Maj.  M.  P.  Handy,  one  of  the  most  experienced  newspaper  men  of  the  United  States. 
He  has  a  staff  of  thirty- three  persons  sending  information  all  over  the  world  nnd  in  a 
dozen  languages,  answering  all  sorts  of  inquiries,  and  furnishing  tons  of  mail  matter 
to  the  Chicago  post-office.  The  steam  pervading  all  departments  of  the  Fair  is 
turned  on  at  full  head  here. 

A  visit  to  the  grounds  in  Jackson  Park  showed  that  the  work  of  construction  is 
rapidly  proceeding.  Entering  the  enclosure,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  high  fence^ 
the  first  thiuK  that  strikes  the  visitor  is  that  the  sight  presents  the  appearance  of  a 
vast  railway  freight  yard,  filled  with  tracks  on  whicli  there  are  many  cars  laden  with 
timber,  enormous  iron  beams,  and  other  materials,  whilst  enough  timber  is  piled 
about  to  build  a  large  town.  Chicago  has  the  advantage  of  close  proximity  to  the 
great  *'  North  Woods  "  of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  fetch- 
ing both  by  railway  and  vessel  a  wealth  of  cheap  timber  of  the  finest  quality.  Out 
of  this  wilderness  of  valuable  materials  on  all  sides  is  rising  the  framework  of  enor- 
mous buildings.  A  few  patches  of  young  trees  are  scattered  about  the  surface,  pre- 
served in  the  landscape  gardening.  The  basins  and  lagoons  are  filled  with  the  bright 
green  waters  of  Lake  Michigan,  glistening  in  the  sunlight.  Two  or  three  dredges 
are  still  working  at  fashioning  parts  of  their  borders,  but  the  main  dredging  is  fin- 
ished. The  foundations  of  the  buildings  are  upon  heavy  sand,  with  a  stiff  clay 
subsoil,  furnishing  a  solid  basis  for  the  heaviest  weights,  and  building  materials  are 
so  cheap  and  plentiful  that  I  was  not  surprised  to  find  most  substantial  construction. 
There  were  altogether  about  900  men  working,  who  are  generally  housed  at  or  near 
the  grounds.  This  force  will  be  increased  to  2,000  men  this  month,  and  afterwards 
to  6,000  OS  the  contractors  get  fully  at  work.  The  park  is  in  charge  of  D.  H.  Burn- 
ham.  Chief  of  Construction,  a  man  of  strong  executive  force,  and  said  to  be  the  best 
architect  of  large  buildings  in  Chicago.  The  landscape  gardening  is  directed  by  ihe 
veteran  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  who  is  here,  and  who  is  the  noted  landscape  gar- 
dener of  Central  Park,  New  York,  and  of  the  extensive  system  of  Chicago  parks. 

Briefly  stated,  the  condition  of  construction  in  Jackson  Park  to-day  is  this:  The 
Women's  Building  is  the  most  advanced,  having  two  stories  up,  and  being  nearly 
ready  for  roofing.  The  Mining  Building  has  the  floor  laid,  most  of  the  framework 
up,  and  in  a  few  days  will  be  ready  for  roof -beams.  The  trusses  of  the  long  Trans- 
portation Building  are  pit  rtlally  completed.  The  great  Manufactures  Building  has 
the  foundations  laid,  and  construction  has  begun  at  its  northern  end.  The  Elec- 
trical Building  groundwork  is  being  pushed  ahead;  and  the  foundations  are  being 
prepared  for  the  Administration  Building,  Agricultural  Hall,  and  Horticultural  Hall. 
Work  has  just  begun  upon  the  Fisheries  Building  and  the  Illinois  State  Building. 
The  great  landing  pier  out  in  front  of  the  grounds  is  finished,  with  strong  protective 
breakwaters  in  front  and  on  the  northern  side.  The  other  pier  to  the  northward, 
behind  which  the  United  States  is  to  make  a  naval  exhibit,  is  also  finished,  and  the 
"  coast  defense  battleship  "  is  built  up  on  its  concrete  and  stonework  foundations  to 
the  main  deck.  This  strange  way  of  building  the  ship  from  the  lake  bed  is  neces- 
sary, so  as  not  to  violate  the  Anglo  American  treaty  about  warships  on  the  lakes, 
and  it  causes  much  comment,  the  bon  mot  having  been  invented  about  it  that  '*  the 
United  States  is  not  content  with  a  war  vessel  in  the  abstract,  but  must  have  it  in  the 
concrete."  Not  far  from  this  place,  in  the  finest  position  on  the  lake  front,  is  the 
site  assigned  for  the  attractive  English  manor  house  which  the  British  Commis- 
sioners contemplate  constructing  for  the  delectation  of  the  Chicagoans.  It  will  be 
in  a  cool  and  pleasant  place,  the  waters  washing  the  sandy  beach  in  front,  and  it  can 
be  seen  from  afar.  One  of  the  most  popular  features  of  the  Philadelphia  Exhibition, 
in  1876,  was  "  St.  George's  House,"  and  the  reproduction  here  of  a  similar  home- 
like building  will  be  warmly  approved  by  these  earnest  and  most  hospitable  people. 

The  plans  for  the  buildings  not  now  under  construction  are  well  advanced.  The 
United  States  Government  Building  and  the  Art  Gallery  are  about  ready  for  letting 
the  contracts.    The  plans  for  the  casino  on  the  pier  are  finished.      It  is  intended  to 
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make  this  casino  a  feature,  and  as  it  is  placed  directly  in  front  of  the  basin  which  leads 
to  the  lagoons,  right  in  the  foreground  will  be  the  circular  mole  bounding  the  basin 
and  making  a  bridge  over  its  entrance,  surmounted  by  thirteen  ornamental  columns 
representing  the  tliirteen  original  States  of  the  American  Union.  Beyond  in  the  dis- 
tance will  rise  the  magnificent  Administration  Building,  having  in  front  a  grand  foun- 
tain 150  feet  in  diameter,  for  which  the  sculptures  are  now  being  modeled  in  Paris. 
Other  sculptures  for  the  decoration  of  the  buildings  are  also  being  prepared  in  various 
American  cities.  There  will  be  a  large  amount  of  this  work,  ard  at  several  places 
on  the  STOunds  the  preparation  of  colossal  sculptures  in  clay  is  now  going  on,  largely 
by  Italuin  workmen,  in  temporary  buildings.  One  of  the  best  of  these,  Benjamin 
Franklin,  a  figure  of  great  spirit,  fifteen  feet  high,  which  is  to  appropriately  stand 
in  front  of  the  Electrical  Building,  is  already  finished,  the  artist  being  the  Danish 
sculptor  Rohl-Schmidt. 

It  may  be  imagined  that  these  extensive  grounds  in  Jackson  Park  are  a  bu^-y 
place,  and  I  had  no  full  idea  of  the  prodigious  energy  Chicago  is  putting  into  the 
preparations  until  this  visit  made  exemplification.  The  work  is  also  extending  west- 
ward into  the  Midway  Plaisance,  which  is  to  be  largely  devoted  to  Oriental  build- 
ing and  exhibits  in  the  open  air.  Here  is  contemplated  placing  the  "Street  in 
Cairo,"  the  **  Street  in  Constantinople,"  and  similar  displays;  also  afull-fledged  Amer- 
ican Indian  village.  Here,  upon  the  space  reserved  for  an  Oriental  exhibition,  was 
this  week  raised  the  Turkish  flag,  which  is  now  flying  with  the  American  stars  and 
stripes  in  supreme  possession  of  the  grounds.  I  am  informed  that  the  applicaiions 
for  space  in  the  exhibition  are  coming  in  freely,  over  1,400  bein?  already  received. 
Among  the  novel  things  contemplated  is  a  '*com  restaurant,"  designed  to  demon- 
strate to  the  world  the  palatableness  and  nutritious  properties  of  Indian  corn,  the 
chief  American  cereal,  as  food  for  mankind.  It  will  be  cooked  and  served  in  every 
way  known  in  this  countnr,  making  most  toothsome  dishes,  and  Chicago  hopes  thus 
to  extend  the  market  for  Indian  corn  and  its  products  abroad.  .Just  now  the  Amer- 
ican corn  crop  goes  abroad  largely  in  the  form  of  that  natural  package  provided  for 
its  transmission,  the  American  hog. 

The  Women's  Building,  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  is  a  new  project  upon 
an  exten  led  scale  in  exhibitions,  and  is  a  spacious  stiiicture  designed  to  display 
women's  special  achievements  and  work.  A  committee  of  ladies,  presided  over 
most  capably  by  Mrs.  Potter  Palmer,  has  this  in  charge,  and  they  propose  organizing 
similar  committees  of  ladies  abroad  and  soliciting  foreign  exhibits.  The  design  is  to- 
show  the  best  things  done  by  women.  The  building,  which  is  the  most  forward  in 
construction  and  will  probably  be  the  first  finished,  has  a  central  gallery  for  the 
special  display  of  the  brilliant  and  artistic  things  done  by  women  in  art,  author- 
ship, and  handicraft.  In  other  rooms  there  will  be  exemplified  the  charitable  and 
industrial  work  carried  on  by  women,  where  they  labor  for  the  benefit  of  humanity^ 
in  hospital  service,  kindergartens,  and  schools,  as  housewives,  and  in  cookery.  The 
great  achievements  of  famous  women  will  have  full  representation,  and  as  exhibi- 
tion within  this  building  will  be  upon  special  invitation  based  upon  merit,  this  is 
expected  to  be  a  most  attractive  part  of  the  Fair.  At  any  late,  the  ladies  are  enthusi- 
astic about  its  prospective  success,  and  they  only  fear  that  their  building,  which 
covers  nearly  two  acres,  may  be  found  far  too  small  for  what  they  will  have  to  put 
into  it. 

There  is  great  store  set  in  Chicago  by  what  foreign  nations,  particularly  the 
Europeans,  and  especially  the  English,  will  do  for  the  Fair.  The  Mexican  Govern- 
ment, which  takes  much  interest,  was  the  first  to  send  a  Commissioner  to  Chicago, 
and  he  has  been  here  some  time.  Thus  far,  from  Europe,  Great  Britain,  Germany, 
and  Denmark  have  sent  representatives,  and  they  have  been  received  with  great 
courtesy;  in  fact,  are  deeply  impi*essed  with  the  attention  paid  them  since  their 
arrival  a  few  days  ago.  They  seem  only  to  have  to  ask  and  can  get  whatever  it  is 
within  the  power  of  these  generous  Fair  managers  to  accord  them.  Sir  Henry  Wood 
and  Mr.  James  Dredge,  of  the  British  Commission,  are  now  here;  also  Herr  Adolph 
Wermuth,  German  Commissioner,  and  M.  Emil  Meyer,  the  Danish  official  delegate. 
France  has  not  yet  sent  out  a  Commissioner,  which,  considering  the  prompt  action 
of  England  and  Germany,  occasions  some  surprise,  but  the  French  Consul  here 
seems  to  be  looking  after  French  interests  temporarily. 

English  readers  will  no  doubt  be  glad  to  know  what  their  Commissioners  think  of 

the  prospects  of  the  Fair.    In  answer  to  my  request  for  an  opinion.  Sir  Henry  Wood 

told  me  he  was  more  than  satisfied  with  the  results  of  the  mission  of  himself 

■  and  his  colleague,  Mr.  Dredge,  to  Chicago.     As  he  had  not  previously  seen  the 
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groundB  he  was  unable  to  say  what  amount  of  progress  had  been  made,  but  evidenilT 
an  enormous  amount  of  work  had  been  done,  and  the  condition  of  affairs  was  such 
as  to  render  it  quite  certain  the  buildings  ought  to  be  finished  in  ample  time  not  only 
for  the  Exhibition  itself,  but  for  the  dedication  ceremonies  in  October,  1892.  The  site 
appeared  in  everT  way  satisfactory  ;  there  was  ample  space,  and  the  nature  of  the 
ground  was  excellently  suited  for  an  exposition.  It  was  certainly  at  some  dlstanoe 
from  the  centre  of  the  city,  but  for  an  exposition  of  this  size,  it  would  of  course,  be 
impossible  to  find  gronnd  within  the  limits  of  any  large  city.  Nor  had  he  any  doubt 
of  the  ultimate  success  of  the  undei  taking. 

He  confessed  that  on  arriyal  in  America  he  was  still  rather  under  the  impression 
that  New  York  might  have  been  the  more  favorable  situation ;  but  he  has  now  auite 
changed  his  opinion.  The  people  of  Chicago  were  proud  of  their  city,  and  he 
thought  justly  so.  They  felt  that  their  reputation  was  mvolved  in  the  success  of  the 
undertaking,  and  from  the  spirit  evinced  it  was  evident  they  intended  carrying  the 
Bxposiiion  to  a  successful  issue.  They  had  more  to  gain  from  an  exhibition  than 
New  York,  and  were  ready  to  provide  the  means;  and  from  all  he  could  ascertain 
there  was  no  doubt  that  ample  resources  would  be  forthcoming.  He  had  been  as- 
sured that  whatever  further  funds  might  be  wanting,  if  not  provided  by  the  pro- 
posed United  States  Government  loan,  would  be  supplied  by  the  private  munificence 
of  the  citizens  of  Chicago;  and  ho  believed  it.  He  had,  indeed,  been  greatly  im- 
pressed by  the  spirit  in  which  the  work  had  been  taken  up,  and  the  completeness  of 
the  organization.  All  the  leading  citizens  of  Chicago  seemed  to  have  thrown  them- 
selves into  the  work,  and  are  devoting  heart  and  soul  to  it.  Every  request — eveiy 
suggestion  offered — ^had  been  met  in  a  most  liberal  spirit^  and  he  was  quite  certain 
those  English  exhibitors  who  come  over  will  have  every  facilitv  afforded  them. 

Sir  Henry  further  said  he  had  been  endeavoring  to  ascertain  what  class  of  goods 
could  be  most  profitably  shown  at  Chicago,  as  regards  the  American  market,  though 
he  insisted  rather  strongly  that  exhibitors  were  not  to  be  guided  by  a  consideration 
solely  of  the  market  of  the  countir  where  the  exposition  is  held.  For  instance,  he 
believed  the  Fair  might  be  visited  by  many  South  Americans,  and  that  it  would  well 
repay  British  manufacturers  to  show  goods  suited  for  South  American  purchasers. 
Regarding  local  requirements,  he  was  quite  certain  a  ready  sale  would  be  found  for 
all  goods  of  an  artistic  nature,  such  as  porcelain,  glass,  ornamental  furniture, 
jewelry,  cutlery,  fine  art  metal  work,  etc.,  and  generally  anything  connected  with 
the  decoration  and  adornment  of  the  home.  Manufacturers  of  such  goods,  he 
thought,  might  safely  send  them  over,  with  the  assurance  that  good  prices  would  be 
obtained  for  all  of  them  and  none  would  have  to  be  taken  back.  The  same  views 
applied  almost  in  a  larger  degree  to  paintings.  The  English  school  of  painting  was 
not  as  well  known  in  America  as  it  deserved  to  be,  and  he  hoped  the  Exposition  of 
1893  would  be  a  valuable  opportunity  for  its  better  introduction.  Among  other 
classes  of  goods,  he  had  been  told  that  woolens  and  fine  cloths  found  a  ready  sale 
over  here,  and  also  hardware.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  English  Commissioners  take 
quite  a  cheerful  view  of  the  prospects  of  the  Exhibition. 

It  is  probable  that  a  surface  of  200,000  to  300,000  square  feet  in  the  buildings  will 
be  allotted  to  Great  Britain,  and  a  similar  surface  to  Germany,  though  there  will  be 
no  difficulty  in  getting  more  if  applied  for  within  reasonable  time.  Each  Govern- 
ment will  also  have  probably  ISO.CKK)  square  feet  surface  in  the  grounds  for  official 
headquarters  and  other  pavilions.  The  foreign  Commissioners  have  been  devoting 
much  attention  to  arranging  various  official  matters  under  the  United  States  laws 
relative  to  the  transmission  of  goods  and  similar  subjects.  They  had,  before  coming 
to  Chicago,  a  veiy  satisfactory  interview  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in 
Washington,  and  feel  sure  that  all  these  matters  will  be  arranged,  the  Secretaiy 
promising,  where  changes  in  the  laws  are  necessary,  to  recommend  the  passage  of  a 
new  Act  of  Congress  at  the  session  next  winter.  The  method  adopted  will  probably 
be  that  the  goods  will  come  direct  to  Chicago  into  custody  of  the  Customs  officers 
here,  and  consigned  probably  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  country  of  origin.  The 
goods  will  be  transferred  from  vessel  to  car  at  New  York  without  breakage,  under 
supervision  of  the  New  York  Customs  officials,  and  sent  in  sealed  cars  "  in  bond  ; " 
the  cars  on  arriving  being  run  down  to  the  Exhibition  grounds  here,  which  are  a 
'*  bonded  storehouse,"  and  where  enough  Customs  clerks  will  be  provided  to  make 
rapid  entry  of  goods.  Duplicate  bills  of  lading  may  have  to  be  provided  for  New 
York  and  Chicago.  The  American  law  requires  that  goods  shall  be  appraised  for 
value,  and  this  will  probably  be  done  from  time  to  time,  as  the  Exhibition  goes  on, 
to  give  least  inconvenience. 
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When  ihe  Exhibition  is  over  the  goods  can  be  sold  and  duties  can  be  paid  at  the 
special  Custom-house  at  the  grounds;  or,  if  unsold,  they  can  be  withdrawn  from 
bond  and  re-exported.  The  Secretary,  assured  the  Commissioners  that  there  would 
be  no  cost  for  entry  of  goods  at  New  York.  He  intends  construing  the  McKlnley 
Tariff  Act  with  liberality,  and  will  get  the  proposed  modiflcatioDS  of  some  of  the 
regulations  by  Congress,  but  the  goods  will  remain  in  practical  custody  of  the 
Customs  officials  during  the  whole  time  of  exhibition.  The  Commissioners  are 
trying  to  get  a  relaxation  of  the  regulations  and  official  fees  now  paid  the  American 
Consuls  at  the  place  of  origin,  but  this  will  require  special  action  by  Congress,  being 
beyond  the  power  of  the  Secretary.  There  has  alreadv  been  made  a  ruling  in 
Washington  which  considerably  relaxes  the  provisions  of  the  Alien  Contract  Labor 
Law,  relative  to  the  admission  of  foreign  artisans  to  the  Fair,  so  that  European 
exhibitors  will  have  no  trouble  in  sending  over  their  own  people  to  take  charge  of 
and  explain  their  exhibits. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  what  is  written  above,  that  the  present  condition  of  the  Chi- 
cago World's  Fair  gives  good  augury  for  its  future  success.  Huge  and  costly  as  the 
plan  is,  yet  these  enterprising  people,  with  the  boundless  and  aspiring  West  at  their 
backs,  are  accustomed  to  huge  undertakings,  so  that  reliance  may  be  placed  upon  the 
earnest  Chicago  declaration,  made  now  in  the  autumn  of  1891,  that  the  great  Exhi- 
bition of  1898  will,  as  they  Bay  out  here,  be  "put  through,"  and  that  &is  will  be 
done  '"on  schedule  time." 


IV. 

[Reprinted  from  ike  London  Times.] 

FROM  THE  SEABOARD  TO  CHICAGO. 

Chicago,  1891. 

The  European  visitor  who  comes  to  the  Exhibition  of  1893  will  find  a  great  at- 
traction of  the  visit  in  the  railway  journey  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  the  ambi- 
tious city  on  Lake  Michigan,  for  the  ride  fully  displays  most  of  the  varied  aspects  of 
this  country.  In  the  thousand  miles  traveled  between  the  ocean  and  the  lake  there  is 
a  constant  change  of  picturesque  and,  at  times,  magnificent  scenery,  exhibiting  many 
of  the  prominent  characteristics  of  the  United  States — the  mountains  and  valleys, 
some  of  the  great  rivers  and  lakes,  thei  chief  cities,  and  the  limitless  agricultural  and 
mineral  wealth  producing  its  prosperity.  I  therefore  close  this  seiies  of  letters  about 
the  Chicago  Fair  with  some  account  of  the  routes  to  Chicago  from  the  Atlantic 
Coast.  To  get  here  the  broad  Alleghany  Mountain  ranges  are  crossed,  and  the  pas- 
senger may  travel  either  by  way  of  the  extensive  coal  and  iron  regions  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, or  over  the  fertile  pastoral  plain  of  New  York  State,  or  through  the  forests  of 
Canada,  and  on  the  River  St.  Lawrence  and  the  lakes;  and  most  of  the  railway  routes 
pass  that  peerless  American  natural  curiosity,  the  Falls  of  Niagara. 

The  chief  part  of  the  foreign  visitors  will  enter  the  country  at  New  York,  where 
the  leading  European  steamships  come,  and  they  will  see  one  of  the  grandest  harbors 
of  the  world,  which,  by  its  spaciousness  and  complete  adaptation  to  all  the  wants  of 
commerce,  has  created  all  round  it  the  metropolis  of  America.  From  New  York 
there  is  a  choice  of  several  routes  westward  to  Chicago.  The  traveler  may  take  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  which  is  rather  the  shortest  line  and  traverses  the  most  pop- 
ulous region  and  the  most  diversified  scenery;  or  he  may  go  by  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad  up  the  beautiful  Hudson  Rlvei  and  westward  over  New  York  State, 
halting  at  Niagara  Falls  before  crossing  the  prairies  beyond  by  one  of  the  various 
Yanderbilt  routes  from  Buffalo  and  Niagara  to  Chicago.    Or  the  journey  may  be 
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made  by  the  picturesque  line  of  the  Erie  Railway  along  the  Upper  Delaware  and 
Susquehanna  and  Chemung  rivers  and  across  the  Qenesee  Valley  to  Niagara  and  the 
West;  or  by  the  Lehigh  Valley  line,  through  the  magnificent  Lehigh  and  Wyoming 
valleys  of  Pennsylvania,  and  thence  up  the  Susquehanna  to  Elmira,  where  the 
journey  is  continued  on  the  Erie  Railway.  If  a  southern  detour  is  preferred,  the 
route  by  the  Reading  and  Baltimore  &  Ohio  railroads  is  available.  There  is  also 
the  Lackawanna  line,  and  others.  The  visitor  may  perhaps  land  in  Boston,  and  go 
west  by  the  Hoosac  Tunnel  route,  or  by  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  through 
Massachusetts,  joining  the  Vanderbilt  roads  at  Troy  or  Albany.  He  may  take  the 
Orand  Trunk  system  from  Portland,  in  Maine,  or  on  the  St.  Liiwrence;  and  can  also 
take  the  Canadian  Pacific  route  to  Chicago  from  Quebec  or  Montreal. 

It  will  be  seen  there  is  no  lack  of  railway  routes  with  swift  trains  between 
the  seaboard  and  Chicago,  these  being  the  "trunk  lines'*  of  which  so  much  is 
heard.  But  while  they  are  numerous,  yet  in  the  completeness  of  equipment  and 
service,  and  the  stability  of  roadway  between  New  York  and  Chicago,  the  best 
routes  are  conceded  to  be  the  Pennsylvania  or  the  New  York  Central,  and  they  carry 
the  greater  part  of  the  tratfic.  I  will  give  a  brief  description  of  each  of  these  roads 
to  the  Fair,  which  will  have  additional  interest  in  England  because  both  of  them  are 
largely  owned  by  British  investors.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  runs  five  fast  trains 
daily  from  New  York  to  Chicago,  and  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  runs  six.  The 
Pennsylvania  trains  are  equipped  with  the  latest  improvements  in  Pullman  vestibule 
sleeping  coaches,  and  the  New  York  Central  follows  closely  after  with  the  newest 
style  of  Wagner  vestibule  coaches.  These  are  the  great  rival  lines  of  the  country, 
and  they  keep  close  watch  upon  each  other.  Although  the  New  York  Central  route 
is  rather  longer  it  makes  as  quick  time  between  the  cities.  The  famous  Pennsyl- 
vania train,  the  *'  Chicago  Limited,"  makes  the  distance  in  24f  hours  of  actual  time; 
and  so  also  does  tlie  New  York  Central's  "Limited'*  train;  these  being  the  most 
completely  equipped  trains  that  are  run  in  the  United  States,  and  the  fastest  trains 
accomplishing  so  long  a  distance  in  the  world.  The  New  York  Central  also  has  its 
^' North  Shore  Limited,"  makins:  the  distance  in  25  hours;  its  "World's  Pair 
Special."  in  26i  hours;  and  its  *•  Fast  Western  Express,"  in  28  hours.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania line  also  has  its  *'  Columbian  Express,*'  making  the  distance  in  26i  hours,  and 
its  **  Western  Express,"  in  28  hours.  These  noted  trains  are  complete  hotels  and 
restaurants  on  wheels,  having  special  dining  cars,  slceuing  berths  and  apartments, 
smoking  rooms,  libraries  and  reading  rooms,  baths,  ancl  barber  shops;  ana,  in  addi- 
tion, the  Pennsylvania  *'  Limited  "  carries  special  stenographers  and  typewriters  for 
the  service  of  the  passengers,  and  at  intervals  during  the  day  gets  the  latest  news  and 
quotations  from  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  and  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade, 
so  that  business  men  know  at  once  all  that  transpires.  Going  from  New  York  to 
Chicago  under  these  auspices  might  possibly  be  more  interesting  to  some  people  than 
the  Fair  itself. 

The  line  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  begins  at  an  extensive  terminal  station  in 
Jersey  City,  on  the  western  b.ink  of  the  Hudson  River,  opposite  New  York.  The 
route  crosses  the  generally  level  surfiice  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  going  through 
several  large  manufacturing  towns — Newark,  Elizabeth,  liabway.  New  Brunswick, 
and  Trenton,  the  latter  being  the  Jersey  capital,  where  the  railroad  crosses  the  Del- 
aware River  into  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and,  following  down  its  western  bank, 
soon  reaches  Philadelphia,  ninety  miles  from  New  York.  This  was  the  first  capital 
of  the  United  States,  and  from  it,  crossing  the  Schuykill  River,  the  railway  proceeds 
westward  through  beautiful  scenery  and  a  rich  agricultural  region — the  Chester  and 
Lancaster  valleys — and,  approaching  the  Susquehanna  River,  gets  among  the  Alle- 
ghanies.  These  noted  mountain  ranges  stretch  almost  parallel  to  the  Atlantic  Coast 
for  over  a  thousand  miles,  the  **Kittatinny '*  or  **  Blue  Ridge  '  being  their  eastern 
buttress,  through  which  the  broad  Susquehatina  cuts  down  a  noble  passage,  just 
above  Ilarrisburg — the  Dauphin  Gap — to  force  its  way  out  to  the  ocean.  The  AUe- 
ghanies  are  noted  mountains,  not  very  high,  but  of  remarkable  construction,  and 
ihey  are  much  older  in  geological  upheaval  than  the  Alps  or  the  Andes.  There  are 
series  of  parallel  ridges,  one  beyond  the  other,  and  all  following  the  same  general 
course,  like  successive  waves  of  the  sea.  For  long  distances  these  ridges  run  in 
straight  lines,  and  then,  as  one  may  curve  around  into  a  new  direction,  all  the  others 
curve  with  it.  The  interveninjs^  long,  trough-like  valleys  are  as  remarkable  in  their 
parallelism  as  the  ridges  bounding  them. 
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Between  the  Atlaatic  Coast  and  these  mountains  are  lower  ranges  of  hills,  of  the 
came  general  character,  rising  higher  and  higher  as  one  recedes  from  the  coast,  and 
presenting  attractive  scenery.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  goes  through  the  defiles 
of  the  highest  of  these  hills  at  Conewago-— the  South  Mountain— to  reach  the  Sus- 
<iuehanna,  and  then  following  up  that  river  passes  Harrisburg,  the  Pennsylvania 
State  capital,  and  crosses  the  Susquehanna  right  in  fiont  of  the  noble  Dauphin  Gap 
through  the  "Blue  Ridge.'*  This  ridge  is  about  twenty  miles  beyond  the  South 
Mountain,  the  Indians  having  named  it  the  "  Eittatinny,"  meaning,  in  their  figura- 
tive language,  "the  endless  chain  of  hills."  This  grand  range  stretches  across  the 
country,  from  the  Catskill  Mountains,  in  I^ew  York,  southwest  to  Alabama,  a  dis- 
tance of  800  miles.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  gigantic  backbone  for  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  its 
ridgy,  rounded  peaks  rising  sometimes,  to  a  height  of  2,500  feet.  Like  a  vast  blue 
wan,  it  stands  up  against  the  horizon,  deeply  notched  where  the  various  rivers  flow 
out  toward  the  ocean,  and  it  is  the  eastern  border  for  the  Alleghanv  Mountain  chain 
of  numerous  parallel  ridges,  extending  in  rows  behind  it  for  a  width  of  a  hundred 
miles  or  more. 

Within  this  Alleghany  range  is  the  mineral  wealth  of  Pennsylvania,  which  has 
4one  so  much  to  make  fortunes  for  its  people,  coals  and  iron  being  in  exhaustless 
supply.  Taking  advantage  of  one  of  the  numerous  rivers  piercing  the  range,  the 
beautiful  Juniata,  the  Pennsylvania  line  leaves  the  Susquehanna  above  the  Dauphin 
Gap,  and  goes  westward  up  the  wild  and  picturesque  Juniata  Valley,  through  deep 
orges  and  winding  among  the  high  ridges  into  the  heart  of  the  mountain  ranges 
^hese  long  ridges  and  intervening  valleys  stretch  from  north  east  to  south-west,  and 
for  nearly  200  miles  the  railway  crosses  tbem,  bending  with  the  rivers  it  follows,  and 
in  their  gorgeous  reaches  displaying  some  of  the  finest  scenery  in  the  world.  It  fol- 
lows the  winding  Juniata  almost  to  its  source,  goes  through  the  summit  of  the  high- 
'CSt  range  by  a  long  tunnel,  and  then  passes  down  the  long  western  slope  by  the 
valley  of  the  Conemaugh  River. 

At  the  eastern  base  of  the  main,  or  highest,  Alleghany  ridge,  the  railroad  goes 
through  Altoona,  a  populous  railway  town  which  is  entirely  the  creation  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad.  Parsing  down  the  Conemaugh,  the  route  is  laid  through  the 
scene  of  the  terrible  freshets  of  1889,  and  the  reconstructed  city  of  Johnstown. 
Here  for  several  miles  that  unrivalled  calamity  swept  away  towns  and  villages  in  the 
deep  canyon  and  entirely  obliterated  the  railway,  which  had  to  be  built  anew,  the 
route  exhibiting  everywhere  the  debris  and  indelible  marks  left  by  the  gigantic 
Hood.  West  of  Johnstown  the  river  breaks  out  in  a  romantic  pass  through  the  Chest- 
nut Ridge,  the  western  buttress  of  the  Alleghanies.  For  almost  a  hundred  miles  this 
portion  of  the  Pennsylvania  route  displays  a  mineral  region — coals,  iron,  coke,  natu- 
ral gas— and  the  line  goes  among  mines,  furnaces,  coke-ovens,  and  the  enormous 
-establishments  of  Western  Pennsylvania  that  give  this  railway  so  much  of  its  enor- 
mous goods  traflflc.  This  industrial  scene  culminates  at  Pittsburg,  the  "  Iron  City," 
situated  at  the  head-waters  of  the  Ohio  river,  which  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of 
the  Alleghany  and  Monongahela  rivers,  and  is  the  greatest  aggregation  of  iron,  steel , 
and  glass  manufacture  in  America. 

From  Pittsburg,  the  Pennsylvania  route  then  turns  north-west  down  the  right  bank 
of  the  Ohio  river  until  that  stream  bends  south-west  upon  receiving  the  Beaver 
river,  and  then,  leaving  the  Ohio,  the  line  follows  the  latter,  and  soon  crosses  the 
boundary  out  of  Pennsylvania  into  the  State  of  Ohio.  Still  running  among  iron  and 
coals  over  an  undulating  country,  the  railroad  traverses  the  Mahoning  Valley,  and 
passes  through  several  nourishing  manufacturing  towns,  among  them  Mansfield,  the 
home  of  the  noted  Ohio  senator  and  statesman,  John  Sherman.  Then  the  scene 
gradually  changes  from  the  undulating  surface  to  the  level  land  of  the  prairie,  partly 
farms  and  much  forest.     Crossing  the  prairie,  it  goes  through  the  Findlay  natural 

f»  district,  and,  passing  into  the  State  of  Indiana,  there  is  a  brief  halt  at  the  city  of 
ort  Wayne,  once  a  noted  outpost  in  the  Indian  country,  near  which,  at  Warsaw, 
President  Harrison's  grandfather,  then  commanding  the  troops,  fought  the  noted 
battle  of  Tippecanoe  river,  against  the  Indians,  in  which  Tecumseh  was  defeated. 
Noithern  Indiana  has  in  some  sections,  densely  wooded  districts,  but  the  scene  soon 
ohanges  to  the  almost  treeless  prairie,  over  which  the  train  now  /glides  in  a  region  of 
agricultural  wealth,  but  which  has  been  well  described  as  having  **aface  but  no 
features."  The  patches  of  forest  give  place  to  the  universal  grass-covered  plain,  as 
level  as  a  floor,  which  borders  Lake  Michigan,  and  then,  crossing  into  the  State  of 
Illinois,  the  route  soon  gets  among  a  maze  of  other  railways,  all  paralleling  or  cross- 
ing at  grade  upon  the  flat  land,  and  thus  the  Pennsylvania  train  rolls  into  the  city  of 
Chicago. 
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The  line  Qf  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  begins  in  New  York  at  the  spacious 
Grand  Central  Station,  on  Forty-second  Street,  and  goes  northward  by  a  tunnel 
under  Fourth  Avenue,  through  the  northern  suburbs,  and  thence  by  the  Harlem 
River  and  Kill  von  KuU  out  to  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Hudson  River  above  Manhat- 
tan Island.  This  is  the  great  Vanderbilt  route,  a  railway  of  four  tracks,  two  for 
passenger  trains  and  two  for  goods  trains,  stretching  440  miles  from  New  York  to 
Buffalo  and  Niagara.  The  route  is  laid  right  upon  the  eastern  shore  of  the  beautiful 
Hudson  River  for  145  miles  northward  to  Albany,  through  most  attractive  sceneiy. 
Upon  coming  out  of  the  Kill  to  the  Hudson,  there  is  brought  prominently  into  view 
the  long,  unbroken  wall  of  the  Palisades,  stretching  15  miles  upon  the  western  river 
bank,  a  wonderful  formation  of  towering  columned  trap-rock,  in  parts  appearing 
not  unlike  the  amphitheatres  surrounding  the  Giant*s  Causeway.  These  strange 
rocks  rise  800  feet  to  500  feet,  extending  in  a  solid  wall  until  they  end  in  a  giant 
buttress  thrust  out  like  a  rock  fortress  into  Tappan  Bay  at  Picrment.  The  river  then 
broadens  into  this  bay  and  Haverstraw  Bay  above,  the  eastern  shore  beinff  lined 
throughout,  from  Manhattan  Island  northward,  with  fashionable  villas,  the  suburban 
homes  of  wealthy  New  Yorkers,  as  the  route  passes  the  towns  of  Yonkers,  Hastings, 
Dobbs'  Ferry,  Tarrytown,  and  Peekskill.  This  region  has  been  made  famous  by 
Irving*s  historic  romancing,  and  was  the  home  of  that  quaint  and  somnolent  old 
fellow  whom  he  created.  Rip  Van  Winkle. 

The  railroad  above  Peekskill  runs  into  the  highlands,  an  outcrop  of  the  Allegha- 
nies,  and  winding  among  the  imposing  mountains  that  form  this  narrow  pass,  the 
visitor  is  reminded  of  the  finest  scenery  of  the  Rhine.  Some  of  thepeaks  rise  1,700  feet, 
and  among  them  is  the  famous  post  and  militarv  academy  of  West  Point,  this  part 
of  the  river  beiuK  the  scene  of  the  great  tragedy  of  the  American  Revolution,  the 
treason  of  Arnold,  and  the  execution  of  Andre.  Having  displayed  this  grand  scenery, 
which  is  among  the  best  the  United  States  can  show,  the  river  above  the  pass  broadens 
into  Newburg  Bsy,  and  the  railroad  beyond  the  highlands  goes  through  Poueh- 
keepsie,  where  a  high  railroad  bridge  is  built  across  the  river  at  sufilcient  elevation 
to  clear  the  masts  of  the  tallest  ships.  Then  there  rise,  back  of  the  western  shore, 
in  full  view  of  the  train,  the  grand  array  of  the  Catskill  Mountains,  which  are  the 
northern  termination  of  the  Alleghanies.  Along  here  for  many  miles  the  eastern 
bank  is  a  succession  of  fine  estates,  which  look  out  upon  these  mountains,  rising  in 
a  broad  cluster,  the  highest  peak,  Round  Top,  being  4,000  feet  high.  They  range 
parallel  with  the  river  for  about  twelve  miles.  Above  this  is  the  town  of  Hudson, 
where  the  original  discoverer,  Hendrick  Hudson,  made  his  highest  anchorage* 
After  passing  several  hours  in  gliding  past  this  fine  display  of  scenery,  the  train  crosses 
the  river  and  enters  Albany,  the  capital  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  general  direction  of  the  route,  which  has  been  north,  now  turns  westward, 
and  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  ascends  the  valley  of  the  Hudson's  chief  tribu- 
tary, the  Mohawk  River,  passing,  however,  out  of  sight  of  its  cataract  at  Cohoes, 
where  a  fall  of  seventy-eight  feet  descent  pours  over  a  rocky  wall  900  feet  wide. 
Following  up  the  Mohawk,  the  railroad  keeps  close  company  with  the  great  water-way 
that  has  done  so  much  for  the  trade  of  New  York  City,  the  £rie  Canal.  Schenectady 
is  left  behind,  and  beyond,  to  the  northward,  the  hills  rise  into  the  outcroppings  of  th& 
Adirondacks.  The  Mohawk  has  a  comparatively  level  valley,  compressed  by  the 
hills  occasionally,  and  making  a  valuable  grazing  and  dairy  region  There  Is  a 
picturesque  gorge  at  Little  Falls,  while  to  the  westward  the  rails  are  laid  upon  the 
generally  level  plain  of  central  and  western  New  York.  The  train  goes  throuffb 
Utica,  in  a  region  of  the  best  butter,  and  cheese,  and  hops,  and  comes  in  a  bnef 
Ume  to  Syracuse,  the  seat  of  the  salt  manufacture,  where  the  brine  is  pumped  from 
deep  wells  bored  in  the  meadows  around  Onondaga  Lake.  To  the  westward  the 
route  is  now  generally  upon  an  undulating  plain  that  develops  into  a  broad  and  level 
prairie  without  much  scenic  attractions.  Tiie  Genessee  River  is  crossed  at  Roches- 
ter, right  alongside  its  great  fall,  the  cataract  descending  ninety-six  feet  in  the 
heart  of  the  city  and  giving  power  to  many  mills.  Then  the  line  passes  over  the 
plain  until  it  reaches  Niagara,  this  stupendous  waterfall  being  upon  the  river  con- 
necting Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  and  in  a  gorge  which  it  has  cut  deeply  down  into 
the  plain. 

To  go  farther  west  there  is  the  choice  of  two  Vanderbilt  routes  on  either  side  of 
Lake  Erie.  The  '*  North  Shore  "  line  goes  through  the  forests  of  Canada  to  Detroit, 
and  thence  across  the  Michigan  prairie  to  Chicago.  The  most  traveled  route  is  the 
'*  Lake  Shore,"  which  starts  from  Buffalo,  a  few  miles  above  Niagara,  at  the  foot  of 
Lake  Erie,  and,  following  the  southern  shore  of  the  lake,  passes  through  Erie,  Ash- 
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tabula,  Cleyeland,  Toledo,  and  other  lake  ports,  and  then,  crossing  the  wide  prairie 
of  Northern  Indiana  and  Illinois,  over  the  same  level  agricaltural  and  treeless 
region  already  described,  curves  around  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Michigan.  Thus 
the  Vanderbilt  route  takes  the  visitor  to  Chicago. 

The  best  method  would  probably  be  to  combine  the  two  routes  into  what  may  be 
called  a  "Chicago  circular  tour/'  which  would  also  include  some  other  cities  not 
remote  from  tlie  mute,  yet  adding  to  its  attractiveness.  To  do  this  to  most  ad  vant^e 
I  would  suggest  going  West  by  the  Pennsylvania  route.  After  a  brief  halt  at  Phila- 
delphia, a  digression  could  be  made  188  miles  southwest  through  Baltimore  to 
Washington,  the  capital  of  the  United  States,  and  in  some  respects  its  finest  and 
most  attractive  city. 

Returning  bv  the  Northern  Central  Railroad  to  Harrisbur^,  the  Pennsylvania 
route  is  resumed,  and  a  halt  made  at  Pittsburg,  which  is  a  most  mteresting  city,  and 
the  further  Journey  westward  to  Chicago  can  then  be  made  at  night,  as  there  is  little  to 
see  after  leaving  the  Ohio  River.  From  Chicago  excursions  can  be  made,  and  one 
of  them  should  DC  a  journey  northwest  to  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  which  will  show 
the  great  Mississippi  River,  the  "  Father  of  Waters,"  at  the  head  of  navigation,  and 
the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  which  provide  the  water-power  for  the  huge  flour-mills  of 
Minneapolis,  where  25,000  barrels  are  made  daily,  requiring  for  eadi  day  the  wheat 
grown  on  5,000  acres  of  land,  while  a  year's  product  uses  up  the  growth  of  1,500,000 
acres,  or  about  2,844  square  miles.  As  there  are  several  routes  from  Chicago  to 
these  noted  twin  cities,  the  going  and  returning  can  be  by  different  lines,  and  a  stop 
should  be  made  at  Milwaukee,  about  eighty-five  miles  north  of  Chicago,  on  the 
western  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  the  chief  city  of  Wisconsin.  This  city  has  204,000 
population  and  the  finest  harl)or  on  Lake  Michigan,  formed  by  the  mouth  of 
Milwaukee  River  and  its  junction  with  Menominee  River,  around  which  is  the  busi- 
ness quarter,  while  the  city  stretches  back  upon  high  bluffs  overlooking  the  lake. 

The  returning  journey  from  Chicago  to  New  York  by  this  suggested  circular  tour 
will  be  by  the  Vanderbilt  line,  crossing  the  State  of  Michigan,  to  the  leading  city  of  that 
commonwealth,  Detroit,  250  miles  east  by  north  from  Chicago.  It  is  built  on  the 
northwestern  bank  of  Detroit  River,  between  Lake  St.  Clair  and  Lake  Erip,  and  has 
the  best  harbor  on  the  lakes.  This  is  an  attractive  city  also,  being  laid  out  not 
only  with  streets  crossing  at  right  angles,  as  usual  in  the  newer  American  cities,  but 
crossing  these  are  avenues  100  feet  to  200  feet  wide,  radiating  from  a  semi-circular 
park  called  the  "  Grand  Circus."  This  double  system  of  streets  gives  the  city  qtiite  a 
number  of  small  triangular  parks  at  their  intersections.     The  popiQation  is  206,000. 

From  Detroit  the  reluming  route  may  either  be  a  d§tour  southward  around  Lake 
Erie,  through  Toledo  and  Cleveland,  or  straight  across  the  projecting  peninsula  of 
Canada,  226  miles,  to  Niagara,  and  thence  by  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  across 
New  York  State  to  Albany.  Descending  the  Hudson  River  to  New  York  can  be 
done  with  the  best  results  in  the  display  of  its  superb  scenery  by  a  steamboat  ride  in 
the  daytime,  the  journey  occupying  about  ten  hours.  These  suggestions  are  given 
as  hints  about  the  ways  of  getting  to  and  from  Chicago,  and  what  may  be  seen  en 
route.  All  the  railways  have  attractions,  and  the  journey  thither  will  be  found  probably 
as  interesting  to  the  stranger  as  the  World's  Fair  itself,  or  the  Great  City  of  the  Lakes, 
which  is  now  working  so  industriously  in  preparations  for  it. 
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This  day  belongs  not  to  America,  but  to  the 
World.  The  results  of  the  event  it  commem- 
orates are  the  heritage  of  the  peoples  of  every 
race  and  clime.  We  celebrate  the  emancipation 
of  man.  The  preparation  was  the  work  of  almost 
countless  centuries ;  the  realization  was  the  reve- 
lation of  one.  The  Cross  on  Calvary  was  hope  ; 
the  cross  raised  on  San  Salvador  was  opportunity. 
But  for  the  first,  Columbus  would  never  have 
sailed  ;  but  for  the  second,  there  would  have  been 
no  place  for  the  planting,  the  nurture  and  the 
expansion  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  Ancient 
history  is  a  dreary  record  of  unstable  civilizations. 
Each  reached  its  zenith  of  material  splendor, 
and  perished.  The  Assyrian,  Persian,  Egyptian, 
Grecian  and  Roman  Empires  were  proofs  of  the 


possibilities  and  limitations  of  man  for  conquest 
and  intellectual  development  Their  destruction 
involved  a  sum  of  misery  and  relapse  which  made 
their  creation  rather  a  curse  than  a  blessing. 
Force  was  the  factor  in  the  government  of  the 
world  when  Christ  was  born,  and  force  was  the 
source  and  exercise  of  authority  both  by  Church 
and  State  when  Columbus  sailed  from  Palos. 
The  Wise  Men  traveled  from  the  East  towards 
the  West  under  the  guidance  of  the  Star  of 
Bethlehem.  The  spirit  of  the  equality  of  all 
men  before  God  and  the  law,  moved  westward 
from  Calvary  with  its  revolutionary  influence 
upon  old  institutions,  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
Columbus  carried  it  westward  across  the  seas. 
The  emigrants  from  England,  Ireland,  Scotland 
and  Wales,  from  Germany  and  Holland,  from 
Sweden  and  Denmark,  from  France  and  Italy,, 
from  Spain  and  Portugal,  under  its  guidance  and 
inspiration,  moved  west,  and  again  west,  building 
states  and  founding  cities  until  the  Pacific  limited 
their  march.  The  exhibition  of  arts  and  sciences^ 
of  industries  and  inventions,  of  education  and 
civilization,  which  the  Republic  of  the  United 
States  will  here  present,  and  to  which,  through 
its  Chief  Magistrate,  it  invites  all  nations,  con- 
denses  and  displays  the  flower  and  fruitage  of 
this  transcendent  miracle. 

The  anarchy  and  chaos  which  followed  the 
breaking  up  of  the  Roman  Empire,  necessarily 
produced  the  feudal  system.  The  people,  pre- 
ferring slavery  to  annihilation  by  robber  chiefs,, 
became  the   vassals  of   territorial   lords.      The 


reign  of  physical  force  is  one  of  perpetual 
struggle  for  the  mastery.  Power  which  rests 
upon  the  sword  neither  shares  nor  limits  its 
authority.  The  king  destroyed  the  lords,  and 
the  monarchy  succeeded  feudalism.  Neither  of 
these  institutions  considered  or  consulted  the 
people.  They  had  no  part,  but  to  suffer  or  die 
in  this  mighty  strife  of  masters  for  the  mastery. 
But  the  throne,  by  its  broader  view  and  greater 
resources,  made  possible  the  construction  of  the 
highways  of  freedom.  Under  its  banner  races 
-could  unite,  and  petty  principalities  be  merged, 
law  substituted  for  brute  force,  and  right  for 
might.  It  founded  and  endowed  universities, 
and  encouraged  commerce.  It  conceded  no 
political  privileges,  but  unconsciously  prepared 
its  subjects  to  demand  them. 

Absolutism  in  the  State,  and  intolerance  in 
the  Church,  shackled  popular  unrest,  and  im- 
prisoned thought  and  enterprise  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  divine  right  of  kings  stamped  out 
the  faintest  glimmer  of  revolt  against  tyranny, 
and  the  problems  of  science,  whether  of  the  skies 
or  of  the  earth,  whether  of  astronomy  or  geog- 
raphy, were  solved  or  submerged  by  ecclesias- 
tical decrees.  The  dungeon  was  ready  for  the 
philosopher  who  proclaimed  the  truths  of  the 
solar  system,  or  the  navigator  who  would  prove 
the  sphericity  of  the  earth.  An  English  Glad- 
stone, or  a  French  Gambetta,  or  a  German  Bis- 
marck, or  an  Italian  Garibaldi,  or  a  Spanish 
Castelar,  would  have  been  thought  a  monster,  and 
his  death  at  the  stake,  or  on  the  scaffold,  arid 


under  the  anathemas  of  the  Church,  would  have 
received  the  praise  and  approval  of  kings  and 
nobles,  of  priests  and  peoples.  Reason  had  no 
seat  in  spiritual  or  temporal  realms.  Punishment 
was  the  incentive  to  patriotism,  and  piety  was 
held  possible  by  torture.  Confessions  of  faith 
extorted  from  the  writhing  victim  on  the  rack, 
were  believed  efficacious  in  saving  his  soul  from 
fires  eternal  beyond  the  grave.  For  all  that 
humanity  to-day  cherishes  as  its  best  heritage 
and  choicest  gifts,  there  was  neither  thought  nor 
hope. 

Fifty  years  before  Columbus  sailed  from 
Palos,  Guttenberg  and  Faust  had  forged  the 
hammer  which  was  to  break  the  bonds  of  super- 
stition, and  open  the  prison  doors  of  the  mind. 
They  had  invented  the  printing  press,  and  mov- 
able types.  The  prior  adoption  of  a  cheap  pro- 
cess for  the  manufacture  of  paper  at  once  util- 
ized the  press.  Its  first  service,  like  all  its 
succeeding  efforts,  was  for  the  people.  The 
universities  and  the  schoolmen,  the  privileged 
and  the  learned  few  of  that  age,  were  longing 
for  the  revelation  and  preservation  of  the  classic 
treasures  of  antiquity,  hidden,  and. yet  insecure, 
in  monastic  cells,  and  libraries.  But  the  first- 
born of  the  marvellous  creation  of  these  primi-^ 
tive  printers  of  Mayence  was  the  printed  Bible. 
The  priceless  contributions  of  Greece  and  Rome 
to  the  intellectual  training  and  development  of 
the  modern  world  came  afterwards,  through  the 
same  wondrous  machine.  The  force,  however, 
which  made  possible  America,  and  its  reflex  in- 


fluence  upon  Europe,  was  the  open  Bible  by  the 
family  fireside.  And  yet  neither  the  enlighten- 
ment of  the  new  learning,  nor  the  dynamic  power 
of  the  spiritual  awakening,  could  break  through 
the  crust  of  caste  which  had  been  forming  for 
centuries.  Church  and  State  had  so  firmly  and 
dexterously  interwoven  the  bars  of  privilege  and 
authority  that  liberty  was  impossible  from  with- 
in. Its  piercing  light  and  fervent  heat  must  pen- 
etrate from  without. 

Civil  and  religious  freedom  are  founded  upon 
the  individual  and  his  independence,  his  worth, 
his  rights  and  his  equal  status  and  opportunity. 
For  his  planting  and  development  a  new  land 
must  be  found,  where  with  limitless  areas  for 
expansion,  the  avenues  of  progress  would  have 
no  bars  of  custom  or  heredity,  of  social  orders 
or  privileged  classes.  The  time  had  come  for  the 
emancipation  of  the  mind  and  soul  of  humanity. 
The  factors  wanting  for  its  fulfillment  were  the 
new  world  and  its  discoverer. 

God  always  has  in  training  some  commanding 
genius  for  the  control  of  great  crises  in  the  affairs 
of  nations  and  peoples.  The  number  of  these 
leaders  is  less  than  the  centuries,  but  their  lives 
are  the  history  of  human  progress.  Though 
Caesar  and  Charlemagne,  and  Hildebrand,  and 
Luther,  and  William  the  Conqueror,  and  Oliver 
Cromwell  and  all  the  epoch  makers  prepared 
Europe  for  the  event,  and  contributed  to  the 
result,  the  lights  which  illumine  our  firmament 
to-day  are  Columbus  the  discoverer,  Washington 
the  founder  and  Lincoln  the  saviour. 
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Neither  realism  nor  romance,  furnishes  a  more 
striking  and  picturesque  figure  than  that  of 
Christopher  Columbus.  The  mystery  about  his 
origin  heightens  the  charm  of  his  story.  That 
he  came  from  among  the  toilers  of  his  time  is  in 
harmony  with  the  struggles  of  our  period.  For- 
ty-four authentic  portraits  of  him  have  descended 
to  us,  and  no  two  of  them  are  the  counterfeits  of 
the  same  person.  Each  represents  a  character 
as  distinct  as  its  canvas.  Strength  and  weak, 
ness,  intellectuality  and  stupidity,  high  moral 
purpose  and  brutal  ferocity,  purity  and  licenti- 
ousness, the  dreamer  and  the  miser,  the  pirate 
and  the  puritan,  are  the  types  from  which  we 
may  select  our  hero.  We  dismiss  the  painter, 
and  piercing  with  the  clarified  vision  of  the  dawn 
of  the  twentieth  century,  the  veil  of  four  hundred 
years,  we  construct  our  Columbus, 

The  perils  of  the  sea  in  his  youth  upon 
the  rich  argosies  of  Genoa,  or  in  the  service  of 
the  licensed  rovers  who  made  them  their  prey, 
had  developed  a  skillful  navigator  and  intrepid 
mariner.  They  had  given  him  a  glimpse  of  the 
possibilities  of  the  unknown,  beyond  the  high- 
ways of  travel,  which  roused  an  unquenchable 
thirst  for  adventure  and  research.  The  study  of 
the  narratives  of  previous  explorers,  and  diligent 
questionings  of  the  daring  spirits  who  had  ven- 
tured far  towards  the  fabled  West,  gradually 
evolved  a  theory,  which  became  in  his  mind  so 
fixed  a  fact,  that  he  could  inspire  others  with  his 
own  passionate  beliefs.  The  words,  "that  is  a 
lie,"  written  by  him   on  the   margin   of  nearly 


every  page  of  a  volume  of  the  travels  of  Marco 
Polo,  which  IS  still  to  be  found  in  a  Genoese  li- 
brary, illustrate  the  skepticism  of  his  beginning, 
and  the  first  vision  of  the  New  World  the  fulfil- 
ment of  his  faith. 

To  secure  the  means  to  test  the  truth  of  his 
speculations,  this  poor  and  unknown  dreamer 
must  win  the  support  of  kings  and  overcome  the 
hostility  of  the  Church.  He  never  doubted  his 
ability  to  do  both,  though  he  knew  of  no  man 
living  who  was  so  great  in  power,  or  lineage  or 
learning  that  he  could  accomplish  either.  Un- 
aided and  alone  he  succeeded  in  arousing  the 
jealousies  of  sovereigns,  and  dividing  the  coun- 
cils of  the  ecclesiastics.  *'  I  will  command  your 
fleet  and  discover  for  you  new  realms,  but  only 
on  condition  that  you  confer  on  me  hereditary 
nobility,  the  Admiralty  of  the  Ocean  and  the 
Vice  Royalty  and  one-tenth  the  revenues  of  the 
New  World,"  were  his  haughty  terms  to  King 
John  of  Portugal.  After  ten  years  of  disap- 
pointment and  poverty,  subsisting  most  of  the 
time  upon  the  charity  of  the  enlightened  monk 
of  the  Convent  of  Rabida,  who  was  his  unfalter- 
ing friend,  he  stood  before  the  throne  of  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella,  and  rising  to  imperial  dignity 
in  his  rags,  embodied  the  same  royal  conditions 
in  his  petition.  The  capture  of  Granada,  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Islam  from  Europe,  and  the  triumph 
of  the  Cross,  aroused  the  admiration  and  devo- 
tion of  Christendom.  But  this  proud  beggar, 
holding  in  his  grasp  the  potential  promise,  and 
dominion  of  El  Dorado  and  Cathay,  divided  with 
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the  Moslem  surrender,  the  attention  of  sovereigns 
and  of  bishops.  France  and  England  indicated 
a  desire  to  hear  his  theories  and  see  his  maps 
while  he  was  still  a  suppliant  at  the  gates  of  the 
camp  of  Castile  and  Aragon,  the  sport  of  its 
courtiers,  and  the  scoff  of  its  confessors.  His 
unshakable  faith,  that  Christopher  Columbus  was 
commissioned  from  Heaven,  both  by  his  name 
and  by  Divine  command  to  carry  *'  Christ  across 
the  sea  "  to  new  continents  and  pagan  peoples, 
lifted  him  so  far  above  the  discouragements  of  an 
empty  purse,  and  a  contemptuous  court  that  he 
was  proof  against  the  rebuffs  of  fortune,  or  of 
friends.  To  conquer  the  prejudices  of  the  clergry, 
to  win  the  approval  and  financial  support  of  the 
State,  to  venture  upon  that  unknown  ocean, 
which,  according  to  the  beliefs  of  the  age,  was 
peopled  with  demons  and  savage  beasts  of  fright- 
ful shape,  and  from  which  there  was  no  possi- 
bility of  return,  required  the  zeal  of  Peter  the 
Hermit,  the  chivalric  courage  of  the  Cid  and  the 
imagination  of  Dante.  Columbus  belonged  to 
that  high  order  of  cranks  who  confidently 
walk  where  "  angels  fear  to  tread,"  and  often  be- 
come the  benefactors  of  their  country  or  their 
kind. 

It  was  a  happy  omen  of  the  position  which 
woman  was  to  hold  in  America,  that  the  only 
person  who  comprehended  the  majestic  scope  of 
his  plans,  and  the  invincible  quality  of  his  genius, 
was  the  able  and  gracious  Queen  of  Castile.  Is- 
abella alone  of  all  the  dignitaries  of  that  age 
shares   with  Columbus  the  honors  of  his  great 
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achievement.  She  arrayed  her  kingdom  and  her 
private  fortune  behind  the  enthusiasm  of  this 
mystic  mariner,  and  posterity  pays  homage  to 
her  wisdom  and  faith. 

The  overthrow  of  the  Mahommedan  power  in 
Spain  would  have  been  a  forgotten  scene,  in  one 
of  the  innumerable  acts  in  the  grand  drama  of 
history,  had  not  Isabella  conferred  immortality 
upon  herself,  her  husband  and  their  dual  crown 
by  her  recognition  of  Columbus.  The  devout 
spirit  of  the  Queen  and  the  high  purpose  of  the 
explorer  inspired  the  voyage,  subdued  the  mu- 
tinous crew  and  prevailed  over  the  raging 
storms.  They  covered,  with  the  divine  radiance 
of  religion  and  humanity,  the  degrading  search 
for  gold,  and  the  horrors  of  its  quest,  which  filled 
the  first  century  of  conquest  with  every  form  of 
lust  and  greed. 

The  mighty 'soul  of  the  great  Admiral  was  un- 
daunted by  the  ingratitude  of  Princes,  and  the 
hostility  of  the  people,  by  imprisonment  and  neg- 
lect. He  died  as  he  was  securing  the  means  and 
preparing  a  campaign  for  the  rescue  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem  from  the  infidel.  He  did 
not  know  what  time  has  revealed,  that  while  the 
mission  of  the  crusades  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon 
and  Richard  of  the  Lion  Heart  was  a  bloody  and 
fruitless  romance,  the  discovery  of  America  was 
the  salvation  of  the  world.  The  one  was  the 
symbol,  the  other  the  spirit ;  the  one  death,  the 
other  life.  The  tomb  of  the  Saviour  was  a  nar- 
row and  empty  vault,  precious  only  for  its  mem- 
ories of  the  supreme  tragedy  of  the  centuries,  but 
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the  new  continent  was  to  be  the  home  and  tem- 
ple ot  the  living  God. 

The  rulers  of  the  Old  World  began  with  parti- 
tioning the  New.  To  them  the  discovery  was 
expansion  of  Empire,  and  grandeur  to  the  throne. 
Vast  territories,  whose  properties  and  possibilities 
were  little  understood,  and  whose  extent  was 
greater  than  the  kingdoms  of  the  sovereigns,  were 
the  gifts  to  court  favorites,  and  the  prizes  of 
royal  approval.  But  individual  intelligence  and 
independent  conscience  found  here  haven  and 
refuge.  They  were  the  passengers  upon  the  car- 
avels of  Columbus,  and  he  was  unconsciously 
making  for  the  port  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 
Thinkers,  who  believed  men  capable  of  higher 
destinies  and  larger  responsibilities,  and  pious 
people  who  preferred  the  Bible  to  that  Union  of 
Church  and  State  where  each  serves  the  other 
for  the  temporal  benefit  of  both,  fled  to  these 
distant  and  hospitable  lands  from  intolerable  and 
hopeless  oppression  at  home.  It  required  three 
hundred  years  for  the  people  thus  happily  situ- 
ated to  understand  their  own  powers  and  re- 
sources, and  to  break  bonds  which  were  still  rev- 
erenced or  loved,  no  matter  how  deeply  they 
wounded  or  how  hard  they  galled. 

The  nations  of  Europe  were  so  completely 
absorbed  in  dynastic  difficulties  and  devastating 
wars,  with  diplomacy  and  ambitions,  that  if  they 
heard  of  they  did  not  heed  the  growing  dem- 
ocratic spirit  and  intelligence  in  their  American 
Colonies.  To  them  these  provinces  were  sources 
of  revenue,  and  they  never  dreamed  that  they 
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were  also  schools  of  liberty.  That  it  exhausted 
three  centuries  under  the  most  favorable  condi- 
tions for  the  evolution  of  freedom  on  this  Conti- 
nent, demonstrates  the  tremendous  strength  of 
custom  and  heredity  when  sanctioned  and  sanc- 
tified by  religion.  The  very  chains  which  fet- 
tered, became  inextricably  interwoven  with  the 
habits  of  life,  the  associations  of  childhood,  the 
tenderest  ties  of  the  family  and  the  sacred  offices 
of  the  Church  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  It 
clearly  proves  that  if  the  people  of  the  old 
world  and  their  descendants  had  not  possessed 
the  opportunities  afforded  by  the  new  for  their 
emancipation,  and  mankind  had  never  experi- 
enced and  learned  the  American  example,  instead 
of  living  in  the  light  and  glory  of  nineteenth  cen- 
tury conditions,  they  would  still  be  struggling 
with  mediaeval  problems. 

The  northern  continent  was  divided  between 
England,  France  and  Spain,  and  the  southern 
between  Spain  and  Portugal.  France,  wanting 
the  capacity  for  colonization,  which  still  charac- 
terizes her,  gave  up  her  western  possessions  and 
left  the  English,  who  have  the  genius  of  univer- 
sal empire,  masters  of  North  America.  The  de- 
velopment of  the  experiment  in  the  English 
domain  makes  this  day  memorable.  It  is  due  to 
the  wisdom  and  courage,  the  faith  and  virtue  of 
the  inhabitants  of  this  territory  that  government 
of  the  people,  for  the  people  and  by  the  people 
was  inaugurated,  and  has  become  a  triumphant 
success.  The  Puritan  settled  in  New  England 
and  the  Cavalier  in  the  South.  They  represented 
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the  opposites  of  spiritual  and  temporal  life  and 
opinions.  The  processes  of  liberty  liberalized 
the  one  and  elevated  the  other.  Washington 
and  Adams  were  the  new  types.  Their  union  in 
a  common  cause  gave  the  world  a  Republic  both 
stable  and  free.  It  possessed  conservatism  with- 
out bigotry,  and  liberty  without  license.  It 
founded  institutions  strong  enough  to  resist  rev- 
olution, and  elastic  enough  for  indefinite  expan- 
sion to  meet  the  requirements  in  government  of 
ever  enlarging  areas  of  population,  and  the  needs 
of  progress  and  growth.  It  was  nurtured  by  the 
toleration  and  patriotism  which  .bound  together 
in  a  common  cause  the  Puritans  of  New  Eng- 
land, and  the  Catholics  of  Maryland,  the  Dutch 
Reformers  of  New  York,  and  the  Huguenots  of 
South  Carolina,  the  Quakers  and  Lutherans  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  Episcopalians,  Methodists, 
Presbyterians,  Baptists  and  religionists  of  all  and 
of  opposite  opinions  in  the  other  colonies. 

The  Mayflower,  with  the  Pilgrims,  and  a  Dutch 
ship  laden  with  African  slaves,  were  on  the  ocean 
at  the  same  time,  the  one  sailing  for  Massachu- 
setts, and  the  other  for  Virginia.  This  company 
of  saints,  and  first  cargo  of  slaves,  represented 
the  forces  which  were  to  peril  and  rescue  free 
government.  The  slaver  was  the  product  of  the 
commercial  spirit  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  greed 
of  the  times  to  stimulate  production  in  the  colo- 
nies. The  men  who  wrote  in  the  cabin  of  the 
Mayflower  the  first  charter  of  freedom,  a  govern- 
ment of  just  and  equal  laws,  were  a  little  band  of 
protestants  against  every  form  of  injustice  and 
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tyranny.  The  leaven  of  their  principles  made 
possible  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  liber- 
ated the  slaves,  and  founded  the  free  common- 
wealths which  form  the  Republic  of  the  United 
States. 

Platforms  of  principles,  by  petition  or  protest, 
or  statement,  have  been  as  frequent  as  revolts 
against  established  authority.  They  are  a  part  of 
the  political  literature  of  all  nations.  The  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  proclaimed  at  Philadelphia, 
July  fourth,  1776,  is  the  only  one  of  them  which 
arrested  the  attention  of  the  world  when  it  was 
published,  and  has  held  its  undivided  interest  ever 
since.  The  vocabulary  of  the  equality  of  man  had 
been  in  familiar  use  by  philosophers  and  statesmen 
for  ages.  It  expressed  noble  sentiments,  but  their 
application  was  limited  to  classes  or  conditions. 
The  masses  cared  little  for  them  nor  remembered 
them  long,  Jefferson's  superb  crystallization  of 
the  popular  opinion,  that  **  all  men  are  created 
equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator 
with  certain  inalienable  rights,  that  among  these 
are  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,"  had 
its  force  and  effect  in  being  the  deliberate  utter- 
ance of  the  people.  It  swept  away  in  a  single 
sentence  kings  and  nobles,  peers  and  prelates.  It 
was  Magna  Charta,  and  the  Petition  of  Rights 
planted  in  the  virgin  soil  of  the  American  wilder- 
ness, and  bearing  richer  and  riper  fruit.  Under 
its  vitalizing  influence  upon  the  individual,  the 
farmer  left  his  plow  in  the  furrow,  the  lawyer  his 
books  and  briefs,  the  merchant  his  shop  and  the 
workman  his  bench,  to  enlist  in  the  patriot  army. 
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They  were  fighting  for  themselves  and  their  chil- 
dren. They  embodied  the  idea  in  their  constitu- 
tion in  the  immortal  words  with  which  that  great 
instrument  of  liberty  and  order  began  : 

"  We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  do  or- 
dain." 

The  scope  and  limitations  of  this  idea  of  freedom 
have  neither  been  misinterpreted  nor  misunder- 
stood. The  laws  of  nature  in  their  application  to 
the  rise  and  recognition  of  men  according  to  their 
mental,  moral,  spiritual  and  physical  endowments 
are  left  undisturbed.  But  the  accident  of  birth 
gives  no  rank  and  confers  no  privilege.  Equal 
rights  and  common  opportunity  for  all  have  been 
the  spurs  of  ambition  and  the  motors  of  progress. 
They  have  established  the  common  schools,  and 
built  the  public  libraries.  A  sovereign  people 
have  learned  and  enforced  the  lesson  of  free  edu- 
cation. The  practice  of  government  is  itself  a  lib- 
eral education.  People  who  make  their  own  laws 
need  no  lawgivers.  After  a  century  of  success- 
ful trial,  the  system  has  passed  the  period  of  ex- 
periment, and  its  demonstrated  permanency  and 
power  are  revolutionizing  the  governments  of  the 
world.  It  has  raised  the  largest  armies  of  modem 
times  for  self-preservation,  and  at  the  successful 
termination  of  the  war  returned  the  soldiers  to  the 
pursuits  of  peace.  It  has  so  adjusted  itself  to  the 
pride  and  patriotism  of  the  defeated  that  they  vie 
with  the  victors  in  their  support  of  and  enthusiasm 
for  the  old  flag  and  our  common  country.  Im- 
ported anarchists  have  preached  their  baleful  doc- 
trines, but  have  made  no  converts.     They  have 
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tried  to  inaugurate  a  reign  of  terror  under  the 
banner  of  the  violent  seizure  and  distribution  of 
property  only  to  be  defeated,  imprisoned  and  ex- 
ecuted by  the  law  made  by  the  people  and  en- 
forced by  juries  selected  from  the  people,  and 
judges  and  prosecuting  officers  elected  by  the 
people.  Socialism  finds  disciples  only  among 
those  who  were  its  votaries  before  they  were 
forced  to  fly  from  their  native  land,  but  it  does 
not  take  root  upon  American  soil.  The  State 
neither  supports  nor  permits  taxation  to  maintain 
the  church.  The  citizen  can  worship  God  accord- 
ing to  his  belief  and  conscience,  or  he  may  neither 
reverence  nor  recognize  the  Almighty.  And  yet 
religion  has  flourished,  churches  abound,  the  min- 
istry is  sustained,  and  millions  of  dollars  are  con- 
tributed annually  for  the  evangelization  of  the 
world.  The  United  States  is  a  Christian  country 
and  a  living  and  practical  Christianity  is  the  char- 
acteristic of  its  people. 

Benjamin  Franklin,  philosopher  and  patriot, 
amused  the  jaded  courtiers  of  Louis  XVI.,  by 
his  talks  about  liberty,  and  entertained  the  sci- 
entists of  France  by  bringing  lightning  from  the 
clouds.  In  the  reckoning  of  time,  the  period 
from  Franklin  to  Morse,  and  from  Morse  to 
Edison  is  but  a  span,  and  yet  it  marks  a  material 
development  as  marvellous  as  it  has  been  bene- 
ficent. The  world  has  been  brought  into  con- 
tact and  sympathy.  The  electric  current  thrills 
and  unifies  the  people  of  the  globe.  Power  and 
production,  highways  and  transports  have  been 
so  multiplied  and  improved  by  inventive  genius, 
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that  within  the  century  of  our  Independence 
sixty-four  millions  of  people  have  happy  homes 
and  improved  conditions  within  our  borders. 
We  have  accumulated  wealth  far  beyond  the 
visions  of  the  Cathay  of  Columbus,  or  the  EI 
Dorado  of  De  Soto.  But  the  farmers  and  free- 
holders, the  savings  banks  and  shops  illustrate 
its  universal  distribution.  The  majority  are  its 
possessors  and  administrators.  In  housing  and 
living,  in  the  elements  which  make  the  toiler  a 
self-respecting  and  respected  citizen,  in  avenues 
of  hope  and  ambition  for  children,  in  all  that 
gives  broader  scope  and  keener  pleasure  to  exist- 
ence, the  people  of  this  Republic  enjoy  advan- 
tages far  beyond  those  of  other  lands.  The  un- 
equalled and  phenomenal  progress  of  the  country 
has  opened  wonderful  opportunities  for  making 
fortunes,  and  stimulated  to  madness  the  desire 
and  rush  for  the  accumulation  of  money.  Mate- 
rial prosperity  has  not  debased  literature  nor 
debauched  the  press ;  it  has  neither  paralyzed 
nor  repressed  intellectual  activity.  American 
science  and  letters  have  received  rank  and  recog- 
nition in  the  older  centres  of  learning.  The  de- 
mand for  higher  education  has  so  taxed  the 
resources  of  the  ancient  universities,  as  to  com- 
pel the  foundation  and  liberal  endowment  of  col- 
leges all  over  the  Union.  Journals,  remarkable 
for  their  ability,  independence  and  power,  find 
their  strength,  not  in  the  patronage  of  govern- 
ment, or  the  subsidies  of  wealth,  but  in  the  sup- 
port of  a  nation  of  newspaper  readers.  The 
humblest  and  poorest  person  has,   in  periodicals 
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whose  price  is  counted  in  pennies,  a  library 
larger,  fuller  and  more  varied  than  was  within 
the  reach  of  the  rich  in  the  time  of  Columbus. 

The  sum  of  human  happiness  has  been  infin- 
itely increased  by  the  millions  from  the  Old 
World  who  have  improved  their  conditions  in 
the  New,  and  the  returning  tic^e  of  lesson  and 
experience  has  incalculably  enriched  the  Father- 
lands. The  divine  right  of  kings  has  taken  its 
place  with  the  instruments  of  mediaeval  torture 
among  the  curiosities  of  the  antiquary.  Only 
the  shadow  of  kingly  authority  stands  between 
the  government  of  themselves,  by  themselves, 
and  the  people'  of  Norway  and  Sweden.  The 
union  in  pne  Empire  of  the  States  of  Germany, 
is  the  symbol  of  Teutonic  power  and  the  hope 
of  German  liberalism.  The  petty  despotisms  of 
Italy  have  been  merged  into  a  nationality  which 
has  centralized  its  authority  in  its  ancient  capitol 
on  the  hills  of  Rome.  France  was  rudely  roused 
from  the  sullen  submission  of  centuries  to  intol- 
erable tyranny,  by  her  soldiers  returning  from 
service  in  the  American  revolution.  The  wild 
orgies  of  the  reign  of  terror  were  the  revenges 
and  excesses  of  a  people  who  had  discovered 
their  power,  but  were  not  prepared  for  its  bene- 
ficent use.  She  fled  from  herself  into  the  arms 
of  Napoleon.  He  too  was  a  product  of  the 
American  experiment.  He  played  with  kings, 
as  with  toys,  and  educated  France  for  liberty. 
In  the  processes  of  her  evolution  from  darkness 
to  light,  she  tried  Bourbon,  and  Orleanist  and 
the  third  Napoleon  and  cast  them  aside.     Now  in 
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the  fullness  of  time,  and  through  the  training  in 
the  school  of  hardest  experience,  the  French 
people  have  reared  and  enjoy  a  permanent  Re- 
public. England  of  the  Mayflower  and  of  James 
the  Second,  England  of  George  the  Third  and 
of  Lord  North,  has  enlarged  suffrage  and  is  to- 
day animated  and  governed  by  the  democratic 
spirit.  She  has  her  throne,  admirably  occupied 
by  one  of  the  wisest  of  sovereigns  and  best  of 
women,  but  it  would  not  survive  one  dissolute 
and  unworthy  successor.  She  has  her  hereditary 
Peers,  but  the  House  of  Lords  will  be  brushed 
aside  the  moment  it  resists  the  will  of  the 
people. 

The  time  has  arrived  for  both  a  closer  union, 
and  greater  distance  between  the  Old  World  and 
the  New.  The  former  indiscriminate  welcome 
to  our  prairies,  and  the  present  invitation  to 
these  palaces  of  art  and  industry,  mark  the  pass- 
ing period.  Unwatched  and  unhealthy  immigra- 
tion can  no  longer  be  permitted  to  our  shores. 
We  must  have  a  national  quarantine  against  dis- 
ease, pauperism  and  crime.  We  do  not  want 
candidates  for  our  hospitals,  our  poor  houses  or 
our  jails.  We  cannot  admit  those  who  come  to 
undermine  our  institutions  and  subvert  our  laws. 
But  we  will  gladly  throw  wide  our  gates  for,  and 
receive  with  open  arms,  those  who  by  intelligence 
and  virtue,  by  thrift  and  loyalty,  are  worthy  of 
receiving  the  equal  advantages  of  the  priceless 
gift  of  American  citizenship.  The  spirit  and  ob- 
ject of  this  exhibition  are  peace  and  kinship. 

Three  millions  of  Germans,  who  are  among 
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the  best  citizens  of  the  Republic,  send  greeting 
to  the  Fatherland  their  pride  in  its  glorious  his- 
tory, its  ripe  literature,  its  traditions  and  associa- 
tions. Irish,  equal  in  number  to  those  who  still 
remain  upon  the  Emerald  Isle,  who  have  illus- 
trated their  devotion  to  their  adopted  country  on 
many  a  battle-field  fighting  for  the  Union  and  its 
perpetuity,  have  rather  intensified  than  dimin- 
ished their  love  for  the  land  of  the  shamrock, 
and  their  sympathy  with  the  aspirations  of  their 
brethren  at  home.  The  Italian,  the  Spaniard 
and  the  Frenchman,  the  Norwegian,  the  Swede 
and  the  Dane,  the  English,  the  Scotch  and  the 
Welsh  are  none  the  less  loyal  and  devoted 
Americans  because  in  this  congress  of  their  kin 
the  tendrils  of  affection  draw  them  closer  to  the 
hills  and  valleys,  the  legends  and  the  loves  asso- 
ciated with  their  youth. 

Edmund  Burke,  speaking  in  the  British  Parlia- 
ment with  prophetic  voice,  said  :  "  A  great  revo- 
lution has  happened — a  revolution  made,  not  by 
chopping  and  changing  of  power  in  any  of  the 
existing  States,  but  by  the  appearance  of  a  new 
State,  of  a  new  species,  in  a  new  part  of  the 
globe.  It  has  made  as  great  a  change  in  all  the 
relations  and  balances  and  gravitations  of  power 
as  the  appearance  of  a  new  planet  would  in  the 
system  of  the  solar  world."  Thus  was  the 
humiliation  of  our  successful  revolt  tempered  to 
the  motherland  by  pride  in  the  State  created  by 
her  children.  If  we  claim  heritage  in  Bacon, 
Shakespeare  and  Milton,  we  also  acknowledge 
that  it  was  for  liberties  guaranteed  Englishmen 
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by  sacred  charters  our  fathers  triumphantly 
fought.  While  wisely  rejecting  throne  and  caste 
and  privilege  and  an  Established  Church  in  their 
new-born  state,  they  adopted  the  substance  of 
English  liberty  and  the  body  of  English  law. 
Closer  relations  with  England  than  with  other 
lands,  and  a  common  language  rendering  easy 
interchanges  of  criticisms  and  epithet,  sometimes 
irritate  and  offend,  but  the  heart  of  republican 
America  beats  with  responsive  pulsations  to  the 
hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  people  of  Great 
Britain. 

The  grandeur  and  beauty  of  this  spectacle  are 
the  eloquent  witnesses  of  peace  and  progress. 
The  Parthenon  and  the  cathedral  exhausted  the 
genius  of  the  ancient,  and  the  skill  of  the  mediae- 
val architects,  in  housing  the  statue  or  spirit  of 
Deity.  In  their  ruins  or  their  antiquity  they  are 
mute  protests  against  the  merciless  enmity  of 
nations,  which  forced  art  to  flee  to  the  altar  for 
protection.  The  United  States  welcome  the  sis- 
ter republics  of  the  Southern  and  Northern 
Continents,  and  the  nations  and  peoples  of  Eu- 
rope and  Asia,  of  Africa  and  Australia,  with  the 
products  of  their  lands,  of  their  skill  and  of  their 
industry,  to  this  city  of  yesterday,  yet  clothed 
with  royal  splendor  as  the  Queen  of  the  Great 
Lakes.  The  artists  and  architects  of  the  coun- 
try have  been  bidden  to  design  and  erect  the 
buildings  which  shall  fitly  illustrate  the  height  of 
our  civilization  and  the  breadth  of  our  hospitalitj'. 
The  peace  of  the  world  permits  and  protects 
their  efforts  in  utilizing  their  powers  for  man's 
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temporal  welfare.  The  result  is  this  Park  of 
Palaces.  The  originality  and  boldness  of  their 
conceptions,  and  the  magnitude  and  harmony  of 
their  creations  are  the  contributions  of  America 
to  the  oldest  of  the  arts  and  the  cordial  bidding 
of  America  to  the  peoples  of  the  earth  to  come 
and  bring  the  fruitage  of  their  age  to  the  bound- 
less opportunities  of  this  unparalleled  exhibition. 

If  interest  in  the  affairs  of  this  world  are 
vouchsafed  to  those  who  have  gone  before,  the 
spirit  of  Columbus  hovers  over  us  to-day.  Only 
by  celestial  intelligence  can  it  grasp  the  full  sig- 
nificance of  this  spectacle  and  ceremonial. 

From  the  first  centurj'  to  the  fifteenth  counts 
for  little  in  the  history  of  progress,  but  in  the 
period  between  the  fifteenth  and  the  twentieth 
is  crowded  the  romance  and  reality  of  human  de- 
velopment. Life  has  been  prolonged,  and  its  en- 
joyment intensified.  The  powers  of  the  air  and  the 
water,  the  resistless  forces  of  the  elements,  which 
in  the  time  of  the  discoverer  were  the  visible 
terrors  of  the  wrath  of  God,  have  been  subdued 
to  the  service  of  man.  Art  and  luxuries  which 
could  be  possessed  and  enjoyed  only  by  the  rich 
and  noble,  the  works  of  genius  which  were  read 
and  understood  only  by  the  learned  few,  domes- 
tic comforts  and  surroundings  beyond  the  reach 
of  lord  or  bishop,  now  adorn  and  illumine  the 
homes  of  our  citizens.  Serfs  are  sovereigns  and 
the  people  are  kings.  The  trophies  and  splen- 
dors of  their  reign  are  commonwealths,  rich  in 
every  attribute  of  great  States,  and  united  in  a 
Republic     whose     power    and   prosperity,    and 
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liberty   and  enlightenment  are  the  wonder  and 
admiration  of  the  world. 

All  hail,  Columbus,  discoverer,  dreamer,  hero 
and  apostle.  We  here,  of  every  race  and  coun- 
try, recognize  the  horizon  which  bounded  his 
vision  and  the  infinite  scope  of  his  genius.  The 
voice  of  gratitude  and  praise  for  all  the  blessings 
which  have  been  showered  upon  mankind  by  his 
adventure  is  limited  to  no  language,  but  is 
uttered  in  every  tongue.  Neither  marble  nor 
brass  can  fitly  form  his  statue.  Continents  are 
his  monument,  and  unnumbered  millions,  pres- 
ent, and  to  come,  who  enjoy  in  their  liberties 
and  their  happiness  the  fruits  of  his  faith,  will 
reverently  guard  and  preserve,  from  century  to 
century,  his  name  and  fame. 
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IMPRESSIONS  OF  THE  WORLD'S  FAIR 

AND 

AMERICA  IN  GENERAL. 


THE  WORLD'S  FAIR. 

The  World's  Fair,  which  brouj^ht  me  here,  is  a  grand  affair, 
where  many  a  '  *  fair ' '  comes  in  chair,  and  it  fares  with  me  pretty 
fair. 

Well,  I  am  dabbling  in  rhetoric,  instead  of  going  on  with  my 
subject  in  a  fair  way.  You  see  I  am  a  human  being,  and  have 
that  vanity  which  tempts  me  to  dabble  in  all  things,  though  I 
know  that  I  am  deficient  in  them. 

What  I  wanted  to  say  b  something  about  the  World's  Fair. 
Apart  from  rhetoric,  I  can  rightly  say  that  it  is  a  ^rand  af&ir. 
The  whole  world  is  condensed  here  within  a  small  area  of  two 
miles  or  so. 

I  will  pass  over  it  with  a  bird's-eye  view.  The  Fair  grounds 
are  located  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan,  the  greatest  sweet- 
water  lake  in  the  world.  As  one  enters  the  main  Fair  grounds, 
he  can  but  be  struck  with  the  architecture  of  the  magnificent 
buildings  that  meet  his  eyes. 

(3) 
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These  hundreds  of  beautiful  buildings  were  constructed  within 
.the  small  period  of  two  years.  One  is  simply  amazed  at  the 
energy  and  push  shown  by  the  Chicago  people.  All  the  build* 
ings  have  different  shapes,  and  each  of  them  has  its  own  beauty. 
Each  country  has  its  own  building,  containing  all  products,  arts, 
manufactures,  etc.,  thereof.  To  describe  all  these  things  minutely 
would  take  volumes.  Of  all  these  the  Manufacturing  Building  is 
the  biggest,  and  looks  like  a  sleeping  mountain  from  a  distance. 
What  it  contains,  and  what  kind  of  things  are  therein,  is  beyond 
my  power  to  describe.  One  might  spend  the  whole  of  his  life  to- 
study  the  things  in  the  Manufacturing  Building,  and  yet  he  might 
still  find  much  more  to  learn.  The  Electric,  the  Transportation, 
and  the  United  States  Buildings  are  the  wonders  of  the  world. 

I  cannot  go  on  further  to  describe  them.  It  is  a  very  difficult 
task  for  me.  They  are  too  grand  and  awe-inspiring  for  my  poor 
brain. 

I  leave  all  the  hundreds  of  these  piles  of  buildings  and  take 
my  readers  to  the  Midway  Plaisance,  the  center  of  merriment, 
where  the  whole  world  is  condensed,  as  it  were. 

If  we  may  believe,  as  written  in  the  Christian  Bible,  that  the 
human  race  was  separated  after  the  wreck  of  Mr.  Noah's  yacht, 
all  the  descendants  of  that  race  have  now  been  brought  together, 
after  a  long,  long  lapse  of  time,  and  these  descendants  of  the 
same  parents  are,  strange  to  say,  so  unlike  each  other  that  one 
cannot  reconcile  himself  to  the  idea  that  they  were  the  progeny 
of  the  same  parents,  i,  ^.,  Mrs.  Eve  and  Mr.  Adam. 

Let  it  be  as  it  may,  I  leave  the  question  for  higher  talents  to 
decide.     I  have  simply  stated  what  has  struck  me. 

All  the  nationalities  have  been  well  represented  here  except 
India,  the  nv>therland  of  civilization. 

There  is  the  Turk,  Chinaman,  African,  Algerian,  Dahomee, 
Brazilian,  Moor,  Arab,  and  the  people  from  all  islands,  in  short, 
every  nationality  is  found  in  the  Midway  Plaisance,  with  their 
different  costumes,  to  describe  which  will  be  a  vast  subject  itself. 
In  a  word,  the  whole  world  is  exposed  here,  not  only  the  Eastern 
world  but  the  whole  of  America. 
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MIDWAY  PLAISANCE 


When  one  enters  the  western  doorway  of  the  Midway,  he  first 
i>neets  two  young  men  selling  guides  to  the  Midway  Plaisance. 
Tfcese  guides  they  call  **the  time  savers-*'  **Buy  these  time 
savers  and  save  your  time."  Really  they  are  time  savers,  but 
they  are  at  the  same  time  money  spenders. 

Then  the  regular  tumult  of  the  criers,  or  advertisers,  as  they 
are  called  here,  begins.  They  make  such  an  unearthly  noise  on 
*an  sides  with  their  talk  that  one  is  puzzled  which  way  to  Ioak« 
Let  me  give  some  samples  of  those  advertising  oratorical  speeches* 

ARAB  SHOW,  OR  THE  WILD  EAST. 

To  the  right  side  the  crier  of , the  Bedouin  Arabs,  an  American 
crier,  bawls  out: — 

**  Ladies  and  gentleman,  here  are  the  different  Arab  tribes, 
with  their  fine  horses  and  educated  fifty  asses,  all  alive,  flesh  and 
blood,  performing  marvelous  feats  of  warfare  dexterity.  This  is 
tlie  first  time  they  have  been  brought  to  youf  country  [of  course 
no  one  can  deny  this  assertion  that  these  Arabs,  with  their  edu- 
cated fifty  asses,  have  for  the  first  time  been  brought  to  America]. 
No  extra  charge  for  seats,  the  entrance  fee  is  only  fifteen  cents, 
so  do  not  lose  this  best  opportunity  afforded  you  by  these  edu- 
cated asses,  in  ftiU  number  fifty.  There  are  these  camels  also. 
Have  a  ride,  please,  on  the  camels,  and  you  will  see  how  these 
camels  carry  human  burdens,  especially  the  civilized  ones.  Look 
sharp,  otherwise  you  will  repent  Buy  your  tickets  at  the 
entrance,  and  push  right  on  without  stopping  in  the  way.*' 

LAPLAND  VILLAGE. 

Then  comes  the  Lapland  village.  Here  the  crier  (American, 
of  course)  cries  that  the  Laplanders  and  reindeer  come  from  tlie 
frozen  North;  all  alive,  and  could  be  seen  with  their  children  and 
wives  all  aUve.  Ck>thed  or  unclothed  he  does  not  say,  though 
he  says  they  are  very  interesting. 
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OSTRICH  FARM. 

His  friend  on  the  opposite  side  at  the  gate  of  the  Ostrich 
Farm  bawls  out:  ''Don't  mind  that  fellow  over  there,  who  si^ys 
that  his  reindeer  come  from  the  frozen  North,  but  come  in  and 
see  my  ostriches.  There  is  no  frost  on  my  ostriches'  tails.  They 
are  all  alive.  They  come  from  the  balmy  breeze  of  the  Pacific 
Sea  [he  probably  meant  ocean]  and  golden  sunshine  of  the  South. 
They  are  all  alive  here.  Beautiful  plumage.  You  are  not  going 
to  see  a  picture  gallery,  but  they  are  all  alive.  You  are  not 
going  to  an  Indian  dance,  which  is  disgusting,  and  you  have  to* 
wait  until  it  commences;  they  are  all  alive.  Wheel  that  chair  of 
the  lady  right  in  here.  Let  the  dear  little  boy  come  in  and  see 
the  ostriches.  They  are  all  alive.  This  side,  boys.  They  are 
all  alive.  Never  out,  never  over.  They  are  all  alive.  Bring  tbe 
little  children.  Come  in,  madam,  one  of  my  ostriches  is  going 
to  jump  over  the  Ferris  wheel  to-morrow  morning  at  3  a.  m." 

CHINESE  PAVILION. 

Then  comes  the  Chinese  theatre,  where  a  Chinaman,  in  his 
red  robe  embroiderf  d  with  gold  lace,  blabbers  in  his  flat,  broken 
English :  ' '  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  come,  see,  look,  the  theatre  is 
the  best  thing  you  ever  saw  in  the  world." 

The  people,  though  they  have  not  seen  the  world,  yet,  as  if  to 
convince  the  Chinaman  that  they  have,  rush  in. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  follow  Mr  Chinaman  in  his  broad  and  flat 
English,  which  he  murders  outright.  I  could  catch  some  words 
here  and  there,  which  I  will  try  to  reproduce: — 

'  *  You  will  say  when  you  go  home,  *  Well,  well,  so  sorry  that 
I  did  not  see  the  Chinese  theatre.'  You  will  think  that  your 
time  in  the  Fair  was  spent  without  any  use.  You  will  be  misera- 
ble for  your  whole  life,  and  the  repentance  will  be  too  late,  there- 
fore buy  your  tickets  at  the  window,  and  push  right  on  in  the 
theater,  where  most  wonderful  things  and  heavenly  music  await 
you.  You  think  that  the  Chinese  are  heathens,  and  send  so  many^ 
missionaries  to  Christianize  them.  Now  there  is  a  very  good  oppor- 
tunity to  see  for  yourself  whether  the  Chinese  are  heathens  and 
whether  they  have  a  civilization  of  their  own." 
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There  is  some  truth  in  the  above  oration,  for  the  missionaries 
give  all  sorts  of  reports  of  foreign  countries  to  their  supporters, 
who  pay  them  handsomely  to  preach  the  Bible  and  bring  them 
(foreigners)  to  the  fold  of  Christ. 

•  Now  to  proceed  with  my  subject.  On  the  terrace  of  the  Chi- 
nese Building,  which  faces  the  Midway  Road,  there  is  the  Chinese 
music.  The  music  consists  of  a  small  vessel  made  of  hell-metal, 
on  which  a  man  beats  with  two  small  sticks,  two  wheel-like  things; 
one  man  strikes  one  on  the  other  and  creates  a  noise.  Then  there 
is  a  kind  of  harp;  there  is  also  a  drum, — goat-skin  is  fixed  very 
tight  on  a  hollow  wooden  piece  and  is  beaten  with  small  sticks^ 
These  instruments,  when  played  in  concert,  make  a  disagreeably 
fine  music. 

-Inside  the  theatre,  actors,  in  different  characters,  come  on  the 
stage  and  act.  They  are  dressed  with  all  the  picturesque  colored 
satins, — red,  pink,  green,  and  yellow,  embroidered  with  gold  lace. 
To- look  at  them  is  very  nice,  but  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  talk  in 
the  shrieking  way  of  singing,  one  is  impatient  to  leave  the  place 
at  once.  The  visitors  cannot  understand  what  they  say,  because 
it  is  all  Chinese  to  them  and  not  Greek. 

Opposite  to  the  theatre  there  is  a  gallery  of  Chinese  curiosi- 
ties, among  which  the  hell  is  represented.  In  this  it  is  shown  how 
men  (sinners,  of  course,  I  need  not  tell  you  that)  are  tortured 
after  death.  All  sorts  of  torture,  burning  on  the  fire,  pricking  the 
body  with  iron  nails,  cutting  the  man  perpendicular  with  a  saw, 
and  a  numberless  kind  of  others,  are  shown.  If  every  Chinaman 
believed  in  this,  there  would  have  been  no  sinners  in  China. 
Strange  to  say  that,  with  all  these  threatening  tortures  after  death, 
there  are  many  jails  in  that  country  as  in  others. 

Well,  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  subject,  yet  sometimes 
one  cannot  help  saying  what  strikes  him.  There  are  reproduc- 
tions of  heaven  also.  I  could  not  buy  the  guide,  as  the  financial 
tide  of  my  exchequer  is  at  its  low  ebb,  and  to  buy  these  guides  at 
each  place  requires  money. 

There  are  some  Chinese  letters  written'on  the  arches. of  each  of 
these  minor  shows,  but  the  letters  look  like  so  many  miniature 
pictures  of  ships  with  masts  and  sails,  or  like  so  many,  trees. 
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Besides  these  small  sbows  there  are  many  statues  in  fuH  dress, 
some  in  sitttng  and  many  in  standing  postures,  all  with  two-incfa 
long  grown  nails.  It  seems  that  to  have  nails  of  two  inches  hi 
r  length  is  the  standard  of  beauty  in  China.  In  the  Westom  coun- 
tries of  Europe  and  also  America  the  naib  are  grown  a  Cttle 
above  the  fingers,  and  they  are  pointed.  In  India  thenaik  shouM 
be  trimmed  to  their  root,  and  if  one  is  seen  with  nails  above  the 
fleshy  part  of  the  finger,  he  is  considered  to  be  a  low-bred  man  or 
a  laborer.  Well,  every  country  has  its  standard  of  beauty  and 
etiquette.     I  have  no  right  or  time  to  criticise  it  here. 

Different  nations  have  different  notions  and  speak  relativeiyi. 
Now  to  proceed,  there  are  some  curiosities  worth  seeing,  especially 
the  China  earth-ware. 

For  this  Chinese  village  or  pavilion,  or  call  it  by  any  name, 
there  was  an  entrance  fee  at  the  gate,  and  then  another  fee  for  the 
theatre.  This  arrangement  did  not,  it  seems,  yield  much,  for  now 
there  is  no  entrance  fee  charged.  A  big  board  with  big  letters^ 
*  •  Entrance  Free! ' '  that  could  be  read  from  a  mile's  dbtance,  even 
by  a  shortsighted  person,  is  hung  on  the  door  to  allure  the  people 
to  enter  in  the  house,  wherein  my  friend,  Mr.  Chinaman  Ho  Hang 
Ho,  gives  his  above-quoted  oration,  and  catches  in  his  oratorical 
net  some  of  his  admirers.  All  admire  his  oration,  but  very  few 
can  spend  at  every  place. 

AMERICAN  INDIANS. 

Come  out  of  the  Chinese  pavilion  and  you  will  fall  a  victim  to 
your  own  countryman,  the  gentleman,  half  dressed  in  the  Indian 
costume,  if  I  can  call  it  a  costume  at  all,  with  wreaths  of  beads 
hanging  on  his  neck  and  up  to  his  knees,  and  with  a  cowboy's 
hat  on  his  head,  who  advertises  the  American  Indians.  I  call 
them  American  Indians,  and  emphasize  the  adjective  showing  their 
nationality,  because  I  am  an  Indian  myself,  but  come  from  the 
East.  It  was  a  fatal  mistake  (at  least  for  me)  of  the  late  Mr.  Co- 
lumbus to  call  these  genuine  Americans  Indians.  He  wanted 
to  go  to  India,  once  the  land  of  gold,  but  he  touched  the  Ameri- 
can shore  and  thought  that  he  had  reached  India,  and  denominated 
them  Indians. 
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The  mistake  was  afterward  found  out,  but  too  late  to  change 
their  aame,  and,  therefore,  some  oiodificacion  was  made,  it  seems, 
by  calliiqf  the  real  Americans  **West  Indians/'  Hence  I  am  an 
East  Indian  and  the  real  Americans  are  West  Indians. 

When  a  gentleman  asks  me,  ''What  nationaKty?''  I  have  to 
be  very  careful  in  putting  a  double  accent  on  the  words  East  In- 
dian, especially  the  Easi,  for  fear  of  being  taken  for  a  real  Amer- 
ican. 

Yet  it  is  a  sad  thing  for  me  even  to  be  compared  with  these 
Indians.  East  Indians  and  West  Indians!  Ah!  Mr.  Columbus, 
though  you  have  conferred  the  greatest  boon  on  so  many  home- 
less Europeans  by  giving  them  a  new  home,  you  unknowingly 
injured  me.  If  it  were  not  for  your  mistake,  I  would  not  have 
been  humiliated  by  being  compared  with  these  real  genuine  Amer- 
icans. Happily  very  few,  especially  among  ladies,  ask  that  polite 
question,  **  What  nationality? ' * 

As  soon  as  they  see  a  man  from  the  East  in  his  costume,  they 
decide  his  nationality  without  hb  help.  They  assign  him  to  Tur- 
key. Let  him  be  a  Brahmin  from  Hindustan,  an  A%han,  an 
Arab,  or  an  Egyptian— all  are  alike  to  them.  I  am  sorry  to 
have  to  leave  my  subject  now  and  then,  but  I  cannot  help  it,  be- 
cause I  have  to  show  the  dear  Americans  the  difference  between 
a  Turk  and  a  Hmdu. 

Now  to  proceed.  This  advertiser  of  the  Americans,  by  whose 
side  stands  a  genuine  American,  I  mean  an  Indian,  bawls  out  at 
the  pitch  of  his  voice: — 

*' Ladies  and  gentlemen,  these  are  the  real  Indians,  about 
whom  you  have  read  so  much.  They  are  very  brave,  live  on 
plains.  They  are  the  best  horsemen  in  the  world,  they  have 
killed  our  bravest  general.  Inside  you  will  see  Sitting  Bull,  the 
chief  of  the  Indians."  While  eulogizing  the  bravery  of  these 
interesting  people,  he  goes  on  to  say,  *  *  Before  they  came  in  con- 
tact with  the  civiUzed  people  they  never  spoke  lies." 
'  It  had  struck  me  for  a  long  time  that  civilization  brings  hum- 
bug and  deceit  with  it.  This  gentleman  corroborates  my  idea. 
Perhaps  he  did  not  mean  what  he  said,  and  that  which  he  said  he 
must  have  said  to  create  sensation  and  tempt  his  audience  to  buy 
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the  tickets.  Whatever  it  may  be,  he  has  declared  the  truth.  I 
shaU  never  forget  his  words,  and  shall  carry  them  to  my  country- 
men. While  he  is  rabing  the  Indians  in  the  estimation  of  his 
countrymen,  there  appear  at  the  door  of  the  house  some  half  a 
dozen  of  these  men  dressed  in  cloth  decked  with  plumes,  all  halt 
naked,  whose  prabe  the  orator  is  singing,  and  b^in  to  dance, 
accompanied  by  beating  of  a  big  drum,  to  hear  which  one  requires 
strong  nerves.  The  dance  is  a  kind  of  jumping  with  both  legs, 
and  the  men  form  a  circle  while  performing  thb  feat  of  physical 
movement. 

When  the  orator  finds  that  there  is  sufficient  amount  of  sensa- 
tion created  among  his  audience  (one  can  very  easily  create 
sensation  in  America,  especially  in  a  place  like  the  World's  Fair, 
where  all  sorts  of  people  come)  to  allure  them  to  buy  their  tick- 
ets to  enter  into  the  arena,  he  strikes  his  stick  on  the  plank  ok^ 
the  box,  a  kind  of  pulpit  with  an  umbrella  fixed  to  it  to  protect 
his  talented  and  brilliant  brain  from  the  heat  of  the  scorching 
sun;  then  the  performers  of  the  wonderful  and  very  interesting 
dance  (in  the  orator's  opinion)  disappear  all  of  a  sudden,  and 
then  follows  the  mania  for  buying  the  tickets.  There  is  a  regu- 
lar rush  at  the  ticket  office  window. 

A  man  with  his  sweetheart  or  better  half,  as  the  case  may  be,  • 
without  any  claim  to  his  having  added  to  the  census  of  America, 
cries,  **Two  for  me,"  and  the  man  who  has  a  claim  for  having 
added  to  the  census  reluctantly  cries  out,  ** Three,*'  **  Four/' 
**Five,"  **Six,"  or  **Seven."  The  number  of  tickets  to  be 
bought  depends  upon  the  addition  he  has  happily  made  to  the 
census,  so  the  greater  the  claim,  the  greater  the  numt>er  of  tickets 
he  has  to  buy;  for  he  cannot  go  alone  to  see  such  a  wonderful 
thing,  which  neither  his  father  nor  grandfather,  nay,  nor  even  any 
of  his  ancestors,  had  the  good  luck  to  enjoy,  accompanied  as  he 
is  by  hb  better  half  and  children. 

He  is  sure  that  his  ancestors  never  saw  such  a  wonderful 
thing.  Had  they  seen  it,  surely  he  could  have  found  the  descrip- 
tion among  the  family  papers.  His  ancestors  would  not  commit 
such  an  egregious  mistake  as  to  omit  to  put  this  wonderfiil  thing 
down  on  paper. 
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*  Therefore,'  he  must  see  this^nost  wonderful  war  dance  at  any 
dost'.  While  there  is<  this  great  rush  at  the  window,  and  the  vic- 
tims are  going:  in,  only  to  return  wiser  (and  they  return  wiser  from 
every  show  place),  the  (M^tor  gathers  another  crowd  with  his  elo- 
quent speech,  and  the  same  performance  continues,  and  the  peo- 
ple buy  the  tickets  in. the  same  manner. 

'Unwilling  as  I  am  to  leave  this  orator,  who  has  corroborated 
my  view  about  civilization  bringing  lies,  yet  I  must  leave  him,  as- 
I  have  little  time  to  spare,  and  my  readers  must  be  thirsty,  owing 
to  the  warm  climate,  therefore  let  me  have  a  glance,  if  not  a  glass 
of  beer,  at  the  Vienna  Cafe. 

VIENNA  CAFE. 

Here  the  orator  stands  on  a  simple  wooden  box;  he  has  no 
umbrella  over  his  head.  It  may  be  that  his  brain  is  not  so  tal- 
ented as  that  of  my  firiend,  the  orator  of  the  Indians,  or  he  may 
have  a  strong  brain  that  can  withstand  the  heat  of  the  burning 
sun.     Anyhow,  he  is  not  protected  by  an  umbrella. 

He  is  a  thin  man,  and  the  power  of  his  oration  seems  limited, 
and  he  seems  to  haVe  no  strong  lungs,  like  the  others.  He  calls 
the  attention  of  the  people  to  the  first-class  performance  just  to 
begin,  or  on  the  verge  of  the  beginning. 

*  He  says:  '*This  is  no  Indian  dance  with  drum  beating.  This 
is  no  Chinese  theatre  or  the  Brazilian  dance.  Among  the  won- 
derful actors  there  is  a  snake  in  the  human  form.  He  contorts 
his  body  like  a  snake  and  does  marvelous  feats  by  contorting  his 
human  body.  Go  and"  see  for  yourself.  The  fee  is  only  ten 
cents,  and  you  can  tarry  as  long  as  you  like.  Make  haste,  secure 
the  best  seats;  no  extra  charge  for  the  very  comfortable  seats 
inside." 

There  is  a  deep  object  in  telling  people  to  tarry  as  long  as 
they  like,  for  inside  the  theatre  there  is  a  restaurant  joined  to  it, 
and  if  one  stays  longer  there,  he  is  suce  to  buy  at  least  a  glass  of 
beer,  not  to  speak  of  lunch,  dinner,  coffee,  tea,  etc. 

OLD  VIENNA. 
Then  comes  Old  Vienna.    There  is  no  crier  here.     The  place 
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19  qntet,  and  one  can  cn|oy  a  Uftle  rest  and  m\mc  in  thb  old  sisreet 
of  Vienna^  where  there  are  many  things  for  sale,  if  one  can  affori 
bu3ring;  at  every  phure. 

BURNING  VOLCANO  PANORAMA. 

Then  comes  the  burning  volcano  of  Hawaii  Island,  which  is 
worth  seeing.  Here  the  speaker  is  a  native  of  thai  island  and 
talks  well.  He  seems  to  have  no  claim  to  oratorical  powers,  and^ 
therefore,  to  help  him  there  stands  an  American  orator  outside 
the  compound.  He  docs  not  create  such  a  row  as  others  da  I 
think  it  is  because  there  is  something  really  worth  seeing.  A 
big  panorama  of  the  burning  of  the  volcano  is  seen  inside.  It  is 
very  vivid  and  is  worth  the  money  spent.  Here  there  are  some 
musicians;  they  sing  and  play  in  a  decent  way,  and  the  music  is 
pleasing  to  the  ear. 

EAST  INDIA  PALACE. 

Then  comes  my  own  country  building,  the  East  India  Palace. 
The  owner  is  Mr.  Byramji,  a  Parsi  merchant  from  Bombay. 
The  Parsis  are  a  forward  class  in  my  country.  They  are  enter- 
prising and  have  no  caste  prejudice;  they  do  not  lose  their  caste 
as  a  Hindu  does,  especially  a  Brahmin  like  myself.  If  it  were 
not  for  this  gentleman  and  Mr.  Tellery,  of  the  East  India  Building 
on  the  main  grounds,  my  country  would  not  have  been  repre- 
sented in  its  hjand-made  art  work. 

No  Indian  village  has  been  brought  here,  because  the  Hindus 
would  not  come,  as  they  lose  their  caste  by  mixing  with  other 
religionists.  Well,  in  this  building  there  is  beautiful  carved  wood» 
especially  in  sandal  wood;  hand-chased  Benares  brass  work  is 
also  worth  seeing.  All  the  things  exhibited  in  this  small,  simple 
building  are  handmade.  We  Indians  are  behindhand  in  ma- 
chineries, and  I  have  to  confess  it.  I  do  not  mention  this  building 
to  advertise  it,  but  as  it  represents  a  nation  which  was  once  grand^ 
and  which  was  the  first  civilized  one,  and  as  I  am  writing  a  book, 
I  can  but  spare  a  few  lines  for  patriotism's  sake. 

In  this  building  there  is  no  crier  or  orator  to  invite  you.  You 
have  to  go  there  self-invited.    One  would  think  it  unmannerly  on 
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the  part  of  the  East  lodians  not  to  ievite  the  people  by  flowery 
language,  therefore  I  b^  to  assure  my  readers  that  it  is  not  be- 
cause the  East  Indians  are  wanting  in  manners  that  an  orator  is 
not  engaged,  but  we  do  not  like  to  show  outward  courtesy  by 
oieatinga  row  and  sensation. 

Inside  the  building  you  find  everything  calm,  no  brawling 
out,  *'  Buy  this  souvenir,  buy  that,  very  cheap/' 

ANOTHER  VIENNA  CAFE. 

Next  comes  another  Vienna  cafi^.  On  the  ground  floor  all 
people  go  uninvited  and  take  beer,  coffee,  tea,  lunch,  etc.  To 
the  upper  story  there  is  a  stairc^e,  on  the  steps  of  which  stands 
an  orator  and  invites  the  people  to  go  up  and  see  the  most  won- 
derful theatre.  He  invites  you  to  come  and  see  the  wonderful 
theatre,  where  are  the  best  singers  of  the  age.  He  talks  in  such 
a  flat  English  that  he  beats  my  friend  Mr.  Chinaman.  One  can 
gather  the  purport  of  the  Chinaman's  oration,  but  to  comprehend 
this  orator  of  the  age  is  not  easy.  You  have  to  gather  all  your 
senses  and  concentrate  your  mind,  then  only  perhaps  you  may, 
if  you  are  so  quick-brained,  understand  a  little  bit  of  what  he 
says.  I  had  to  wait  long  and  hear  the  recurring  masterpiece  of 
oration  before  I  could  catch  the  purport  of  it.  I  am  sorry  I  have 
no  claim  to  a  quick  understanding,  hence  I  cannot  reproduce  his 
oration.     This  much  I  could  understand: — 

"This  is  the  first-class  place  where  you  can  see  the  most 
wonderful  performance.  It  is  exhibited  for  the  benefit  of  the 
American  people,  and  this  is  the  only  first-class  place  ever  opened 
in  the  World's  Fair." 

I  cannot  stay  long  with  this  orator,  as  his  oration  is  too  high 
for  me,  and  I  have  many  other  places  to  see.  The  entrance  is 
free,  but  you  have  to  pay  doubly  for  your  exit,  simply  for  your 
being  invited  There  is  no  fee,  but  you  pay  for  the  invitation. 
You  go  up  and  see  the  performance  of  the  actors,  and  behind 
you  there  are  many  tables,  to  which  you  have  to  go,  at  least  for 
courtesy's  sake,  and  get  a  glass  of  beer,  and  then  you  are  charged 
double  the  price  on  the  ground  floor. 
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At  the  steps  big  boards  with  the  pictures  of  the  actresses, 
showing  them  half  naked,  are  kept  for  show. 

This  is  a  civilized  nation,  and  a  man  from  the  East  has  no 
right  to  criticise  it.  Half-naked  life-size  pictures  of  women  in  all 
postures  can  be  exhibited  in  the  streets  for  advertising,  and  min- 
iature photos  can  be  distributed  in  cigarette  boxes.  This  is  for 
advertising,  of  course.  An  actress  can  come  half  naked  on  the 
stage  and  stand  in  all  the  postures  she  can  make  by  bending  her 
body.  She  can  wear  tight,  very  thin  drawers  of  the  color  of  the 
body,  and  thin  shirts  without  arms,  aqd  come  before  the  audience 
with  half-covered  breast.  On  the  loins  there  is  a  small  piece  of 
cloth  with  many  curves.  The  drawers  being, very  thin,  she  looks 
from  a  distance  quite  naked.  There  is  no  shame  in  this.  It  is 
all  modesty.  Rich  ladies  and  gendemen  with  very  high  notions 
of  modesty  and  morality  can  go  to  the  theatre  and  enjoy  the 
sight  of  the  half-naked  actress. 

Again  I  am  leaving  the  subject.  Well,  in  the  theatre  above, 
the  actress  comes  out  on  the  stage  and  shrieks  so  loudly  that  a 
man  newly  come  from  India  would  think  that  she  was  being 
assaulted  and  run  upstairs  to  her  assistance,  and  then  be  unwit- 
tingly liable  to  pay  double  for  his  exit,  the  entrance  being  free,  as 
already  said. 

She  creates  such  a  ndise  and  shrieks  in  such  a  pity-inviting 
way  that  often  I  thought  of  leaving  my  daily  seat  and  running  to 
rescue  her,  but  the  fear  of  the  exit  debarred  me. 

First  she  repeats  some  chosen  love  song,  whilst  singing  which 
she  smiles  and  shows  her  white  teeth  by  lifting  her  upper  and 
lowering  her  lower  lip  as  much  as  possible,  to  attract  admiration 
for  them.  She  swells  her  bust  by  taking  a  long  breath,  so  that 
her  breast  may  also  have  an  equal  share  of  admiration  with  her 
teeth.  At  the  end  of  the  song  she  gets  inspired  by  the  muse  and 
begins  to  shriek  at  the  pitch  of  her  voice.  I  could  not  discern 
any  word  while  this  most  wonderful  part  of  vocal  music  was  per- 
formed. I  could  only  hear  hooooooooo,  heeeeeee,  haaaaaa,  com- 
prising many  discordant  notes. 

The  bandsmen  go  on  creating  noise.  Several  men,  who  are 
paid  for  making  noise  and  discordant  notes,  I  mean  to  play  music, 
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play  on  their  instruments  mercilessly.  They  have  a  book  before 
each  of  them;  each  looks  at  his  book  and  plays  the  notes,  which, 
when  combined  together,  create  such  a  noise  and  discordant 
notes  that  I  could  not  stand  there.  The  piano,  the  harp,  the 
violin,  the  clarionet,  and  many  kinds  of  bugles,  all  mercilessly 
played  together,  create  the  most  bothersome  noise.  Of  course 
now  and  then  I  could  hear  some  harmonious  notes,  but  it  seemed 
to  me  that  the  men  had  produced  them  by  mistake  and  not 
knowingly. 

Here  again  I  have  gone  beyond  my  way  and  committed  a 
most  unpardonable  mistake  by  criticising  the  music  of  a  civilized 
nation,  but  as  my  object  is  not  only  to  describe  the  World's  Fair, 
but  also  to  give  some  of  my  impressions  about  America,  I  have 
said  what  I  thought  of  the  music  here.  All  the  American  readers, 
especially  ladies,  will  ridicule  and  laugh  at  me  and  take  me  for  a 
man  devoid  of  music. 

No,  I  beg  to  assure  them  that  I  have  good  taste  for  music  and 
can  appreciate  it  if  it  is  good.  Of  course  we  may  differ  in  many 
other  things,  but  the  notes,  the  foundation  of  the  whole  music, 
are  the  same  in  America  as  in  India. 

The  way  of  combining  is  different;  some  of  the  chords  are 
good,  but  the  majority  of  them  are  mixed  with  flats,  and  they 
sound  badly  in  my  ears.  I  can  personally  explain.  It  would  be 
out  of  place  to  do  it  in  this  small  pamphlet. 

Well,  all  nations  have  different  tastes,  and  one  can  but 
differ  from  the  other.  This  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  for  in  the 
Western  nations  they  have  created  an  altogether  different  taste 
from  the  Easterners. 

ALGERIAN  THEATRE. 

Opposite  this  cafe  there  is  the  Algerian  Theatre.  Here,  also, 
the  orator  says  that  this  is  the  only  place  in  the  world  where  you 
will  see  eminent  actors  and  singers. 

I  fiilly  believe  him,  because  an  actor  cknnot  play  in  two  thea- 
tres at  a  time,  and  at  the  same  hour,  hence  this  orator  is  correct 
in  saying,  *VThis  is  the  only  place,'*  etc. 
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You  have  to  pay  ten  cents  ibr  entrance,  no  extra  chargfe  for 
seats,  but  bear  in  mind  that  beer,  cofiee,  etc.,  have  to  be  bought, 
at  least  for  courtesy's  sake.  On  the  sta^e  an  actress  performs 
feats  as  her  sister  actress  does  in  the  Vienna  caf<§.  I  cannot  stay 
here  fonger,  as  it  is  a  repetition  of  the  same  you  saw  in  the 
Vienna  caf^,  only  on  a  smaller  scale.  Near  this  place  there  is 
another  theatre.  Here  is  also  another  orator,  inviting  you  to  see 
the  most  wonderful  thing  upon  earth.  The  speeches  of  all  the 
orators  are  alike,  with  a  little  difference  of  words,  but  in  mean- 
ing all  the  same. 

Around  this  theatre  there  is  the  Algerian  Bazaar,  where  all 
sorts  of  curiosities  from  Algeria  are  sold. 

ALGERIAN  BAZAAR. 

At  the  corner  of  this  bazaar,  facing  the  Ferris  Wheel,  stands  ^ 
man  whose  nationality  I  cannot  hazard  to  divine.  He  is  a  strong- 
built  man  all  around,  with  regular  features.  He  wears  a  long 
hat  made  of  straw.  It  is  more  like  a  long  basket  of  potatoes, 
the  circumference  at  the  brim  or  edge  being  as  big  as  an  umbrella,. 
The  edge  of  his  hat,  or,  rather,  the  basket,  hangs  over  his  face, 
and  one  has  to  stoop  down  to  look  at  his  face.  He  wears  a  long 
white  robe,  that  has  no  acquaintance  with  the  washerwoman, 
and  it  hangs  down  sulkily  and  touches  his  feet,  as  if  to  implore 
him  to  send  it  to  the  laundry.  I  often  see  him  in  the  Vienna 
cs£6  and  hear  him  talking  in  German,  and,  therefore,  I  am  puz- 
zled about  his  nationality.  Well,  this  man  creates  such  a  noise 
and  attracts  such  notice  that  there  is  a  large  crowd  around  him. 
His  first  words  are  "Ta-ra-ra-boom,  Ta-ra-ra-boom."  He  utters 
them  so  loud  that  he  must  possess  extraordinary  strong,  bellow- 
like lungs,  for  ordinary  lungs  would  burst  at  once.  Then  he 
goes  on,  **Wery  gude,  gude,  gude  tree  fute  long,  wery,  wery 
cheap,  file  dollars,'*  and  lifts  up  a  carpet.  Heaven  only  knows 
whether  it  was  made  in  Algeria  or  Germany,  anyhow  he  offers 
it  as  the  best  product  from  Algeria. 

When  people  get  around  him  out  of  curiosity,  he  makes 
much  fun  and   turns  some  of  the  bystanders   into  purchasers. 
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Good-by  to  you,  Mr.  Ta-ra-ra-boom,  go  on  selling  your  carpets 
and  other  truck  at  the  most  exorbitant  price  you  can  extract 
from  these  American  gentlemen.  They  have  plenty  of  (noney, 
,and  they  can  afford  wasting  it.  Make  your  most  of  it.  Once 
more  good-by,  Ta-ra-ra-boom. 

THE  FERRIS  WHEEL. 

Now,  dear  reader,  I  take  you  to  the  Ferris  Wheel,  the  most 
wonderful  thing,  not  only  in  the  Midway  Plaisance,  but  in  the 
whole  world.  It  is  the  masterpiece  of  mechanism,  the  greatest 
ever  wrought  by  human  brain.  "Ferris  Wheel"  is  a  very 
poor  name  for  this  giant. 

I  am  a  Brahmin,  worshiping  symbols,  and  I  consecrate  it 
by  calling  it  the  "Wheel  of  Fortune." 

See  how  majestically  she  takes  perpendicular  rounds  and 
carries  some  people  up,  and  in  doing  so  she  brings  others  down. 

0  you,  the  Goddess  of  Fortune,  I  bow  to  you.  I  have  pol- 
luted myself  by  crossing  the  waters,  and  have  no  privilege  to 
repeat  Vedic  '*  mantras,^'  otherwise  I  would  have  worshiped  you. 
In  the  absence  of  that  great  privilege,  I  simply  bow  to  you  as  a 
Christian  does  before  the  image  of  Christ.  How  many  people 
you  daily  raise  up  and  how  many  bring  down!  It  is  all  in  your 
power  to  raise  up  and  lower  down.  How  big  is  your  body,  and 
how  quietly,  without  creating  any  noise,  you  move  around! 
How  majestically  you  look  down  upon  the  people,  as  if  to  say, 

1  will  raise  you  up  and  bring  you  down,  when  they  stand  below! 
It  is  a  wonder  to  see  you,  with  your  illuminated  eyes,  when  you 
move  around  in  the  night. 

What  a  large  mass  of  body  you  have!  How  large  are  your 
bones  woven  together!  How  big  are  your  two  feet,  and  ho^^ 
people  look  like  ants  when  they  stand  near  them !  To  look  into 
your  face  by  standing  near  your  feet,  all  jpeople  have  to  uncover 
their  heads,  otherwise  their  hats  would  fall  to  the  ground. 

How  commanding  you  are!  If  you  were  to  speajc,  the  people 
in  the  Fair  and  Chicago  would  be  deafened  by  your  voice.  If 
3K>u  were  to  eat,  you  would  grind  all  the  slaughter  houses  full  of 
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all  kinds  of  animals  in  a  minute  and  leave  the  Americans  without 
meat.  If  you  need  sleep,  where  could  a  house  that  would 
give  you  sufficient  room,  and  especially  a  bed,  be  found  for 
you  ?  With  all  of  its  high  and  massive  buildings,  Chicago 
would  not  be  able  to  give  you  a  place  under  a  roof.  You  are  so 
kind  that,  for  the  sake  of  us  mortals,  you  deny  yourself  all 
these  comforts.  You,  I  think,  will  not  require  even  a  blanket  to 
keep  out  the  freezing  cold  of  Chicago,  otherwise  all  the  shops 
will  have  to  be  ransacked  of  their  piece  goods  to  make  a  blanket 
to  cover  your  huge  body.  But  you  are  too  kind  to  the  people, 
poor  especially,  or  else  they  would  die  for  want  of  clothes. 

After  so  many  days'  hard  work,  if  you  were  to  take  a  little 
rest  in  the  Midway  Plaisance,  the  whole  place  would  be  crushed 
and  covered  under  you,  and  nobody  would  know  whether  such 
a  place  as  Midway  Plaisance  was  in  existence.  My  brain  gets 
whirled  when  I  look  at  you,  and  I  cannot  look  at  you  without 
awe.  I  have  no  power  to  praise  you.  I  can  only  say  this  much, 
that  you  are  like  nobody,  but  you  are  like  yourself.  Now  I  nepd 
not  pray  you  to  stand  in  your  place  until  the  Fair  is  over  and 
raise  me  up  and  not  to  bring  me  down.  My  request  is  incon- 
sistent with  your  nature,  for,  while  you  raise  up  some,  you  bring 
down  others. 

What  I  beg  you  is  to  give  me  a  small  place  on  your  knees, 
where  I  will  consider  myself  very  happy,  because  those  who  are 
raised  over  your  head  must  necessarily  come  down.  I  do  not 
find  anything  to  compare  you  with.  There  is  no  simile  that  I 
can  give. 

Now  I  leave  you  to  your  vocation,  and  again  bow  to  you. 
Before  leaving  you  I  must  tell  you  one  thing,  that  if  you  come 
to  India,  you  will  be  worshiped  by  the  people.  They  will  feed 
you  with  cocoanuts  and  bananas  and  all  kinds  of  fruit,  and  shower 
flowers  on  you.  These  Christians  do  not  worship  shapes,  they 
worship  a  shapeless  being. 

Come  to  India,  and  you  will  be  worshiped. 

NamOy  Namaha  (O  goddess,  I  bow  to  you),  bestow  upon 
me  health,  wealth,  and  prosperity. 

Before  leaving  this  wonderful  piece  of  mechanism  I  must  say 
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a  few  words  about  Mr.  Ferris,  after  whom  this  wonderful  wheel 
is  named.  I  have  not  seen  him.  He  is  a  great  engineer.  He 
has  wrought  such  a  wonderful  big  wheel  that  it  takes  the  people 
midway  to  heaven.  I  believe  he  will  make  a  ladder  and  join  it 
to  heaven,  so  that  people  can  go  there  "all  alive,"  and  before 
death,  too.  He  will  be  a  rival  to  all  the  prophets  who  promise 
heaven  after  death.  He  will  take  people  to  heaven  all  alive.  I 
wish  I  had  space  and  time  to  say  more  about  this  wheel,  but  I 
have  not,  and  must  hurry  on. 

Now  let  us  go  to  Cairo  Street,  the  much  talked  of,  most  vis- 
ited place  in  the  Midway  Plaisance. 

CAIRO  STREET. 

This  is  the  only  place  which  one  must  not  omit  going  into. 
There  is  no  orator  at  the  gate;  there  is  a  fee  of  fifteen  cents  for 
entrance;  there  is  a  great  crowd  at  the  door,  some  buying  tick- 
ets, and  some  struggling  with  the  temptation  whether  to  go  in  or 
not,  some  half  willing,  some  fully  resolved,  because  not  to  go 
and  have  a  ride  on  a  donkey  would  be  to  miss  the  best  enjoy- 
ment. Their  whole  life  would  be  miserable,  in  the  words  of  my 
friend,  the  Chinese  orator.  There  is  always  a  very  thick  crowd 
of  people  inside,  so  much  so  that  if  a  rubber  ball  were  thrown 
from  one  of  the  windows  above,  it  would  not  touch  the  ground, 
but  would  dance  over  the  hats  and  bonnets. 

This  is  the  place  for  merriment.  The  street  is  built  in 
the  Egyptian  fashion,  and  there  are  many  shops,  a  mosque — 
place  of  Mohammedan  prayer — on  the  terrace  of  which  a  Mulla 
stands  and  calls  five  times  to  all  the  true  believers  to  come  to 
prayer.  This  call  of  prayer  is  called  **Azan"  in  Arabic.  The 
Americans  do  not  care  to  go  to  pray  for  their  sins  in  the  mosque; 
as  they  go  to  the  street  only  to  make  themselves  merry,  and  they 
make  themselves  merry  right  royally.  There  are  many  camels 
and  donkeys  to  ride  on,  the  former  for  25  cents  and  the  latter 
15  cents.  Many  people  ride  on  the  camels  and  donkeys,  and  it 
is  very  amusing  when  they  cling  to  the  animals  for  fear  of  being 
thrown  off.     But  with  all  their  clinging  and  perching,  nianypeopW 
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come  down  against  their  will, and  at  this  feat  of  dexterity  there  is  a 
great  noise  of  clapping  of  hands,  and  peals  of  laughter  ring 
through  the  air.  The  rush  of  people  is  so  great  that  one  is  half 
suffocated. 

The  choice  of  an  animal  depends  on  the  taste,  and  sometimes 
both  animals  are  ridden,  to  the  great  profit  of  the  driver. 

The  wife  rides  on  the  camel  and  the  husband  prefers  the  don- 
key. They  both  start  together;  the  donkey,  not  requiring  much 
space,  cuts  its  way  through  the  crowd  faster  than  the  camel. 
Then  the  wife  is  unhappy,  for  she  is  left  behind.  She  shrieks  in 
agony,  and  calls  to  her  husband,  '* Charley,  dear,  stop!  stop!" 
Then  she  urges  the  camel  driver  to  goad  the  animal  to  walk 
faster,  but  the  man,  not  knowing  English,  thinks  that  she  is  nerv- 
ous about  her  seat,  and  assures  her  in  his  own  language  that  it  is 
all  right.  The  camel  cannot  cut  its  way  through  the  crowd, 
which  is  very  thick,  and  the  lady  is  unhappy.  She  curses  the 
camel,  together  with  the  driver,  but  the  driver  understands  her 
words  as  much  as  the  camel  does,  and  goes  on  slowly  and  coolly, 
assuring  the  lady  all  the  way  not  to  fear,  with  the  words,  '*Aal 
raait"  (All  right).  To  learn  these  words  by  heart  he  had  to  take 
many  lessons,  and  he  had  to  learn  them  for  this  special  occasion 
within  the  short  time  of  three  months. 

In  this  street  there  are  many  attractions.  All  kinds  of  arti- 
cles old  and  new,  many  curiosities,  ice  cream,  Egyptian  sugar 
candy,  and  net-like  thin  cakes,  and  what  not.  Sugar  candy  is 
very  highly  spoken  of  by  the  Egyptian  who  sells  it.  He  says, 
*' Wery  gude  canny." 

Then  there  is  that  exhibit  of  Egyptian  mummies;  there  are  a 
dozen  or  so  put  in  a  glass  box  and  exhibited  inside  a  building, 
the  entrance  fee  being  ten  cents.  Inside  there  is  a  band  of  Egyp- 
tian musicians,  and  the  dancing  girl  shows  you  how  she  can 
twist,  bend,  and  shake  her  form.  While  performing  these  feats 
she  sings  some  song  (heaven  knows  what  it  means),  and  produces 
with  her  fingers  a  sound  like  clapping  of  hands;  this  I  think  is  to 
keep  time — if  there  be  any  time  at  alL 

The  mummies'  look  ghastly,  with  their  sunken  eyes,  and 
remind  you  of  the  future  state  of  your  body  after  death,  and  one 
shudders  at  it,  as  everyone  will  have  that  state. 
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There  is  a  tomb  inside,  and  here  is  another  fee  of  ten  cents. 
This  tomb  looks  like  a  traveler's  big  black  trunk,  but  I  don't 
think  there  are  shirts,  coats,  and  other  sundry  necessities  required 
by  him.  It  may  be  empty  or  may  be  full  of  mud.  Anyhow,  I 
can  assure  my  readers  that  there  are  no  travelers'  necessities  in  it. 
I  tell  this  because  one  might  buy  this  big  trunk  after  the  close  of 
the  Fair  to  use  it  to  go  around  the  world. 

Besides,  it  is  too  big  and  bulky  to  put  in^  a  railroad  brake  or 
baggage  car.* 

Let  us  come  out  of  this  gloomy  place  and  see  the  orator,  with 
whom  I  am  personally  acquainted.  I  did  not  notice  him  when 
entering,  as  I  was  in  great  haste  to  go  in,  so  as  to  save  myself 
from  the  botheration  of  the  noise  created  in  the  street  and  have 
some  calm  moments.  But  inside  I  found  everything  gloomy,  so 
I  met  with  two  extremes  in  five  minutes,  just  as  one  finds  in  the 
climate  of  Chicago.  Inside  this  house  it  is  all  gloomy,  and  out- 
side in  the  street  all  merriment.  Well,  to  return  to  the  orator. 
He  calls  your  attention  to  the  most  wonderful  antiquities  of 
Egypt,  the  ancient  relics  preserved  since  the  time  b.  c,  which 
make  a  scientific  study  for  learned  men. 

**Come  in  and  see  the  most  ancient  relics;  this  is  no  Turkish 
palace  with  immodest  dance;  here  everything  is  serene.'* 

I  have  no  time  to  quote  his  whole  speech.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  he  manages  to  catch  some  of  the  people  inclined  toward 
studying  antiquities. 

THE  HINDU  JUGGLER. 

There  were  the  Hindu  jugglers  here.  Now  they  have  been 
removed  to  a  separate  building  farther  on.  One  of  these  great- 
est and  wonderfiil  magicians  used  to  stand  outside  the  small  tent 
and  beat  a  drum,  and  another  used  to  cry  out:  **Hindia  jug- 
glers. Come!  come!  See!  see!  Look!  look!"  They  are  not 
Hindus  but  Mohammedans.  These  men  do  not  know  English, 
and  hence  their  oration  is  condensed  in  five  or  six  words. 

Let  us  go  In  and  see  my  countryman's  much  talked  of  jug- 
gling.    Inside,  cobras  and  serpents  are  exhibited  before  the  per- 
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formance  begins.  The  juggler  takes  a  dollar  in  his  fist  and 
makes  some  passes  with  a  small  magical  wand,  and  when  he 
opens  it,  the  dollar  disappears,  to  the  surprise  of  the  audience. 

He  then  reproduces  the  dollar  from  his  nose.  He  sa)rs. 
*  *  Hindia  nose,  big  nose — Chicago  nose,  no  big  nose."  Certainly, 
his  nose  is  bigger,  but  he  does  not  know  that  Chicago  people 
have  the  biggest  brain  in  the  world,  which  brought  him  here. 

Well,  he  performs  many  tricks,  and  at  the  end  shows  the 
basket  trick.  A  man  bound  with  cord  is  put  in  a  basket  and  the 
basket  covered  with  a  lid.  The  man  loosens  the  cord  and  throws 
it  out  and  disappears  from  the  basket.  This  is  a  very  wonderfiil 
trick.  The  secret  is  between  me  and  my  countryman,  the 
**Mudari"  (juggler),  and  I  cannot  divulge  it. 

THE  CENTER  OF  THE  MIDWAY  PLAISANCE. 

Let  us  go  from  here  now  and  walk  on.  As  you  walk  a  little 
farther  from  the  Ferris  Wheel,  you  find  yourself  in  the  midst  of 
a  regular  hubbub  and  excitement. 

On  your  right  there  are  the  Moorish  and  Turkish  theatres 
and  palaces,  and  on  the  left  the  Persian  palace  and  theatre. 
There  is  a  regular  row  of  theatres  and  shows  all  huddled  together 
on  both  sides  of  the  street. 

There  are  many  orators  standing  at  every  gate  and  bawling  out 
at  the  pitch  of  their  voices,  eulogizing  the  shows  just  to  begin 
inside.  They  attack  you  right  and  left,  and  create  such  an  un- 
earthly noise  that  you  cannot  stand  there  a  single  moment. 
One  says,  '*Here  is  the  Persian  theatre,  with  wonderful  perform- 
ance of  dance, "  and  another  bawls  out,  '*Here  is  the  Moorish 
theatre,  with  never  before  seen  actors.*'  The  third  cries  with  a 
still  louder  voice,  "  Here  is  the  Pompeii  Panorama." 

There  are  so  many  places  of  show,  and  there  are  so  many  ora: 
tors  standing  at  every  door,  that  to  quote  all  their  admirable 
speeches  would  be  a  very  difficult  task. 

As  every  one  of  them  wishes  to  show  his  own  oratorical  pow- 
ers, and  hence  bawls  out  more  loudly  than  the  others,  their 
speeches  become  a  regular  mess  when  heard  from  a  distance.     I 
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must  not  call  these  admirable  speeches  a  **mess.*'  No,  but  I 
cannot  find  a  suitable  term  for  them.  Until  I  find  a  better  term 
I  will  call  them  a  collective  speech.  This  collective  speech  makes 
the  most  wonderful  oration  ever  heard  by  mortals. 

As  this  place  is  the  center  of  attraction,  and  where  you  always 
find  the  largest  concord  of  crowd,  I  cannot  go  further  without 
giving  a  sample  of  this  unheard-of  collective  speech.  Stand  at 
a"  little  distance  and  you  will  hear  the  words  of  all  of  these  orators, 
one  louder  than  the  other  and  mixed  together.  Now  be  steady, 
concentrate  your  whole  mind  and  not  half: — 

**  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  here  are  the  most  wondeHul  Persian 
dances — Turkish — hat-hat-hat — melodious  singing — nine  miles 
long — cold  iced  sirup — 1,000  feet  deep — best  program  in  the  Mid- 
way Plaisance — I  assure  you — we  are  simply — a  very  fast  don- 
key— Ta-ra-ra-boom — a  very  nice  souvenir — entrance  fee  is  only 
ten  cents — finest  in  the  world — everybody  welcome — hat-hat-hat 
-^gentlemen,  come  in — don't  fear  the — beautihil  dance — Moorish 
and  Persian  athletes — they  are  very  nice  girls — very  sweet  taste 
—^marvelous  feats  of  swords — I  assure  you  gentlemen — nice  trin- 
kets—dance— sing,  come  in."  First  buy  your  tickets,  of  course. 
There  is  no  end  to  this  collective  oration.  I  cannot  collect  my 
thoughts  in  this  place  of  very  great  bustle,  where  there  is  such  a 
rush  of  crowd  and  such  a  noise  created  by  the  orators  and  the 
salesmen  that  there  is  a  great  excitement  and  one*s  brain  gets 
confused,  and  one  does  not  know  where  he  is  or  what  he  does. 
Oh,  this  is  the  place,  not  in  the  Midway  Plaisance,  but  in  the 
world!  The  whole  world  put  together  could  not  make  such  an 
unearthly  noise.  The  mania  for  buying  the  tickets,  the  anxiety 
to  get  first  to  secure  the  best  seat,  the  excitement  the  orators, 
assisted  by  the  salesmen,  create,  the  distant  roar  of  the  lions  from 
the  show  of  wild  beasts,  the  playing  of  the  drums,  etc.,  make  the 
place  unbearable  for  a  quiet  sort  of  a  person. 
,  It  is  only  the  American  brain  that  withstands  it.  After  you 
leave  this  place,  you  get  a  little  rest  for  your  tortured  brain,  as 
there  is  not  much  noise  as  you  proceed. 

Let  me  leave  this  place;  my  readers  must  have  been  tired. 
When  you  go  further  on,  there  are  so  many  cafes  and  restaurants 
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that  invite  you  to  have  the  best  lunch.     We  are  not   hungry, 
therefore  let  us  walk  on. 

Here  is  the  German  village,  a  vast  place,  with  music  and  band. 


GERMAN  VILLAGE. 

In  this  village  there  is  an  armory,  wWth  is  worth  a  visit.  All 
kinds  of  war  implements,  comprising  armors,  axes,  scythes, 
spears,  and  especially  the  crossbow,  are  the  greatest  relics  of  the 
olden  time. 

They  have  been  beaten  down  by  Mrs.  Gunpowder,  and  hang 
on  the  walls  with  rust  on  them.  There  are  some  life-size  wax- 
work statues  dressed  in  old  fashion,  representing  some  kind  of 
procession.  Though  there  is  no  life  in  them,  they  look  "all  alive" 
and  not  dead.  Outside  this  armory  there  are  many  small  shops, 
to  which  old  and  young  damsels  invite  you  to  buy  souvenirs  and 
trinkets. 

Here  there  is  a  small  hut,  on  the  door  of  which  the  words 
*'Milk  Dairy'*  are  written  in  big  letters.  It  is  in  words  only, 
because  there  is  nothing  inside  but  some  bread  and  biscuit  for  sale. 
There  is  a  beer  booth  also,  which  is  a  necessity  in  all  places  of 
Western  shows. 

JAPANESE  BAZAAR. 

Now  let  us  go  and  see  the  Japanese  Bazaar  close  by.  This  is 
a  very  quiet,  nice  place.  There  are  many  things,  especially  the 
china  ware  of  all  kinds,  cups,  saucers,  fans,  embossed  dishes  of 
all  shapes*  with  designs  very  tastefully  executed.  One  can  see  and 
learn  much  here  about  the  art  work  of  Japan.  Some  of  the  work 
is  simply  charming  and  worth  buying,  if  one  can  afford  it;  but 
there  are  so  many  things  in  this  condensed  world  (the  Midway 
Plaisance)  that  to  buy  things  at  all  places  even  the  wealth  of 
Mammon,  Esquire,  will  fall  short. 

Then  comes  Libby  Glass  Works  manufactory. 
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LIBBY  GLASS  WORKS. 

This  is  also  worth  visiting.  To  watch  the  process  of  the  glass- 
work  in  all  its  different  stages  until  it  becomes  complete,  is  very 
interesting. 

I  could  stand  here  the  whole  day  and  watch  the  process  by 
which  glasswork  is  made. 

Glass  is  spun  into  thread  in  this  building,  and  it  is  very,  very 
interesting  to  see  the  wheel  spinning  a  thread  from  a  two-foot  long 
glass  piece,  which  is  heated  at  the  end.  When  it  is  heated,  it 
vomits  the  thin  thread  like  the  spider,  and  the  wheel  winds  itself 
with  this  thread  as  a  silkworm,  but  very  quickly. 

Here  cushions  made  of  spun  glass,  and  many  other  souvenirs 
of  glasswork  are  sold. 

Opposite  this  building  there  is  the 

ITALIAN  MOSAIC  GLASSWORK  FACTORY. 

Here  there  is  no  machinery,  but  all  the  work  is  made  by  hand. 
Beautifully  designed  glasswork  is  made  here,  and  it  is  veryr  inter- 
esting to  see,  especially  when  it  is  made  in  your  presence. 

WILD  BEAST  SHOW. 

The  wild  beast  show,  or  the  arena,  is  also  worth  the  visit. 
There  is  a  big  menagerie  inside,  where  birds  and  animals  of  all 
kinds  are  kept.  In  the  arena  lions,  tigers,  bears,  foxes,  horses, 
goats,  dogs,  etc.,  work  together  and  forget  their  animosity  to 
each  other.    They  have  been  taught  to  love  each  other. 

I  saw  a  tiger  and  a  dog  playing  together  and  licking  each 
pther.  O  man!  it  is  a  shame  to  you.  While  these  wild  and 
cruel  beasts  could  be  taught  to  love  each  other,  your  nature  can- 
not be  improved  by  all  the  reverend  bishops  and  priests.  All  the 
missionaries,  though  working  so  hard  for  eighteen  hundred 
years,  have  not  been  able  to  soften  your  temper.     You  kill  your 
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own  brethren  for  a  few  dollars.     Here  is  a  very  good  lesson  to 
humanity  in  general. 

O  Mr.  Professor  (I  forget  your  name),  would  it  not  be 
better  for  you  to  use  your  power  and  energy  in  taming  your  own 
species  ? 

Well,  I  had  read  in  '  *  Ramayana,"  the  great  epic  poem  of  ours, 
that  there  was  such  a  peace  in  the  reign  of  the  great  King  Rama 
that  the  sheep  and  the  tiger  drank  water  side  by  side  in  the  same 
pool.  I  would  not  believe  it  and  took  it  for  a  myth.  Your 
show  has  wrought  a  change  in  me,  and  I  do  firmly  believe  in  all 
that  is  written  in  the  "  Ramayana."  U  nder  your  reign  not  only  they 
stand  side  by  side,  but  play  together  and  carry  each  other  on 
their  shoulders.  The  lion  rides  on  the  horse  and  the  monkey  on 
the  lion.  All  the  beasts  perform  their  different  feats  in  such  a 
harmonious  and  steady  manner  that  they  put  to  shame  the 
human  beings  "born  of  the  same  parents."  What  a  wond^erful 
man  you  are!  They  all  forget  their  natural  ferocity  and  work  in 
great  harmony  and  give  a  great  lesson  to  humanity  in  general, 
especially  to  the  civilized  people,  who,  though  born  of  the  same 
parents,  kill  each  other  for  small  gains.  One  can  learn  a  great 
moral  from  this  show. 

My  book  is  to  be  small,  owing  to  want  of  time  and  money, 
and  therefore  I  cannot  dwell  upon  this  subject  any  longer.  I 
have  simply  given  a  hint. 

Let  me  proceed  now.  There  were  two  athletes  here,  or  "cham- 
pions of  the  world,**  as  they  called  themselves.  Each  of  them 
gave  out  in  big  letters,  that  could  be  read  from  a  mile's  distance, 
that  he  is  the  strongest  man  in  the  world.  "Marvelous  feats  of 
strength,  breaking  of  iron  bars  into  pieces,  tearing  steel  chains^ 
fighting,  fencing,  etc"  Though  each  of  them  claimed  to  be  the 
strongest  man  in  the  world,  and  though  they  were  very  near  each 
Qther,  they  never  faced  each  other  to  prove  their  strength.  The 
visitors  did  not  care  to  measure  strength  with  these  champions. 

There  were  orators  for  these  men,  as  it  is  a  necessity  to  have* 
an  opator  to  advertise. 

These  champions  have  disappeared  from  the  Midway  Plai- 
s,ance,  perhaps  to  measure  their  might  in  a  vast  plain,  where  no 
one  would  disturb  them. 
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.::  We  leav<»  now  the  place  of  the  greatest  bustle  and  noise  ever 
created  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  proceed.     There  are 

00  orators,  nor  the  Arab  with  his  **Ta-ra-ra-boom."  You  feel 
quiet  now;  you  can  collect  your  thoughts  and  ruminate  over  what 
you  have  $een. 

THE  DIVING  BELL 

Then  comes  the  Diving  Bell,  and  this  is  worth  having  a  look 
^t.  The  diver,  covered  in  full  armor,  which  looks  like  that  of  a 
German  soldier  of  antiquity,  goes  down  to  the  bottom  of  an 
immense  cask  full  of  water,  and  brings  up  the  dimes  or  nickels 
thrown  by  the  visitors.  It  is  very  interesting  to  watch  him  from 
the  glass  windows  when  he  takes  turns  in  the  water. 

BEAUTY  SHOW. 

Now  let  us  go  to  the  beauty  show.  Outside  there  is  a  man 
playing  a  bagpipe  and  inviting  you  with  his  music  to  come  and 
5ee  the  beauties  of  the  world. 

I  am  an  admirer  of  beauties,  and  wanted  to  go  and  see  them. 

1  thought  they  must  be  really  beautiful,  otherwise  they  would  not 
come  here  to  this  grand  Fair  to  be  exhibited. 

.  Before  buying  the  ticket  I  thought  of  using  my  pass  badge 
and  nationality,  and  especially  my  headdress,  to  get  in  free  in  this 
hall  of  the  fairies.  Fortunately  for  me,  I  succeeded,  and  when  I 
went  in,  I  found  several  ladies  or  women  sitting  on  both  sides  of 
the  big  hall  on  raised  seats. 

There  were  beauties  from  all  countries,  mostly  Western.  If 
they  did  not  come  from  all  the  countries,  at  least  they  were  exhib- 
ited as  such,  and  it  is  more  than  enough  for  twenty-five  cents. 
These  dear  creatures  are  not  kept  in  cages  of  iron  bars,  but  are 
allowed  to  lie  on  the  chairs,  as  there  is  no  fear  of  their  molesting 
^h^  visitors,  unless  they  make  bold  and  try  to  kiss  them. 
;,.  Some  of  these  really  interesting  creatures  were  lounging  on 
chairs;  some,  were  knitting,  ^nd  some  were  chatting,  and  some 
humming  a  tune.     If  I  stand  longer  here,  I  will  be  in  love  with. 
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all  of  them  at  one  time.  Therefore,  let  me  leave  thk  enchanting^ 
place.  O  dearest  beauties  of  the  world,  I  am  very  sorry  tor 
part  with  you,  and  in  wishing  you  good-by,  I  wish  you  had 
beauty. 

Dear  reader,  let  us  run  fast  out  of  this  place  now,  and  have  a 
glass  of  beer  for  you  and  a  glass  of  water  for  me;  you  know  I  am 
a  Brahmin. 

I  brought  you  hurriedly,  for  I  could  not  withstand  the  noise 
and  excitement  created  in  the  Midway  Plaisance.  Let  us  sit  down 
and  talk  about  this  Fair  and  America  in  general.  What  do  you 
think  of  this  World's  Fair  now?  Is  it  not  wonderful?  How 
many  different  places  of  amusement  you  have  seen! 

1  have  no  money  to  spend,  otherwise  we  could  have  staid 
longer.     By  your  look  it  seems  you  have  also  very  little  left. 

I  did  not  take  you  to  all  of  them,  as  it  would  take  months  to 
see  each  of  them  minutely.  I  left  many  places  and  took  you 
through  the  principal  places  of  amusement. 

O  you  Midway  Plaisance,  you  are  the  midway  to  heaven ! 
How  many  shops,  how  many  theatres,  how  many  restaurants, 
how  many  villages  are  situated  in  you,  and  **all  alive"  too!  Not 
a  single  one  is  half  or  quarter  dead. 

When  I  wrote  the  above  and  went  to  have  a  stroll  in  the 
Midway  in  the  evening,  it  was  still;  all  the  orators  standing  in 
their  different  pulpits  were,  instead  of  their  wonted  bawling 
speeches,  using  signs  to  invite  the  people.  Each  of  them  had  a 
small  board  in  his  left  hand,  the  name  of  the  show  .written  on  it, 
.and  a  stick  in  his  right  hand,  which  he  beat  on  the  plank  or  on 
the  hanging  cloth  of  the  awnings. 

To  see  the  orators  of  the  Persian  palace  and  theatre  was  the 
most  amusing  of  all  the  entertainments  of  the  Midway.  They 
made  so  many  signs,  contracted  their  forms  and  gave  them  twists 
in  so  many  shapes,  made  so  many  different  kinds  of  passes  in  the 
air,  winked  in  so  many  ways,  and  jumped  in  so  many  different 
ways,  that  it  seemed  they  could  with  great  difficulty  restraitt 
themselves  from  speaking.  Ah !  what  is  this  that  has  wrought 
this  change  in  them  ?  Are  they  tired?  Have  they  caught  coM 
and  sore  throat  ?  were  the  questions  started  in  my  mind.     I  asked 
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a  bystander  the  reason  of  this  dumb  show  and  the  sudden  change 
in  them.  He  told  me  the  authorities,  who  seem  to  have  no  appre- 
ciation for  orators,  had  worked  this  wonder.  They  had  pro- 
hibited them  from  speaking  out,  as  they  created  such  a  great 
noise.     In  one  way  it  is  good. 

The  wonder  is  to  me  how  all  these  orators  could  use  the 
.  signs  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Had  they  attended  the  deaf  and 
dumb  school  ?  They  are  so  perfect  in  using  all  these  signs  that- 
one  would  think  that  they  were  born  deaf  and  dumb,  and  they 
got  special  permission  from  nature  to  use  their  power  of  speech 
for  the  special  occasion  of  this  grand  Fair,  when  it  was  stopped 
by  the  superior  power  of  the  Fair  authorities,  and  therefore  had 
to  use  the  signs  learned  in  the  deaf  and  dumb  school.  Let  it  be 
anything.  At  present  one  can  walk  in  the  Midway  Plaisance 
without  being  stunned  with  the  thunder  created  by  these  orators. 

In  this  place  of  wonder  there  are  numberless  shops  and  small 
booths  full  of  World's  Fair  souvenirs. 

Everything  that  comes  in  the  shops  becomes  a  souvenir. 
Strange  to  say  that  things  produced  in  France  and  America 
itself  are  sold  as  Egyptian,  Moorish,  Algerian,  Turkish,  or  Per- 
sian. Japanese  work  is  sold  as  Austrian  or  Algerian,  English 
for  Persian,  German  for  Moorish,  and  American  for  all  nation- 
alities. 

Let  the  thing  be  made  in  any  country,  it  loses  its  nationality 
and  assumes  the  one  which  the  salesman  belongs  to.  O  won- 
derful Midway! 

An  American  sells  glass  pieces  as  stones  from  the  river  Zam- 
besi, in  India,  found  nine  months  ago. 

This  date  varies  with  each  customer;  sometimes  it  goes  to 
sixteen  months. 

I  know  that  the  Zambesi  River  is  in  Africa,  and  was  surprised 
to  see  it  removed  to  my  country.  O  scientific  Americans! 
You  have  made  many  inventions,  and  you  remove  blocks  of  big 
houses  from  one  street  to  another,  but  I  never  thought  you  would 
remove  a  big  river  from  Africa  to  India,  in  spite  of  the  Arabian 
Sea,  which  separates  them.  You  did  not  care  for  the  deep 
waters,  the  cycfones  or  storms,  but  pushed  the  river  right  on  to 
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India.  I  left  my  country  in  April  last,  until  which  time  the  river 
was  not  brought  there.  It  was  in  my  absence  that  you  have 
removed  it  there,  within  two  months.  Everything  you  do  is 
simply  wonderful.  You  have  conferred  a  great  boon  on  India, 
where  there  are  annual  famines  for  want  of  rain.  Now  the  people 
of  India  will  have  plenty  of  water,  which  this  new  river  will  supply. 
Only  the  date  of  removal  disappoints  me,  for  the  man  says  the 
stones  were  found  nine,  twelve,  or  sixteen  months  ago,  and  it  is 
only  five  months  since  I  left  my  country,  when  there  was  no 
talk,  no  telegram,  no  sensational  letter  of  any  newspaper  reporter, 
no  leader  in  aiiy  of  the  dailies  or  weeklies;  yet  the  gentleman 
who  sells  these  stones  belongs  to  the  civilized  nation.  I  am 
puzzled  which  to  believe,  my  own  knowledge  of  India  or  the 
statement  of  this  gentleman,  I  cannot  do  both,  and  am  getting 
skeptical  about  this.  Ah!  now  there  come  the  words  of  the 
orator  for  the  West  Indians  to  my  help.  I  remember  them  now, 
though  to  my  great  disappointment,  for  I  lose  a  very  big  river 
full  of  diamond-like  stones. 

I  cannot  help  it.  I  quote  them  here  once  more:  *' Before 
they  came  in  contact  with  civilized  people,  they  never  spoke 
lies.'' 

Again,  in  the  Persian  Bazaar,  American  glass  pieces  are  sold 
as  Persian  stones.  Here  the  salesman  is  a  Persian,  and  he,  being 
far  backward  in  sciences,  has  not,  it  seems,  been  able  to  remove 
a  new  river  to  his  country,  otherwise  he  would  name  the  stones 
after  some  river  with  magnificent  scenery. 

A  glass  piece  worth  a  cent  is  sold  for  dollars.  The  American 
people,  especially  ladies,  are  after  Indian  diamonds,  and  whatever 
stone  or  piece  of  glass  they  see  they  buy  at  fancy  prices.  **Ah, 
how  beautiful!  Dear  Porter,  look  at  these  diamond  pins,'*  the 
lady  exclaims  when  she  sees  these  glass  pieces.  **Let  me  buy 
the  pin,  dear  Porter."  The  husband  is  not  only  a  Porter  in 
name,  but  he  has  to  obey  his  wife  as  a  porter.  If  she  says  she 
wants  to  buy  anything,  let  it  cost  any  amount,  and  not  leave  a 
nickel  in  her  husband's  pocket  to  pay  the  hotel  keeper's  bill  in 
part  payment,  she  must  have  it.  The  husband  has  no  will  of 
his  own  when  accompanying  his  wife.     He  is  all   humiliation. 
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He,  with  a  mild  look,  mixed  with  thought  in  which  the  Chicago 
hotel  keeper  has  a  share,  puts  his  hand  in  his  pocket  and  pays 
the  salesman  the  price  he  names.  Often  have  I  sympathized  with 
a  gentleman  when  I  looked  at  his  sullen — no,  it  is  a  strong 
word,  let  me  use  a  milder  one  and  call  it  a  thoughtful  face — 
when  he  put  his  hands  in  his  pockets  as  he  stood  behind  his 
wife,  who  was  admiring  the  diamonds. 

She  once,  i-  ^.,  when  they  were  lovers,  admired  his  face,  but 
it  is  the  same  face  over  and  over  again,  and  has  become  old 
enough,  therefore  she  requires  something  new  to  look  at. 

Well,  let  me  proceed.  There  are  so  many  shows  and  attrac- 
tions in  Midway  Plaisance  that  all  cannot  afford  going  into  them. 
Most  of  the  shows  are  shown  at  the  entrance,  to  attract  the  people 
to  come  in,  and  when  people  go  in,  they  find  the  same  show 
repeated  on  the  stage.  There  is  nothing  new,  and  they  return 
wiser;  and  this  wisdom  is  bought  at  almost  all  the  shows.  When 
you  look  at  the  faces  of  the  people  that  come  out  of  the  show, 
there  is  a  smile  over  them,  mixed  with  contempt  and  disappoint- 
ment, yet  they  would  not  confess  it  to  others  who  are  going  in. 
Their  pride  does  not  permit  them  to  confess  of  their  being  hum- 
bugged. They  say,  '*  Pretty  good,  pretty  good."  Now ''pretty 
good ' '  means  not  good. 

I  remember  a  story  of  my  country,  which,  if  I  give  here,  will 
not  be  out  of  place: — 

Four  persons  went  out  strolling  in  the  evening  and  came  to 
an  old  temple  of  Ganapati  outside  the  town.  As  Hindus,  they 
went  into  the  temple,  wherein  they  saw  a  very  big  idol,  some 
fifteen  feet  high,  carved  in  stone.  Tliey  admired  the  god,  and 
bowed  to  him.  One  of  them  said,  "  What  a  tremendous  body! 
how  big  are  his  hands!  *'  While  everyone  was  engaged  in  admir- 
ing something  or  other,  one  said:  **Ah,  what  a  big  nostril!  See 
how  large  it  is.  I  can  easily  put  my  hand  into  it  and  see  what  is 
therein.*^'  Curiosity  tempted  him,  and  he  put  his  hand  in  the 
nostril  of  the  big  idol.  No  sooner  had  he  put  his  hand  in  than 
he  drew  it  back  quickly  and  smelt  of  it,  and  began  to  ejaculate, 
''Ha,  ha,  ha!"  Naturally,  his  companions  asked  him  what  it 
was,  what  made  him  say,  "  Ha,  ha,. ha!"     The  man,  though  he 
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was  in  great  agony,  as  he  was  stung  by  a  scorpion  that  had  made 
the  idol's  nostril  its  home,  controlled  his  painful  feelings,  and  with 
great  presence  of  mind  said:  **  Ha,  ha,  ha!  I  can't  tell  you.  In 
this  nostril  there  is  the  best  musk  I  ever  smelt.  Some  worshiper 
must  have  put  it  in  there.*'  One  of  his  companions,  not  only  out 
of  curiosity,  but  to  smell  the  best  musk  in  the  world,  put  his  hand 
in  the  nostril  of  the  idol. 

He  caught  the  trick  of  his  companion,  to  his  great  pain. 
Though  he  suffered  great  pain  from  the  sting,  yet,  not  to  let  the 
remaining  two  companions  go  without  smelling  the  musk,  he 
played  the  same  part  as  his  first  friend.  In  short,  all  of  them 
were  stung.  Strange  to  say,  the  Americans  are  stung  at  every 
show.  There  is  a  regular  flow  of  money  at  each  window  of  these 
shows. 

Perhaps  they  think  that  they  have  brought  these  strangers 
here  from  far-off  lands,  therefore  they  must  pay  for  their  trouble, 
and  they  pay  dearly,  too;  or  it  may  be  that,  being  the  progeny 
of  the  same  parents  (Mr.  Adam  and  Mrs.  Eve),  they  have  that 
love  for  their  long-separated  brethren  who  have  come  here  to 
meet  them.  Anyhow,  they  pay  them  dearly.  But  why  do  they 
pay  their  own  country  showmen  in  the  Midway  Plaisance,  who 
were  born  in  America  and  were  never  separated  ? 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Americans  are  pleasure  seeking,  and 
care  not  for  money,  and  that  money  which  is  lost  by  being  hum- 
bugged is  the  best  spent.  Several  gentlemen  told  me  their  nation 
liked  to  be  humbugged.  I  learn  that  one  of  the  greatest  show- 
men, Mr.  P.  T.  Barnum,  said  that  Americans  are  best  pleased 
when  they  are  humbugged.  This  shows  that  they  have  a  mag- 
nanimous heart.  To  be  pleased  when  they  are  humbugged  is  to 
possess  a  large  mind. 

From  what  I  saw  in  Midway  Plaisance  I  can  say  that  the 
American  gentleman  is  uneasy  when  there  is  money  in  his 
pocket.  He  is  impatient  to  spend  it,  but  somebody  must  make 
him  spend  it  (he  needs  little  urging).  When  he  is  eased  of  his- 
pockets,  he  gets  ease  and  goes  to  earn  more. 
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AMERICA  IN  GENERAL. 


I  leave  this  wonderful  place,  the  Midway  Plaisance,  and  turn 
to  America. 

The  Americans  are  the  most  forward  nation  in  all  points  of 
civilization.  They  beat  the  whole  world,  Europe  included,  in 
mechanics  and  sciences.  They  have  specially  gifted  inventive 
power;  and  everything  they  produce  is  simply  marvelous. 

This  is  the  country  of  liberty,  political  as  well  as  social. 
Any  man  can  expect  to  be  President  of  the  United  States,  pro- 
vided he  is  worth  the  position.  There  is  no  king,  no  lord,  no 
viscount.  All  are  lords  in  one  sense,  for  each  has  his  right  as 
the  other. 

Owing  to  this  liberty  and  the  high  wages  they  get,  thou- 
sands of  emigrants  from  all  the  European  nations  come  here. 
America  is  an  ocean.  These  emigrants  come  like  so  many  riv- 
ers, but  they  are  ne  more  rivers  when  they  join  to  it. 

They  became  the  part  and  parcel  of  this  mighty  ocean,  hence 
America  is  composed  of  all  the  European  nations — English 
(including  Scotch  and  Irish),  French,  German,  Austrians,  Rus- 
sians, Poles,  Swedes,  and  last  but  not  least  the  Africans. 
All  these  nations  send  their  recruits,  and  these  recruits  become 
Americans. 

Hence  America  is  the  mother  of  all  nations  and  gives  them 
shelter. 

There  is  no  caste  or  creed  in  America,  as  in  my  country,  no 
high  or  low  caste,  no  Brahmin  who  is  polluted  by  mixing  with 
the  low  caste.  All  are  alike,  no  fear  of  losing  the  caste,  as  there 
is  no  caste.  But  there  are  classes;  to  draw  a  line  for  these 
classes  is  very  difficult,  especially  for  a  stranger  like  me.  Classes 
are  to  be  made  out  by  the  manner,  talk,  behavior,  and  the  posi- 
tion of  a  person  in  society,  and  the  amount  of  dollars  he  pos- 
sesses. 

In  the  Midway  Plaisance,  where  almost  all  the  American 
nation  parades,  I -found  many  classes. 
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GENTLEMEN. 

He  wears  a  straw  or  woolen  hat,  a  shirt,  a  jacket,  and  a  coat 
little  longer,  and  pants  looser  than  the  Englishman's.  He  is  sim- 
ple in  manners,  no  stiffness  in  backbone.  He  is  courteous  and 
obliging,  quick  of  perception  to  catch  humor,  which  he  likes 
very  much.  He  is  pot  dry,  and  he  receives  and  retorts  it  with- 
out being  offended. 

He  stands  in  no  need  of  an  introduction,  and  speaks  to  you 
affably  when  addressed,  and  comes  half  a  mile  to  show  you  your 
way  if  you  have  lost  it. 

Say  to  him,  ** Good-morning,  sir,'*  and  the  words,  "Ha  de 
doo"  (How  do  you  do)  come  out  of  his  mouth  mechanically. 

Before  marriage  he  is  jolly  and  free;  after  marriage  he  looks 
thoughtful  and  sober.  One  can  make  out  a  married  man  from  a 
bachelor  by  his  careworn  face.  So  it  seems  the  best  time  of  his 
life  he  enjoys  is  before  marriage.  He  seems  to  envy  the  bache- 
lors, who  are  free  and  have  their  own  will  at  home  and  abroad- 
Often  have  I  marked  a  gentleman  standing  at  the  door  when 
his  spouse  went  into  the  shop,  and  looking  a  little  at  ease.  He 
carries  her  umbrella,  overcoat,  and  other  necessary  things,  and 
guards  the  wheeled^chair  in  which  he  pushed,  or  rather  drew, 
the  lady  sitting  in. 

Perhaps  he  stands  outside  to  avoid  the  purchases  for  which 
he  has  to  pay,  or  it  may  be  that  the  financial  department  is  under 
the  direct  management  of  the  lady,  and  he  has  no  voice  in  it,  as  in 
many  others.  Anyhow,  in  the  absence  of  the  wife  the  gentleman 
looks  at  ease  and  speaks  to  you  a  little  at  this  leisure  hour  of 
his,  though  his  eyes  are  fixed  on  the  door.  As  soon  as  he  sees 
the  lady  coming  out,  he  hastily  bids  you  good-by,  and  walks  to 
help  her  in  the  chair,  while  he  steals  a  sympathy-inviting  glance 
toward  you.  Though  he  cannot  openly  express  it,  his  look 
says:  '*I  am  on  duty  now.  I  cannot  talk  to  you  any  more. 
Good-by."  Then,  with  his  head  hanging  down,  he  wheels  the 
chair  containing  the  precious  **fair**  through  the  Fair. 
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LADIES. 

To  describe  a  Western  lady,  and  especially  the  American,  is 
not  an  easy  task.  Full  justice  cannot  be  done  to  her  in  this 
small  pamphlet.  I  mean  to  dedicate  a  separate  pamphle^  to  her, 
with  my  humble  respects.  Yet  I  cannot  exclude  her  from  this. 
It  will  be  impolite  to  do  so.  Hence  I  will  say  a  few  words  about 
her. 

I  could  describe  the  gentleman's  dress  in  two  sentences,  but 
it  is  impossible  to  do  so  as  regards  the  lady's.'  Of  all  the  most 
striking  things  in  America  the  lady's  dress  is  most  wonderful. 
What  is  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  at  New  York,  the  Ferris  Wheel, 
and  other  grand  things  when  compared  to  her  dress  ?  They  are 
big  mechanical  pieces  only,  but  the  ladies'  dress  comprises  all 
the  sciences  and  arts.  In  a  lady's  dress  you  can  see  botany, 
ornithology,  zoology,  geology,  mineralogy,  and  all ,  the  **olo- 
gies"  put  together. 

If  you  stand  in  the  Midway  Plaisance  and  look  at  the  bonnets 
of  a  group  of  ladies  from  a  distance,  you  will  see  a  moving 
flower  garden  in  its  full  bloom,  with  birds  of  all  kinds,  all  dead, 
not  one  alive. 

She  has  greater  liberty  than  the  gentleman.  After  marriage 
she  is  more  free  than  before.  Here  is  a  striking  contrast  between 
the  lady  and  gentleman.  While  the  gentleman,  as  bachelor,  is 
free  and  jolly,  the  lady  as  a  spinster  is  careworn  and  moody. 
After  marriage  she  is  free  and  has  no  cares. ! 

She  is  more  proud  of  her  country  than  the  gentieman,  because 
she  has  therein  a  greater  freedom  than  he. 

When  she  sees  a  **man"  (Eastern  people  are  all  men  and 
not  gendemen  in  her  eyes)  from  the.  East,  she  says  to  him, 
*'Turk,  I  believe?"  With  this  preparatory  address,  and  not 
waiting  for  a  reply,  her  first  next  question  is,  **  How  do  you  like 
our  country?"  If  you  say  you  like  it,  her  next  question  is,  '*  I 
believe  you  are  going  to  stay  among  us  ?  "  If  you  say  you  don't 
like  to  stay,  you  are  a  bore  in  her  opinion,  and  she  leaves  you  at 
once,  with  contempt  full  in  her  eyes.    So  it  is  very  difficult  to 
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answer  her.  This  was  my  experience  in  the  Midway  Plaisance; 
but  the  ladies  of  America  are  generally  well  educated.  They 
are  courteous,  intelligent,  and  show  great  conversational  power. 
I  have  met  with  ladies  who  spoke  on  philosophical  as  well  as 
social  subjects  in  a  manner  that  would  do  credit  to  a  man. 

I  found  them  appreciative  of  fine  arts  and  music,  as  I  know 
from  the  great  interest  they  took  in  my  nail-embossing  work. 

AMERICAN  IDEA  ABOUT  FOREIGNERS. 

Those  who  have  not  read  much  about  the  Eastern  countries 
are  surprised  when  a  man  from  the  East  talks  sensibly. 

I  remember  the  words  of  Goldsmith's  **  Citizen  of  the 
World'':— 

.  "Born  in  the  East  and  yet  have  common  sense!!!"  They 
think  that  the  man  must  be  preposterous,  or  rather  mad,  to  talk 
with  sense  in  their  presence. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 

**  Nothing  like  advertising  grandly,"  is  the  American  princi- 
ple. As  they  beat  the  world  in  sciences  and  inventions,  they  beat 
it  in  advertising  also.  Every  nook,  every  corner,  every  wall  of  a 
house,  every  window,  every  tram  car  roof,  every  stem  of  a  fallen 
as  well  as  standing  tree,  is  full  of  advertisements.  The  letters  on 
the  walls  are  so  very  big  that  they  can  be  read  for  miles. 

One  says,  "If  you  want  health,  drink  Hire's  root  beer." 
Drink  it  soon,  dear  reader;  if  you  have  not,  you  will  die  soon. 
Make  haste,  go  down  town,  catch  hold  of  a  bottle  and  pour  it 
directly  in  your  throat.  Your  life  is  valuable  to  you.  Do  you 
deny  this?  Another  says:  "Epp's  cocoa  is  the  best.  300,000,- 
000  pounds  were  sold  during  the  year."  Another  says,  "We 
challenge  the  world."  He  does  not  say  what  he  sells,  but  simply 
the  words,  "  We  challenge  the  world,"  are  written  on  big  planks. 
In  what  way  the  world  has  offended  him  that  he  should  challenge 
it  is  not  made  clear.  I  saw  more  than  fiky  pairs  of  hands  in 
chains  painted  on  many  walls  on  the  street,  but  could  not  under- 
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stand  what  they  were  for.  One  is  amazed  at  all  the  pictures,* 
grand  painted  tetters,  on  the  walls  and  boards  on  all  the  streets 
and  turns.  How  much  it  must  cost  these  people!  No,  it  costs 
them  first,  but  the  readers,  as  customers,  pay  them  dearly  for  it. 
I  cannot  fully  go  over  these  advertisement  affair^  for  want  of 
space.  Let  me  quote  a  nice  advertisement  for  my  readers  before 
I  leave  the  subject: — 

'*  My  love  is  the  man  in  the  moon, 
But  his  trousers  fit  him  too  soon; 

So  unless  he  is  dressed 

In  Plymouth  Rock's  best, 
I  will  not  marry  my  man  in  the  moon.*' 

Do  these  people  bribe  the  young  lady  to  say  this,  or  is  it  sim- 
ply for  attracting  notice?  It  is  no  wonder  if  the  young  lady  is 
bribed  to  refuse  the  young  man  unless  he  wears  the  best  pants 
from  Plymouth  Rocks. 

There  are  so  many  wonders  in  America  that  nothing  is  won- 
derful. With  all  this  I  admire  the  Americans  for  their  country's 
pride. 

The  Fourth  of  July  was  the  grandest  day  I  ever  saw.  What 
is  Dewali  festival  in  comparison  to  this  day?  It  is  the  day  on 
which  the  Americans  declared  their  liberty.  From  3  o'clock  in 
the  morning  to  12  in  the  night  every  person,  from  a  child  to  an 
old  man,  was  in  high  spirits.  Every  boy  and  urchin  in  the  streets 
were  firing  crackers  and  demonstrating  their  sense  of  liberty. 

May  you  be  happy,  O  you  dear  Americans !  may  you  never 
lose  your  liberty,  which  you  so  worthily  deserve. 

CHICAGO. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  small  pamphlet  of  mine  without  saying 
something  of  Chicago. 

Fifty  years  ago  they  say  there  was  nothing  but  swamp  where 
this  mighty  city  now  stands.  Within  this  small  period  a  vast 
city,  extending  over  thirty  miles  in  length  and  ten  miles  in  breadth, 
has  been  built  up  with  large  and  magnificent  buildings,  which  go 
high  to  meet  the  sky.    What  a  mighty  city !    There  is  not  much 
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,of  art  in  these  buildings^  yet  they  are  very  grand,  massive,  and 
high.  Some  houses  are  as  high  as  twenty-one  stories,  and  look 
like  pigeonhole  boxes  of  a  sorter  in  the  post  office.  The  city  is 
so  vast  that  one  cannot  walk  from  one  end  to  the  other  without 
taking  the  cars.  It  is  very  difficult  to  find  your  way  to  a  certain 
house;  often  you  have  to  ask  the  policeman  about  your  way. 
Say  to  him,  "Good-morning,**  and  the  polite  words,  **Ha  de 
doo,'*  are  shot  from  his  mouth  mechanically.  Then  ask  him  the 
way  to  6848  Dearborn  Street,  and  he  looks  at  you  for  a  few  sec- 
onds, not  that  he  suspects  you,  but  to  collect  his  ideas  about  the 
place.  He  tells  you  to  take  State  Street  cable  car,  get  off  at  59th 
Street,  walk  seven  blocks  to  the  south  and  then  turn  to  the  right , 
go  ahead  five  blocks  and  then  take  Cottage  Grove  car,  and  then 
get  down  at  29th  Street  and  walk  six  blocks  north,  and  then  walk 
four  blocks  west,  and  then  take  a  turn  to  the  south  and  walk  three 
blocks  to  the  east,  and  then  walk  two  blocks  northeast,  and  you 
will  find  the  number  on  one  of  the  doors.  With  these  clear  in- 
structions, and  with  all  your  walking  in  so  many  directions,  and 
going  ahead  so  many  blocks,  if  you  do  not  find  that  house  you 
must  be  a  blockhead. 

The  people  of  Chicagq  have  the  greatest  energy  and  push. 
Look  at  the  World's  Fair.  No  king,  no  emperor,  wrought  this 
wonder.  It  is  worked  by  the  citizens  of  this  great  city.  They 
have  shown  the  greatest  energy  and  push  ever  shown  by  any 
nation  upon  earth.     One  can  but  admire  them. 

Now  let  me  conclude  this  small  pamphlet.  Dear  reader,  do 
you  ever  read  a  preface  of  a  book? — No.  One  in  a  thousand 
bothers  himself  with  the  preface,  in  which  the  author  tells  you  as  , 
to  within  what  little  time  he  got  up  the  book,  though  he  had  not 
sufficient  materials,  and  what  difficulties  he  had  met  with  while 
writing  it.  By  telling  these  things  he  indirectly  hints  you  to  ad- 
mire his  pluck,  energy,  and  ability.  I  have  no  claims  to  any  of 
these,  and  therefore  have  not  written  a  preface. 

I  have  honestly  given  my  opinion  about  what  I  saw.  I  know 
that  the  Americans  stand  in  no  need  of  a  foreigner's  good  opinion, 
and  especially  mine,  who  am  a  drop  in  the  ocean,  yet  to  amuse 
you  a  little  by  telling  you  what  a  Brahmin  from  East  India  thinks 
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of  you,  I  have  given  out  my  impressions  in  this  small  pamphlet. 

I  have  not  been  very  long  here.  It  is  not  even  four  months. 
I  have  not  traveled  much  in  this  country.  I  came  directly  to 
Chicago.  I  have  not  mixed  much  among  you  and  seen  your  do- 
mestic life,  and,  therefore,  am  not  able  to  speak  about  you  in  detail. 
What  I  saw  of  you  in  the  World's  Fair  I  have  described  in  brief. 

I  have  differed  from  you  in  many  points.  Please  do  not  hate 
me  for  that.  Think,  please,  that  I  have  looked  at  you  with  a 
Brahmin's  eye  and  not  with  yours. 

Generally,  almost  all  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  ask  me,  **How 
do  you  like  this  country?*'  I  have  told  in  brief  what  I  think 
of  it. 

I  have  not  described  many  things,  as  manners,  religion,  food,, 
newspapers  with  their  reporters,  etc.,  as  my  book  would  be  a  big 
one. 

If  encouraged  in  this  first  attempt  of  mine  in  writing  a  book, 
I  will  try  to  write  a  bigger  one,  describing  everything  I  see. 

Dear  reader,  a  few  more  words  with  you  before  I  bid  you  good- 
by.  I  am  a  foreigner  and  a  stranger  to  the  English  language, 
therefore  you  will  please  overlook  the  mistakes  in  language  that 
I  have  committed. 

Now    *'G00DE-BAAVp." 
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RECORD    OF    CEREMONIES 

IN 

CALIFORNIA    BUILDING, 

WORLD'S  COLUMBIAN  EXPOSITION, 
CHICAGO,   1893. 


OPENING  DAY,  MAY  ist,  1893. 

Upon  the  occasion  of  the  Opening  of  the  World's  Columbian 
Exposition,  on  May  ist,  the  California  Colony  gathered  in  their 
Moorish- Mission  building,  in  Jackson  Park,  and  with  informal 
exercises  celebrated  the  day. 

The  presentation  of  a  handsome  bear  flag  to  the  Commission 
was  to  be  made  by  the  Hon.  James  D.  Phelan,  on  behalf  of 
Pacific  Parlor  No.  10  of  Native  Sons  of  the  Golden  West;  and 
as  an  accompaniment  to  this  ceremony,  selections  had  been  made 
from  Californian  poets  and  writers  for  the  occasion,  by  Mrs.  Ella 
Sterling  Cummins,  of  the  Board  of  Lady  Managers,  who  read 
the  following: 

CALIFORNIA. 

Sown  is  the  golden  grain,  and  planted  the  vines. 
Fall  swift,  oh  loving  rain,  lift  prayers,  oh  pines. 
Oh  green  land,  oh  gold  land,  fair  land  by  the  sea, 
The  trust  of  thy  children  reposes  in  thee. 

Lilian  H.  Shuey. 

An  extract  from  a  magnificent  poem  by  Ina  D.  Coolbrith,  on 

"  California,"  was  assigned  to  Miss  Katharine  M.  Casey  of  Los 

Angeles: 
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CALIFORNIA. 

Upon  my  fresh  green  sod 

No  king  has  walked  to  desolate; 

But  in  the  valleys  Freedom  sits  and  sings» 

And  on  the  heights  above: 

Upon  her  brows  are  olive  boughs. 

And  in  her  arms  a  dove. 

And  the  great  white  hills  are  pure,  undesecrate, 

White  with  their  snows  untrod, 

And  mighty  as  with  the  presence  of  their  God. 

INA   D.    COOLBRITH. 

Next  in  order  came  a  selection  read  by  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Hart, 
manager  of  the  State  Historical  exhibit: 

CALIFORNIA. 

I  have  thought  how,  if  I  were  a  painter,  I  would  personate 
California.  She  should  be  a  girlish  Cleopatra;  large,  supple- 
limbed,  dusky-browed,  fiery  yet  indolent,  intellectually  a  queen, 
really  a  dreaming,  romantic  maiden.  Her  throne  should  be  the 
russet-colored  hills;  her  mantle  the  violet  haze.  Her  girdle 
should  be  gold,  her  scepter  silver,  and  her  crown  the.  native  hay 
mingled  with  wild  oats  and  golden  poppies.  Behind  her  throne 
should  tower  the  grand  Sierras;  at  her  feet  should  murmur  the 
blue  Pacific,  stretching  far  away  to  where  on  the  horizon  a  white- 
winged  fleet  fixes  the  dreamy  look  in  the  lustrous  dark  eyes  of 
my  girl  queen. 

But  opposite  to  it  I  would  have  my  Cleopatra's  Antony, 
young,  strong,  lithe,  and  beautiful,  with  empire  written  on  his 
brow,  and  power  tempered  by  mildness  beaming  from  his  eyes. 
Of  fair  complexion  he,  with  tawny  blonde  hair  and  curling 
golden  beard.  His  robe  should  be  of  the  richest  purple,  em- 
broidered with  wheat-ears,  and  his  crown  of  burnished  gold. 
His  throne  should  be  amongst  the  rugged  mountains,  with  roll- 
ing yellow  plains  on  one  hand  and  smiling  green  valleys  on  the 
other.  His  scepter,  shaped  like  the  tapering  fir-trees,  should  be 
of  silver,  set  with  opals,  garnets,  and  diamonds.  At  his  feet 
should  roll  the  magnificent  Columbia,  while  in  the  distance 
mighty  ships  should  seek  its  entrance,  and  over  his  shoulder  the 
white  crest  of  Mount  Hood  stands  blushing  in  a  rosy  sunset;  so 
would  I  personate  the  young  giant  Oregon. 

Francis  F.  Victor. 
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Next  followed  Mr.  W.  H.  McNeil,  superintendent  of  Viticult- 
ure, who  read  a  verse  on  the  "  Pioneers,"  as  follows: 

THE    PIONEERS. 

As  I  sit  alone  in  my  chamber,  this  last  of  the  dying  year, 

Dim  shades  of  the  past  surround  me,  and  faint  through  the  storm  I  hear  < 

Old  tales  of  the  castles  builded  under  shelving  rock  and  pine, 

Of  the  bearded  men  and  stalwart  I  greeted  in  "forty-nine;" 

The  giants  with  hopes  audacious,  the  giants  of  iron  limb, 

The  giants  who  felled  the  forests  when  the  trails  were  new  and  dim; 

Who  swept  down  the  mountain  gorges,  and  painted  their  endless  night 
With  their  cabins  rudely  fashioned,  and  their  camp-fires'  ruddy  light; 
Who  builded  the  great  towns  and  cities,  who  swung  back  the  Golden  Gate, 
And  hewed  from  the  mighty  ashlar  the  form  of  a  sovereign  State; 
Who  came  like  a  flood  of  the  Mraters  to  a  thirsty  desert  plain,         • 
And  where  there  had  been  no  reapers,  grevr  valleys  of  golden  grain. 

RoLLiN  P.  Daggett. 

Next  in  succession  came  an  extract  from  the  writings  of  a 
journalist  in  the  early  days,  read  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Von  Petersdorf, 
of  the  Mining  Department.     It  was  entitled 

A    GREAT    THOUGHT. 

No  matter  where  uttered,  a  great  thought  never  dies.  •  It 
does  not  perish  amid  the  snows  of  mountains,  or  the  floods  of 
rivers,  or  in  the  depths  of  valleys.  For  a  time  it  may  seemingly 
be  forgotten,  but  it  is  somewhere  embalmed  in  memory,  and 
after  awhile  reappears  in  the  horizon  like  a  long-gone  star 
returning  on  its  way  around  the  endless  circle  of  eternity. 

Calvin  B.  McDonald. 

By  Mrs.  L.  J.  W^atkins,  of  the  Santa  Clara  exhibit,  was  read 
the  following  extract  from  "  The  Hermitage,"  one  of  the  finest 
poems  by  a  Californian: 

Let  me  arise  and  away 
To  the  land  that  guards  the  dying  day, 
.  Where  moonlight,  poured  for  years  untold, 
Has  drifted  down  in  dust  of  gold, 
Whose  morning  splendors,  fallen  in  showers, 
Leave  ceaseless  sunrise  in  the  flowers. 

Edward  R.  Sill. 
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The  following  toast,  "  To  the  Builders  of  the  West,"  written 
by  Rollin  Daggett,  was  assigned  to  Prof.  Charles  H.  Allen  of 
Santa  Clara,  who  has  charge  of  the  Educational' Department: 

Bar  closely  the  curtained  windows, 

Shut  the  sunlight  out  from  every  pane, 
While,  free  from  the  world's  intrusion, 

And  from  curious  eyes  profane. 
I  take  from  its  leathern  casket ' 

A  dinted  old  cup  of  tin  — 
More  precious  than  shining  silver  — 

And  blessing  the  draught  within, 
I  drink  alone  in  the  silence 

To  the  Builders  of  the  West: 
'*  Long  life  to  the  hearts  still  beating, 

And  peace  to  the  hearts  at  rest." 

RoLLiN  P.  Daggett. 

"Our  Country,"  written  by  the  late  Newton  Booth,  was 
read  admirably  by  Senator  L.  J.  Rose,  one  of  the  Commis- 
sioners.    It  is  as  follows: 

What  is  our  country?  Not  alone  the  land  and  the  sea,  the 
lakes,  the  rivers,  and  the  mountains  and  valleys — not  alone  the 
people,  their  customs  and  laws  —  not  alone  the  memories  of  the 
past,  the  hopes  of  the  future.  It  is  something  more  than  all 
these  combined.  //  is  a  divine  abstraction!  You  can  not  tell 
what  it  is,  but  let  your  flag  ru.stle  above  your  head,  and  you  feel 
its  living  presence  in  your  heart.  Newton  Booth. 

Then  came  the  event  of  the  day,  the  presentation  of  the 
bear  flag  by  Hon.  James  D.  Phelan,  on  behalf  of  Pacific  Parlor 
No.  lo,  N.  S.  G.  W.,  lo  the  Board  of  Commissioners. 

The  following  is  a  verbatim  report  of  Mr.  Phelan 's  remarks, 
delivered  in  a  happy  vein,  suitable  to  the  day. 

PRESENTATION    SPEECH    OF    JAMES  D.  PHELAN. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  lam  requested  by  Pacific  Par- 
lor No.  10,  of  the  Order  of  Native  Sons  of  the  Golden  West,  to 
present  to  the  California  World's  Fair  Commission  this  bear  flag, 
which  is  regarded  by  common  consent  as  the  State  flag. 
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Most  states  have  their  symbols,  and  I  think  this  fairly  rep- 
resents the  State  of  California,  and  is  symbolic  of  the  early  pio- 
neer days  and  history.  Perhaps  there  are  many  good  loyal  men, 
not  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  State  of  California,  who 
would  therefore  regard  this  flag  with  a  suspicion  of  disloyalty. 
They  would,  perhaps,  f^ll  into  the  error  of  confounding  it  with 
the  sentiment  of  "paramount  allegiance"  which  shattered  the 
South  in  1861.  The  idea  of  an  independent  flag,  inscribed  "  Cali- 
fornia Republic,"  might  reasonably  give  ground  for  that  suspicion. 
But  when  this  flag  was  first  raised  at  Sonoma  in  June,  1846, 
California  was  under  the  control  of  Mexico,  and  was  ruled  by 
governors  appointed  by  that  country,  and  their  rule  was  arbi- 
trary and  unjust.  .  Foreigners  had  been  warned,  under  penalty  of 
death,  to  leave  the  land  of  promise ;  and  rather  than  go  and 
abandon  the  Pacific  territory,  they  —  a  band  of  thirty-five  valiant 
men  —  raised  this  flag  of  rebellion  and  proclaimed  California 
free.  So  far  from  being  disloyal  to  the  United  States  this  flag 
represents  all  that  the  stars  and  stripes  represent —  equal  rights* 
liberty,  and  justice  ;  and  it  was  in  furtherance  of  American  prin- 
ciples that  it  was  raised  in  that  memorable  year.  If  these  people 
had  had  any  authority  to  raise  the  American  flag  it  would  have  gone 
up  on  the  Sonoma  barracks  when  the  Mexican  ensign  was  hauled 
down.  But  they  had  no  such  authority.  Encouraged,  however, 
by  Captain  Fremont,  who  was  then  in  the  State  with  a  force  of 
men,  ostensibly  on  a  scientific  expedition,  these  men  felt  that 
they  were  not  acting  without  the  countenance  of  the  United 
States  ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  owing  to  fortuitous  cir- 
cumstances the  American  flag  was  raised  at  Monterey  one  month 
later,  the  Sonoma  rebels  would  have  died  ignominious  deaths  for 
their  rebellion.  But  as  soon  as  the  national  ensign  was  raised  at 
Monterey,  the  authority  of  the  United  States  was  asserted  over 
the  entire  territory.  And  to  show  the  loyalty  and  intent  of  these 
people,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that,  when  the  bear  flag  was 
hauled  down  and  the  stars  and  stripes  raised  in  its  place,  the 
fact  was  greeted  with  rejoicing  and  enthusiasm.  You  will  see 
here  inscribed  on  the  flag  a  single  star.  That  represents  Cali- 
fornia before  she  entered  the  Union,  On  the  coat-of-arms  of  the 
State,  adopted  shortly  afterward,  there  are  thirty-one  stars, 
which  tell  the  story  that  California  was  the  thirty-first  State  to 
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enter  the  Union.  Here  is  also  depicted  the  grizzly  bear,  who 
was  a  very  important  element  in  the  population  of  the  country 
at  that  time. 

The  Native  Sons  of  the  Golden  West,  who  so  generously 
present  this  ensign  to  the  Commission,  is  a  fraternal,  benevolent, 
and  patriotic  organization  made  up  of  native  Californians.  And 
why  should  they  not  be  patriotic?  The  inhabitants  of  storm-swept 
lands,  and  the  most  inhospitable  places  on  earth,  are  proud  of 
their  countries — it  is  instinctive  and  inborn;  but  if  there  be 
reason  for  love,  or  argument  for  patriotism,  then  should  the 
Californians  excel  all  others  in  native  pride,  for  they  have  a  land 
favored  by  nature  above  all  other  lands.  Their  patriotism  is  not 
only  instinctive,  but  intellectual. 

It  is  my  pleasure  now  to  present  this  flag,  in  behalf  of  Pacific 
Parlor  No.  lo  of  the  Native  Sons,  to  the  California  World's  Fair 
Commission;  and  I  will  call  upon  Dr.  Bird,  the  manager,  who  has 
not  yet  been  heard  from,  to  accept  the  gift,  and  to  provide  for  it 
a  proud  place  in  the  Californian  Building  during  this  Columbian 
celebration. 

RESPONSIVE    REMARKS   OF   DR.    N.    J.    BIRD. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  It  is  indeed  a  very  great  honor, 
which  I  profoundly  feel,  to  represent  the  California  World's  Fair 
Commissioners  in  receiving  this  beautiful  gift  from  the  generous 
hands  and  noble  hearts  of  Pacific  Parlor  No.  lo,  Native  Sons, 
represented  by  the  vice-president  of  the  Commission,  the  Hon. 
James  D.  Phelan  of  San  Francisco.  Gratefully  we  accept  it,  with 
all  its  mighty  meaning,  a  meaning  that  no  pen,  nor  pencil,  nor 
tongue  of  flame,  nor  flight  of  thought  winged  with  the  inspiration 
of  heaven,  can  adequately  portray.  It  means  the  very  potencies 
of  Deity.  In  every  fiber  of  its  silken  tissue  are  the  thoughts  of 
God,  free  education,  unfettered  conscience,  clean  hands,  and  a 
pure  heart;  so  that  to  him  from  Cairo  or  the  Indies,  from  Zulu 
or  Siberia,  or  from  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  who  intelli- 
gently reverences  this  flags  we  open  wide  the  Castle  Gardens  of 
the  Atlantic  and  our  own  Golden  Gate  of  the  Pacific.  But  in 
addition  to  this  national  magnitude  of  meaning,  this  peculiar 
bear  flag  has  a  peculiar  meaning.  It  represents  an  area  of  land 
in  one  single  State  of  770  miles  in  length,  350  in  width,  contain- 
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ing  1,500,000  peculiarly  happy  and  prosperous  people;  it  repre- 
sents more  of  the  precious  metals  than  any  other  area  of  the 
same  size  on  the  globe,  over  ^1,000,000,000  having  been  taken 
from  its  mines.  Its  annual  wheat  crop  is  40,000,000  bushels;  its 
flour-mills  will  grind  in  this  month  of  May  from  the  crop  of  this 
present  year.  It  represents  fruit  orchards  covering  400,000  acres ; 
orange  orchards  requiring  7,500  railroad  cars  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  their  golden  fruit  annually.  It  means  a  soil  and  climate 
where  less  labor,  less  thought,  less  money,  are  required  for  the 
maximum  products,  happiness,  and  prosperity  than  any  other 
place  on  the  footstool  of  God.  With  this  combined  meaning  of 
the  maximum  attainments  of  human  possibility,  we  accept  this 
beautiful  gift  in  the  name  of  the  California  World's  Fair  Com- 
missioners—  Irving  M.  Scott,  president;  James  D.  Phelan,  vice- 
president;  John  Daggett,  R.  McMurray,  A.  T.  Hatch,  L.  J.  Rose, 
S.  W.  Fergusson  —  and  the  Governor  and  people  of  California 
here  represented.  And  on  this  crowning  day  of  all  days  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  we  unfurl  it  to  the  world  from  the  dome  of 
this  great  State  building,  justly  proud  in  feeling  no  disparage- 
ment in  what  it  represents,  side  by  side  with  the  combined 
splendors  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

A  vocal  solo  followed,  entitled  **  Past  and  Future,"  sung  by 
a  native  Californian,  Miss  Genevieve  D.  Cummins. 

Remarks  were  made  by  Mr.  C.  M.  Wells,  secretary  of  the 
Commission,  in  eloquent  strain  expressing  his  sentiments  regard- 
ing- California. 

"  America  "  was  then  sung  by  the  entire  colony  of  Californians, 
after  which  the  usual  hospitality  of  the  State  prevailed;  and  thus 
endeth  the  reading  of  the  first  chapter. 


INFORMAL  RECEPTION 

TO 

CALIFORNIA  PRESS  ASSOCIATION, 

June  i2Th  to  15TH. 


Early  in  the  season  of  the  Columbian  Exposition  came  a 
deputation  from  the  California  Press  Association,  consisting  of 
representatives  from  all  parts  of  the  State. 

As  the  Press  Congress  was  in  session,  they  were  the  guests 
of  the  city  of  Chicago;  but  meanwhile  they  came  in  groups, 
twos  and  threes,  to  the  California  Building.  Not  being  able  to 
remain  to  the  dedication  ceremonies,  an  informal  reception  was 
given  them  in  the  California  headquarters  of  the  building. 

Interesting  speeches  were  made  by  Hon.  J.  A.  Filcher  of  the 
Placer  Herald^  Scipio  Craig  of  the  Redlands  Citrography  Secre- 
tary Montgomery  of  the  Antioch  Herald,  W.  H.  McCraney  of  the 
Lakeport  Avalanche,  G.  D.  Cummings  of  Dunsp^uir,  Commission- 
ers McMurray  and  .Phelan,  and  many  others  whose  names  can 
not  now  be  obtained  in  time  for  going  to  press. 

Refreshments  were  served,  and  all  expressed  pride  and 
pleasure  in  the  stately  building  which  represented  California  in 
the  Columbian  Exposition. 
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DEDICATION  CEREMONIES. 


The  dedication  ceremonies  of  the  California  Building  at  the 
Columbian  Exposition  took  place  Monday,  June  19,  1893. 

A  vast  concourse  of  people,  many  of  them  Californians,  filled 
the  aisles  and  galleries  facing  the  grand  stand,  where  stood 
Vice-President  Phelan  ready  to  introduce  Governor  Markham. 
It  seemed  only  natural  to  see  so  «iany  familiar  faces,  even 
though  it  was  several  thousands  of  miles  from  California.  They 
were  there  from  every  county  of  the  State,  and  represented 
every  stage  of  her  progress,  from  the  early  pioneer  to  the  native 
son  and  daughter  never  out  of  the  State  before,  and  from  the 
various  returned  Californians  whose  homes  are  now  in  the  East 
to  the  tourist  who  had  spent  a  winter  in  Los  Angeles. 

In  the  grand  stand,  behind  the  palms  and  ferns,  were 
National  and  State  Commissioners  and  their  wives,  National 
and  State  lady  managers,  officers  of  the  national  departments,  the 
Governor  of  the  State,  and  three  celebrities,  J.  W.  Hutchinson,  the 
anti-slavery  singer;  Kate  Field,  the  writer,  and  Frederick  Doug- 
lass, the  orator. 

Calling  the  great  concourse  to  order.  Commissioner  Phelan 
spoke  as  follows: 

ADDRESS   OF   JAMES   D.    PHELAN,    VICE-PRESIDENT    OF    THE   STATE 

COMMISSION. 

Governor  Markham,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  California 
has  a  special  reason  to  join  in  this  Columbian  Exposition, 
inspired  as  it  is  by  the  heroism  and  achievements  of  that  great 
type  of  the  Spanish  navigator,  Christopher  Columbus;  for  only 
fifty  years  after  the  discovery  of  America,  the  seamen  of  Spain, 
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under  Cabrillo,  discovered  the  California  coast,  and  subsequently 
settled  the  country.  And  so  we  Californians  join,  I  say,  with 
special  interest  in  celebrating  the  magnificent  services  to  civiliza- 
tion performed  by  Spain. 

But  in  this  practical  age  we  are  not  actuated  entirely  by  sen- 
timent. Californians  had  also  other  reasons  for  coming  to  Chi- 
cago. We  came  here  to  show  the  part  we  are  playing  on  the 
great  stage  of  the  world.  We  came  here  to  show  the  develop- 
ment of  the  State  since  the  American  occupation  in  1846.  We 
came  here  to  enlarge  our  markets  and  invite  a  new  immigration. 
These  were  our  objects,  and  therein  you  will  find  the  meaning 
of  our  building  and  our  exhibits.  In  the  Spanish  mission  archi- 
tecture of  our  building  we  honor  Spain;  in  our  display,  we  trust, 
we  honor  California. 

You  may  notice  there*  is  an  inscription  somewhere  in  the 
building,  bearing  a  sentiment  which  will  find  eager  response  in 
every  California  heart:  **  California  esto  perpetua."  A  country- 
man was  observed  the  other  day  to  pause  and  endeavor  to 
interpret  its  hidden  meaning.  He  repeated  the  legend  several 
times,  and  finally  said:  **  I  have  it.  California  is  perfect!" 
"Another  Californian  brag,"  added  he. 

Perhaps  Californians  are  boastful,  but  can  you  blame  them  for 
it?  It  is  no  empty  boast.  It  is  prompted  by  that  pride  which 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  who  has  lived  in  California  feels  at 
home  and  abroad  —  a  sentiment  that  grows  with  their  travels  in 
other  lands,  and  is,  therefore,  not  provincial.  It  is  not  selfish, 
for  all  mankind  are  invited  to  share  it. 

I  would  answeV  the  countryman:  We  have  brought  this 
exhibit  here  to  make  good  our  boast.  With  a  sparse  population 
— less  than  that  of  Chicago — we  have  a  marvelous  production  of 
fruits,  grains,  and  gold. 

We  have  here  on  view  exhibits  of  fine  arts  and  of  educational 
progress.  We  offer  these  things  in  evidence  of  what  we  have 
done  and  what  we  are  capable  of  doing,  and  what  possibilities, 
grand  beyond  speech,  are  awaiting  in  the  future  the  march 
of  population. 

These  fruits,  free  in  their  habitat  from  wintry  blasts — a  con- 
dition of  their  growth — we  offer  in  evidence  of  not  only  a  pro- 
ductive soil,  but  a  genial  sky  —  the  climate  of  California. 
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And  so,  sir,  having  gathered  this  exhibit  together,  and  set  it 
up  for  these  purposes  in  our  State  building,  in  the  name  of  the 
California  World's  Fair  Commission,  I  transfer  it  to  you  for  the 
people  of  the  State,  and  now  hand  you  the  keys  as  emblematic 
of  the  transfer. 

Governor  Markham,  accepting  the  keys  thus  presented, 
responded  as  follows: 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  first  desire  to 
exj^ress  thanks  to  Almighty  God,  and  to  the  people  of  these 
United  States,  that  California  was  permitted  to  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  great  family  of  States,  of  which  every  American 
citizen  is  so  justly  proud. 

Sir,  when  I  behold  the  magnitude  and  grandeur  of  this,  the 
greatest  exposition  the  world  has  ever  known  —  when  I  consider 
the  vastne.^s  of  the  undertaking,  and  the  energy  and  determination 
manifested  by  all  to  make  it  worthy  in  every  respect  of  the  great 
event  which  it  commemorates,  and  thus  to  crown  the  century 
with  an  exhibition  that  shall  go  down  to  posterity  as  the  expo- 
nent of  our  industrial  and  intellectual  progress  —  I  am  more 
than  delighted  to  extend  to  the  managers  California's  hearty 
greeting  and  emphatic  commendation  of  their  efforts,  and  to 
congratulate  them  upon  the  success  already  attained,  and  upon 
that  which  is  sure  to  mark  the  completion  of  their  labors. 

CALIFORNIA    EARNED    HER    POSITION. 

Mr.  President,  while  thus  acknowledging  our  appreciation  of 
the  many  blessings  that  we  as  a  people  have  received  in  thus 
being  permitted  to  join  the  great  sisterhood  of  States,  I  desire 
to  briefly  mention  what  California  has  done,  and  what  she  bids 
fair  to  do,  in  return  for  this  exalted  privilege  of  statehood. 

Forty-three  years  ago  she  was  admitted  into  the  Union,  and 
to-day  she  has  less  than  1,500,000  of  inhabitants.  Yet  when 
I  tell  you  what  her  handful  of  people  have  accomplished,  not 
only  for  California,  but  for  the  whole  country,  I  am  sure  you 
will  concede  that  she  has  justly  earned  her  high  position  among 
the  newer  States  of  the  Union,  and  will  command  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  the  whole  country.  Those  who  know  her  best 
love  her  most,  and  appreciate  most  highly  the  thrift,  energy, 
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enterprise,  and  intelligence  of  her  people.  I  can  say,  without 
offense,  that  they  are  in  truth  the  most  enterprising  people  of 
any  State  in  the  Union,  for  California  numbers  among  her 
inhabitants  persons  from  nearly  every  precinct  in  the  United 
States,  and  from  almost  every  country  under  the  sun,  and  I 
think  a  little  reflection  upon  the  part  of  each  will  convince  you 
that  those  who  have  emigrated  from  your  immediate  neighbor, 
hoods  to  California  are  somewhat  above  the  average  of  citizens. 
As  so  many  of  our  people  have  emigrated  from  other  States,  it 
is  only  fair  to  say  that  what  faults  they  have  should  be  charged 
rather  to  their  early  education  than  to  California,  for  we  know 
our  native  sons  and  daughters  are  perfection. 

DIFFICULTIES   OVERCOME. 

California  is  one  thousand  miles  by  road  from  north  to  south, 
and  in  many  places  more  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  by 
road  from  east  to  west.  Immense  mountain  ranges  have  been 
overcome;  thirty  to  forty  rivers  and  hundreds  of  mountain 
streams  have  been  bridged  and  protected;  great  valleys,  deserts, 
and  plains  converted  into  farms,  orchards,  and  gardens;  dense 
forests  penetrated  and  subdued;  the  three-  thousand  miles  sepa- 
rating us  from  our  extreme  eastern  markets  overcome;  railroads 
have  been  constructed  and  supported;  wagon  roads  have  been 
built  in  every  direction;  fences,  school-houses,  towns,  villages, 
and  cities  have  been  built;  immense  irrigation  works  constructed; 
new  enterprises  of  every  description  created  and  cared  for;  and 
all  this  accomplished  within  the  last  forty-three  years  by  a  popu- 
lation averaging  for  that  time  less  than  seven  hundred  thousand 
people. 

These  facts  demonstrate  two  truths:  first,  that  the  people  of 
the  State  must  be  all  I  have  said  of  them;  and  second,  that  she 
possesses  resources  beyond  the  conception  of  the  ordinary  man. 
Otherwise  such  results  in  so  short  a  period  of  time,  with  so  lim- 
ited a  population,  could  never  have  been  accomplished. 

THE    GOLD    OF    CALIFORNIA. 

While  we  are  all  proud  of  the  financial  standing  of  this  nation, 
California  must  be  credited  with  furnishing  the  gold  that  saved 
this  country  in  her  direst  need.     And,  sir,  let  me  say  right  here 
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that  three-fourths  of  that  gold  was  taken  away  without  leaving 
to  California  a  farthing  to  show  for  it,  so  far  as  her  internal  wel- 
fare was  concerned;  in  fact,  but  a  small  portion  of  it  was  left 
to  California  for  the  exclusive  use  of  Californians.  Yet  it  saved 
the  financial  credit  of  the  nation  and  placed  her  in  the  prosper- 
ous condition  she  occupies  to-day.  The  nation  is  welcome  to  it, 
for  California  can  still  "keep  house"  without  it,  and  she  is  able 
to  continue  doing  these  charitable  acts  with  her  usual  becoming 
modesty. 

Between  the  years  1848  and  1878  California  produced  for  the 
use  of  this  country  $1,185,550,000  in  gold,  and  since  1878,  $220,- 
000,000.  In  addition  to  this  she  has  produced  many  millions  in 
silver,  all  of  which  she  has  contributed  to  the  financial  interests 
of  the  whole  country.  It  is  safe  to  say  that,  locked  up  in  our  hills 
to-day,  awaiting  the  action  of  the  Federal  Government  to  aid  in 
its  extraction,  we  have  as  much  gold  as  has  already  been  taken 
out;  and  I  am  convinced  that  this  Government  can  resort  to  no 
means  so  certain,  so  speedy,  and  so  economical  for  furnishing  it 
with  gold  to  restore  its  depleted  treasury  as  to  permit  hydraulic 
mining,  now  enjoined  in  the  Federal  courts,  to  be  carried  on  in 
such  a  manner  as  not  to  destroy  agricultural  and  horticultural 
interests.  It  can  be  done,  and  it  will  be  done,  and  this  country 
must  soon  earnestly  undertake  the  work  as  a  national  enterprise 
and  carry  it  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

CALIFORNIA    AS    A    STATE. 

So  much  for  what  California  has  done  for  the  nation.  Let 
me  now  briefly  state  what  she  has  done  toward  making  herself  a 
worthy  sister,  an  important  factor  in  the  great  combination  of 
States,  a  component  part  of  this  great  republic.  Cut  off  all  com- 
munication with  the  outside  world  and,  owing  to  our  geograph- 
ical and  topographical  position,  we  could  still  live  upon  our  own 
resources,  and  enjoy  all  the  necessities  as  well  as  the  luxuries 
of  life. 

To  say  nothing  of  the  scientific  inventions  with  which  she 
has  enriched  mankind,  she  has  taught  the  world  advanced  les- 
sons in  mining  and  the  laws  governing  it.  She  has  invented  and 
put  into  practical  use  the  most  successful  mining  machinery  ever 
constructed,  thus  saving  the  mining  industries  of  this  country 
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millions  upon  millions  of  dollars  annually.  She  has  taught  the 
people  that  dangers,  hardships,  privations,  sufferings,  and  toil 
can  be  endured  if  only  the  individual  wills  it.  She  has  furnished 
the  men  and  the  brains  that  conceived,  planned,  and  carried  to  a 
successful  termination  the  scheme  of  binding  this  country 
together  with  tie  and  rail,  making  it  possible  for  me  in  less  than 
four  days  to  sweep  across  the  great  expanse  of  country  sepa- 
rating San  Francisco  from  Chicago.  It  may  seem  easy  now,  but 
how  was  it  w^hen  the  idea  originated  wiih  these  men? 

HORTICULTURE,    VITICULTURE,  ETC. 

Slie  has  taken  the  lead  in  horticulture  and  viticulture,  and 
stands  preiMiiinent  to-day  as  the  great  fruit  garden  of  the 
nation.  Indeed,  I  may  s.iy  without  fear  of  contradiction  that 
within  the  last  twenty  years  she  has  placed  the  business  of  horti- 
culture upon  a  scientific  basis,  and  elevated  it  to  a  place  among 
the  arts.  To-day  the  most  intelligent  men  of  the  State  are 
engaged  in  this  pursuit.  The  cultivation  of  fruit  is  alluring  the 
cultivated  people  from  all  over  the  country  to  California,  and  is 
thus  creating  a  class  of  country  gentlemen,  whose  culture,  refine- 
ment, and  generous  living  have  no  equal  in  any  other  State,  and 
in  no  other  pursuit.     . 

Within  the  last  twelve  years  this  industry  has  made  most 
wonderful  strides.  In  iS8o  our  shipments  w-ere  only  about  500 
carloads  of  dried,  canned,  and  green  fruit.  In  1892  they  reached 
the  enormous  figure  of  20,495  carloads,  and  the  number  is  con- 
stantly increasing.  These  products  have  almost  ceased  to  be 
luxuries,  and  are  fast  becoming  necessities.  The  production  of 
the  grape  and  the  olive  has  made  most  wonderful  advance  in  our 
State  during  the  same  period.  But  the  money,  enterprise,  and 
intelligence  engaged  in  these  pursuits  have  had  to  contend  with 
the  difficulties  incident  to  competition  with  countries  whose 
inhabitants  have  profited  by  the  accumulated  experience  which 
generation  after  generation  engaged  in  these  pursuits  has  con- 
ferred. They  have  likewise  been  brought  into  competition  with 
the  cheapest  of  labor,  which  California  can  not  and  will  not 
tolerate  in  any  branch  of  her  industries,  believing  as  she  does 
that  well-paid  labor  is  tiie  cheapest  and  most  beneficial  in  the 
world. 
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Our  raisins  and  prunes  are  sure  to  displace  all  foreign  im- 
portations, and  our  oranges  and  nuts  have  captured  the  field.  I 
may  mention  that  the  gross  yield  of  fruits,  nuts,  raisins,  wines, 
etc.,  aggregated  last  year  almost  $33,000,000;  our  wheat  crop  was 
40,000,000  bushels,  and  other  grains  were  in  proportion.  Our 
inexhaustible  supply  of  redwood  lumber,  found  nowhere  else  in 
the  world,  is  called  for  by  every  country  under  the  sun.  But  I 
might  talk  to  you  for  hours  and  then  could  not  enumerate  all 
the  resources,  advantages,  and  enterprises  imperfectly  mentioned 
here.  I  have  trespassed  upon  the  good  nature  of  those  present 
simply  to  let  you  know  in  my  imperfect  way  that  we  have  earned 
our  position  among  the  States  of  the  Union. 

POLICY    OF    CALIFORNIANS. 

Let  me  speak  a  word  in  regard  to  the  policy  of  Californians. 
Her  people  have  always  appreciated  the  fact  that  every  person 
and  every  State  should  contribute  something  toward  the  general 
welfare  of  the  race,  and  accordingly  California  began  early  to 
care  for  her  poor,  her  orphans,  and  every  class  of  unfortunates 
within  her  borders,  until  to-day  no  State  in  the  Union  is  so 
liberal.  She  early  took  upon  herself  the  education  of  her 
children,  and  her  public  and  normal  schools  and  State  University 
-are  the  pride  of  our  people. 

FINANCES. 

Notwithstanding  this  great  liberality  in  public  affairs,  the 
State  is  out  of  debt,  owing  not  a  dollar  except  to* herself.  She 
has  a  small  bonded  indebtedness,  but  it  is  for-  school  and  uni- 
versity purposes,  and  therefore  she  owes  it  to  her  own  especial 
wards.  Her  public  buildings  are  all  modern,  convenient,  sub- 
stantial, and  complete  in  their  appointments,  and  our  public 
school  buildings  are  indeed  a  credit  to  any  state  or  to  any  com- 
munity. Her  taxes  are  promptly  paid  and  her  appropriations 
liberal.  She  does  nothing  she  can  not  do  well.  We  have  in  our 
savings  banks  about  $133,000,000,  and  the  Bank  Commissioners 
estimate  that  two-thirds  of  this  amount  belongs  to  the  laboring 
classes.  Our  banks,  with  very  few  exceptions,  are  in  splendid 
•  condition,  and  our  building  and  loan  associations  have  at  least 
:^3o,ooo,ooo,  which  also   belongs    largely    to    laboring    people. 
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These  items  certainly  show  that  our  State  is  in  a  most  excellent 
financial  condition. 

world's  fair  appropriation. 

I  believe  that  the  bill  which  passed  the  Legislature,  appropri- 
ating $300,000  for  the  purpose  of  having  our  State  represented 
properly  at  this  time,  was  the  first  appropriation  passed  by  any 
.state  in  the  Union,  and  that  no  state  in  the  Union,  except  the 
great  State  of  Illinois,  has  appropriated  a  larger  sum.  It  was. 
indeed  a  liberal  appropriation  for  less  than  a  million  and  a  half 
of  people  to  make.  But  we  have  made  it,  and,  Mr.  President,  at 
your  request  I  am  here  to-day  to  find  out  what  you  have  done, 
what  you  propose  to  do,  and  to  accept  from  you  this  building  on 
behalf  of  our  State. 

THE    STATE   COMMISSION. 

The  bill  creating  this  Commission  provided,  among  other 
things,  that  the  Governor  should  appoint  a  commissioner  from 
each  of  the  seven  congressional  districts  of  the  State,  divided 
between  the  two  great  political  parties.  In  compliance  with 
these  provisions  I  appointed  this  Commission,  and  selected,  as  I 
believe,  the  very  best  man  for  the  position  in  each  district,  and 
turned  the  whole  management  over  to  them,  believing  that  the 
interests  of  the  people  would  be  better  subserved  by  placing  the 
management  absolutely  in  their  hands,  untrammeled  in  any 
manner.  It  has  been  to  you,  gentlemen  of  the  Commission,  a 
thankless  task,  without  pay,  but  full  of  annoyances  and  diffi- 
culties, and  will  so  continue  to  the  end;  yet  your  patriotic  devo- 
tion to  the  interests  of  our  State  should  stimulate  you,  notwith- 
standing all  these  difficulties,  to  bend  every  energy  in  the  direc- 
tion of  absolute,  unqualified  success.  You  are  Californians,  and. 
represent  a  people  and  a  Stale  that  will  tolerate  nothing  I'ess 
than  unqualified  success;  and  if  to  accomplish  this  you  are 
obliged  to  die  in  the  harness,  we  will  mourn  your  loss,  erect 
suitable  monuments  to  your  memory,  and  at  once  begin  prep- 
arations for  the  next  World's  Fair. 

our  buildino. 

This  building  is  indeed  a  typical  California  building,  and  as 
marked  in  every  feature  as  California  itself.     Unlike  California 
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in  one  particular,  it  has  been  a  little  slow.  The  building,  to 
have  been  thoroughly  Californian,  should  have  been  completed 
at  least  a  month  ahead  of  all  other  buildings  on  these  grounds, 
I  am  satisfied,  however,  that  you  have  done  your  best,  under  all 
the  circumstances,  and  the  people  will,  when  fully  advised,  be  con- 
tent, provided  that  from  this  time  on  California's  real  worth  and 
importance  are  properly  presented  to  the  visiting  world.  Let  us 
hope  that  you  have  selected  thoroughly  informed  attendants,. 
who  are  familiar  with  every  detail  under  their  charge.  They 
should  be  instructed  that  their  statements  to  strangers  must  be 
candid,  conservative,  and  truthful,  and  that  at  all  limes  their 
attentions  to  visitors  must  be  courteous. 

EVERYBODY    THANKED. 

Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  of  this  Commission,  I  take 
pleasure  in  expressing  to  you  my  thanks  for  the  faithful,  intelli- 
gent, and  earnest  manner  in  which  you  have  performed  your 
arduous  duties. 

This  building  is  indeed  a  credit  to  Califprnia  and  the  whole 
country,  and  its  contents  will,  I  am  sure,  attract  the  attention  of 
every  thoughtful  person  who  shall  visit  these  grounds.  I  am 
confident  that  the  whole  State  will  respond  from  time  to  time  to 
your  demands,  and  that  these  attractions  will  be  increased  rather 
than  diminished. 

Mr.  President,  as  Governor  of  California,  I  now  accept  your 
tender  of  this  magnificent  building,  and  thank  you  again,  in 
behalf  of  our  people,  for  the  discharge  of  your  duties. 

NATIONAL    COMMISSIONERS. 

I  desire  also  to  thank  the  three  National  Commissioners  from 
our  State,  and  especially  the  Hon.  M.  H.  de  Young,  for  the 
earnest,  zealous,  and  patriotic  efforts  put  forth  at  all  times  in 
behalf  of  California's  interests.  Much,  indeed,  is  due  to  those 
well-directed  efforts.  I  desire  at  this  time  to  express  our  appre- 
ciation of  the  presence  of  the  distinguished  visitors  who  have  so 
highly  honored  us  on  this  occasion,  and  to  them,  and  to  the  peo- 
ple generally,  I  extend  California's  hearty  greeting,  trusting  that 
you  will  soon  visit  our  State,  and  on  behalf  of  my  people  I  ex- 
teni  to  you,  and  to  each  of  you,  a  most  cordial  invitation,  assur- 
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ing  you  that  we  can  easily  accogimodate  ten  times  the  number 
we  now  have,  and  that  the  opportunities  for  success  are  as  good 
as,  if  not  better  than  at  any  other  time.  Ladies  and  gentlemen, 
I  thank  you  for  your  kind  attention. 

The  band  played  a  medley  of  patriotic  airs  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  Governor's  speech.  President  Palmer  of  the  National 
Commission  was  the  next  speaker.  He  was  in  his  happiest  vein, 
and  his  sallies  pleased  the  audience. 

I  came  near  being  a  Californian,  said  President  Palmer. 
In  my  youthful  days,  when  I  was  in  Rio  Janeiro,  and  broke,  I 
tried  to  get  passage  on  a  Spanish  transport  to  the  Golden  Gate. 
I  came  near  getting  it,  but  a  slip  intervened,  and  I  was  invited 
to  come  home  instead.  If  1  had  gone  to  California,  I  might  have 
been  either  under  the  sod  or  a  millionaire,  and  I  sometimes  think 
that  the  former  class  have  better  times  than  the  latter.  I  con- 
gratulate the  people  of  California  on  combining  the  esthetic,  the 
social,  and  the  commercial  in  their  State  building.  These  State 
buildings  are  one  of  the  most  admirable  features  of  the  Fair. 
They  teach  the  unity,  and  yet  the  diversity  of  the  States,  and  pro- 
claim the  brotherhood  of  mankind.  Men  and  women  of  Califor- 
nia, your  State  is  a  pride  to  the  Union,  and  your  people  are  a 
pride  to  their  State. 

More  music  intervened,  and  M.  H.  de  Young,  National  Com- 
missioner from  California,  was  called  on  to  address  the  multi- 
tude. 

Mr.  de  Young  said  in  part  as  follows: 

The  only  subject  we  have  before  us  to-day  is  California. 
When  you  think  of  the  fact  that  it  is  only  about  forty  years  since 
California  first  began  to  walk,  there  seems  to  be  yet  room  to 
talk  of  its  wonders  and  greatness.  We  date  our  material  ad- 
vance from  1865,  for  it  has  been  scarcely  twenty  years  since  we 
ceased  to  be  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  Union,  yet  in  that  time 
we  have  made  of  it  not  only  the  greatest  gold-producing  State 
in  the  country,  but  the  greatest  olive,  wine,  and  beet  State  in 
America  as  well. 

Many  years  ago,  in  the  good  old  traditional  days,  "  in  the 
days  of  old,  the  days  of  gold,"  our  people  turned  all  their  efforts 
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toward  wresting  the  golden  nuggets  from  the  bosom  of  the  earth. 
Then  they  built  cities  and  towns,  houses  and  mills;  but  later  they 
moved  on  and  on,  and  left  these  signs  of  civilization  to  rust  and 
decay.  But  cooler  heads  returned,  and  to  these  are  due  the 
present  building  up  of  the  State.  There  was  something  left  for 
them — not  in  the  mountains,  but  in  the  soil  —  and  now  every 
year  is  returning  wealth  more  and  more.  We  exchanged  our 
golden  nugget  for  our  golden  orange. 

I  want  to  thank  the  State  Board,  on  behalf  of  the  National 
•Commission,  for  the  splendid  work  it  has  done  in  combining  these 
•displays  of  our  wonderful  products.  I  wish,  also,  to  thank  the 
lady  managers.  The}',  too,  have  done  much  toward  making  our 
-e.xhibit  attractive,  and  their  just  credit  should  not  be  denied  them. 

SPEECH    OF    J.   M.  SAMUELS,    CHIEF    OF    THE    DEPARTMENT 
OF    HORTICULTURE. 

I  feel  it  is  my  duty  to  express  my  appreciation  of  what  Cali- 
fornia lias  done  for  the  Department  of  Horticulture.  The  State 
has  occupied  every  foot  of  space  assigned  to  her  in  the  several 
•divisions  of  the  department  with  a  magnificent  display,  besides 
appropriating  the  entire  area  relinquished  by  other  more  tardy 
or  less  enterprising  commonwealths.  It  is  but  just  to  the  enter- 
prise of  your  citizens  to  state  the  fact  that  Caiifornians  are  at  the 
present  time  pre-eminently  in  the  lead  of  all  exhibitors  in  the 
Department  of  Horticulture.  To  those  familiar  with  your  varied 
and  wonderful  resources,  and  the  intelligence  and  energy  of  your 
■citizens,  this  is  naturally  expected. 

The  first  evidences  that  you  intended  to  distance  all  com- 
petitors came  in  the  way  of  **  kicks."  Here  was  the  most  con- 
vincing proof  that  you  intended  doing  something.  I  was  pleased 
to  note  this  evidence  of  your  earnestness,  and  knew  sooner  or 
later  you  would  take  the  place  of  the  fellow  who  readily  agreed 
to  accept  whatever  was  offered,  and  was  even  willing  to  cut  that 
half  in  two. 

Gentlemen,  I  am  profoundly  grateful  to  you  for  your  untiring 
interest  in  the  Department  of  Horticulture,  and  the  ready  response 
you  have  made  to  every  request  made  by  me,  and  wish  I  could 
induce  the  press  and  the  public  more  thoroughly  to  understand 
the  sacrifices  you  are  making  to  keep  up  a  continual  fruit  dis- 
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play,  something  that  has  never  been  attempted  at  any  fair 
before.  Your  exhibits  in  pomology,  floriculture,  horticulture, 
and  arboriculture  are  but  a  meager  representation  of  what  you 
intend  to  have  in  the  future,  but  they  are  now  the  wonder  and 
admiration  of  all  nations. 

Miss  Kate  Field  was  then  introduced,  and  was  asked  to  speak 
upon  "The  Gospel  of  the  Grape."     Miss  Field  said  in  part: 

This  is  no  place  for  speech-making.  It  is  a  time  and  place 
when  we  should  all  unite  in  a  mighty  hallelujah  to  God  and  man 
for  this,  the  greatest  spectacle  the  universe  has  ever  seen.  Pres- 
ident Palmer  said  a  few  moments  ago  that  he  had  never  been  in 
California;  but  I  have  lived  there,  and  know  it  from  Shasta  in 
the  north  to  beautiful  San  Diego  in  the  south.  I  loved  every 
part  of  the  great  State,  and  while  there  I  learned  a  very  great 
lesson.  I  mean  a  lesson  in  the  gospel  of  temperance,  for  I 
believe  that  that  cause  will  be  advanced  more  by  the  use  of  good 
pure  wine,  in  place  of  degrading  liquors,  than  through  any  other 
medium. 

Your  Governor  says  Calif ornians  are  perfect;  but  since  I  am 
a  semi-Calif ornian,  I  can  say  they  are  no  better  than  the  rest  of 
us.  The  typical  American  has  not  yet  been  born,  but  will  be 
about  two  hundred  years  hence.  When  he  does  make  his  appear- 
ance on  this  earth,  he  will.come  from  California. 

John  W.  Hutchinson  then  sang  a  California  song,  composed 
by  his  brother  Jesse  when  crossing. the  plains  forty  years  before, 
and  responded  to  the  hearty  encore  which  followed  with  "The 
Old  Granite  State." 

This  concluded  the  program,  when  the  call  went  up  fron> 
the  audience  for  "  Douglass!  Douglass!"  As  his  words  were  not 
preserved,  a  quotation  is  made  from  the  letter  of  a  correspondent^ 
written  upon  the  occasion,  for  the  Oakland  Times  of  California: 

Perhaps  I  should  have  rested  satisfied,  too,  only  something 
strange,  not  down  on  the  program,  happened.  In  the  sea  of 
heads  below  appeared  the  dark  face  and  white  mane  of  Frederick 
Douglass.  Some  one,  who  acted  from  a  wiser  impulse  than  he 
knew,  invited  the  old  war- horse  upon  the  platform,  where  he  sat 
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quietly  to  the  end.  But  when  all  were  about  to  depart,  there 
came  a  tremendous  call  from  below  of  "  Douglass!  Douglass!*' 

He  was  then  invited  to  speak,  and  stepped  forward.  He  is, 
undoubtedly,  negroesque  in  conformation  of  feature,  but  an  im- 
pressive figure,  crowned  with  that  snowy  mane.  It  seemed  to  me 
his  lips  trembled  as  he  began,  as  if  some  great  thought  was 
struggling  for  utterance,  and  he  had  to  keep  it  back  till  the  right 
moment  came.  How  beautifully  he  spoke  of  California  as  one  of 
the  first  born  of  the  States  into  liberty.  And- then  he  continued 
in  the  same  strain,  in  essence  of  the  idea  that  greater  than  our 
products  of  fruit  or  our  gold  was  that  spirit  in  ourselves  which 
could  invite  him  from  the  audience  to  the  platform  in  recognition 
of  the  fact  of  the  brotherhood  of  m^n,  which  existed  beyond 
State  or  country,  tribe  or  class,  or  even  race;  and  that  while  we 
extolled  our  State,  that  we  might  not  forget  that  which  was  a 
greater  element  still  to  speak  of  in  our  success,  the  true  man- 
hood and  the  true  womanhood  of  our  people. 

By  this  time  I  began  to  thrill.  It  seemed  to  me  that  this  was 
what  I  was  waiting  for.  I  can  not  express  the  thoughts  which 
he  awakened  by  his  calm,  majestic  utterance,  which  seemed  a 
prophecy,  that  some  day  our  California  would  become  the 
mother  of  great  men  and  women. — Oakland  Times, 

The  exercises  were  continued  upstairs  in  the  reception  rooms 
by  the  singing  of  a  local  California* song  entitled,  "The  Sunset 
Land;  or,  Beside  the  Golden  Gate,''  by  a  quartette  of  Cali- 
fornia young  folks.  In  the  meantime  the  guests  of  the  occasion 
were  plentifully  supplied  with  refreshments  of  California  fruits 
and  wines.  And  not  till  twilight  came  on  did  the  day  of  dedi- 
cation come  to  an  end. 


RECEPTION 

TO 

CALIFORNIAN    SCHOOL    CHILDREN, 

JlNE    2f,    1893. 


A  notable  day  in  the  history  of  the  ('alifornia  Building  was 
that  set  apart  for  the  entertainment  of  the  Californian  school 
children  Avho  were  brought  to  the  Columbian  Exposition  under 
the  auspices  of  the  San  Francisco  Examiner. 

The  central  bridge  of  the  building  was  beautifully  decorated 
with  potted  ferns  and  palms,  the  tables  adorned  with  scattered 
blossoms  of  many  hues  —  especially  pansies  —  and  there  was 
spread  a  feast  of  native  fruits  and  products  of  many  kinds. 

There  sat  about  the  tables  the  following  guests  :  Mrs.  O. 
Black,  otherwise  known  as  "  Annie  Laurie,"  the  special  corre- 
spondent of  the  Examiner  J  Mr.  O.  Black,  the  business  manager 
of  the  excursion  ;  Dr.  C.  T.  Deane,  the  physician  to  the  children; 
and  the  children,  whose  names  are  as  follows  :  Tennie  Morgan, 
Annie  Hotchkiss,  Annie  May  Bell,  Anna  F.  Eraser,  Stella  Klau- 
ber,  Nellie  C.  Lamont,  Anna  Bradley,  Agnes  Lawson,  Mabel 
Thomas,  Jennie  Peterson,  Annie  Condon,  Lucile  Bailey,  Marian 
Cummings,  John  Reimers.  Fred  C.  Dorety,  Mack  Love,  Fred 
Allen,  Edwin  McMurray,  Wayne  McCloud,  Harry  Blohme,  Har- 
rison S.  Robinson. 

In  addition  to  these  were  Governor  Markham,  the  members 
of  the  California  Commission,  the  ladies  of  the  California 
Building  and  their  friends,  members  of  the  press,  and  others. 
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As  they  gathered,  the  song  "Beside  the  Golden  Gate  "  was  sung 
by  the  California  Quartette. 

After  all  were  seated,  the  address  of  welcome  was  given  by 
Mrs.  E.  O.  Smith,  president  of  the  Board  of  Lady  Managers  : 
Dear  Representatwes  of  the  Public  School  System  of  California: 

It  is  especially  fitting  that  the  women  of  California  should  be 
the  first  to  welcome  you  here.  Primarily,  because  you  are  our 
children,  and  as  such  dear  to  every  one  of  us.  Next,  because  you 
are  our  brightest  children,  for  we  know  that  only  through  great 
diligence  and  perseverance,  united  with  geniu?,  have  you  been 
selected  from  among  two  hundred  thousand  or  more  of  young 
school  children  and  made  the  recipients  of  the  greatest  prize  that 
was  ever  offered  to  any  set  of  children,  viz.,  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner's  prize  of  a  trip  across  the  continent  and  a  two  weeks' 
visit  to  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition. 

But,  outside  of  any  merit  in  yourselves,  we  should  welcome 
you  as  the  representatives  of  our  great  public  school  system. 
You  may  not  be  aware  of  the  truth  of  what  I  am  going  to  say, 
and  I  am  sure  it  will  cause  a  blUvSh  to  mantle  your  cheeks  when 
I  tell  you  that  there  are  many  people  living  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  who  are  satisfied  that  California  is  the  most  desirable 
spot  for  a  home  in  the  world,  and  who  would  be  glad  to  go  there 
and  enjoy  its  many  advantages  of  soil  and  climate*  but  who  hesi- 
tate solely  on  account  of  the  supposed  lack  of  opportunities  for 
the  education  of  their  children. 

Having  devoted  a  portion  of  my  life  to  teaching  in  the  East- 
ern States,  my  attention  has  naturally  been  turned  in  the  direc- 
tion of  education  ;  and  I  am  proud  to  say  that  the  public  schools 
of  California  are  superior  to  those  of  many  Eastern  States,  and 
inferior  to  none.  Many  teachers  have  gone  to  California  from 
Eastern  public  schools  and  seminaries,  expecting  to  teach  in  our 
public  schools,  and  have  failed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
California  examining  boards,  and  been  obliged  to  turn  their 
attention  to  other  employments. 

When  you  go  into  a  new  country  you  judge  of  the  character, 
refinement,  and  progress  of  the  people  by  the  houses  in  which 
they  live;  so  you  judge  of  the  religious  interest  and  standing 
by  the  churches;  so  of  schools,  and  I  challenge  any  State  in  the 
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Union  to  show  a  better  average  of  school  buildings  than  Cal- 
ifornia. 

Photographs  of  these  we  have  brought  here,  accompanied  by 
carefully  prepared  statistics,  which  on  examination  will  prove 
my  statement.  But  we  have  done  more ;  we  have  brought  you 
here,  twenty-one  living  representatives  to  testify  to  the  interest 
that  we  feel  in  educational  matters,  and  much  is  expected  of  you. 
It  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  become  the  standard-bearers  of 
the  system  which  you  represent  here.  You  must  feel  yourselves 
called  upon  to  rise  in  its  defense,  whenever  and  wherever  it  is 
attacked,  and  to  pursue  your  work  with  such  devotion  as  to 
enable  you  to  reflect  credit  upon  it  and  upon  those  who  have 
made  it  possible  for  you  to  be  here  with  us  to-day. 

Dear  children,  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  cast  a  shade  of  gloom 
over  this  brilliant  occasion  by  an  allusion  to  an  event  of  great 
sadness.  The  flags  on  this  beautiful  building  have  just  been  hung 
at  half-mast,  as  the  wires  have  this  day  brought  us  the  news  of 
the  sudden  death  of  Hon.  Leland  Stanford,  the  great  philan- 
thropist, who  has  done  more  for  the  education  of  the  masses  than 
any  man  in  California,  perhaps  in  the  world.  Let  us  stop  and 
drop  a  tear  of  sympathy  for  his  bereaved  wife,  who  has  so  nobly 
seconded  his  efforts;  and  while  we  honor  him  and  mourn  our 
great  loss,  let  us  rejoice  that  we  have  her  yet  with  us  to  carry  out 
his  wonderful  designs. 

In  response  to  this  Mrs.  O.  Black  (Annie  Laurie)  thanked  the 
ladies  of  the  California  Building  for  the  honor  they  had  conferred 
upon  the  children  —  though  it  seemed  only  a  natural  thing  to  be 
made  welcome  in  the  California  Building. 

The  children  were  then  addressed  by  Governor  Markham  in 
a  pleasant  informal  style.  Souvenirs  of  the  different  counties  of 
the  State  were  presented  to  them,  and  the  hospitality  of  the 
State  enjoyed,  after  which  they  were  given  the  freedom  of  the 
building,  and  thus  ended  for  the  Californians  one  of  the 
pleasantest  days  of  the  Exposition. 


R  E  C  E  P  T  I'O  N 

TO 

MADGE    MORRIS   WAGNER, 

Author  of  the  "  New  Liberty  Bell." 


On  July  6,  1893,  a  reception  was  held  in  the  Art  Gallery  of 
the  California  Building  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Madge  Morris  Wagner 
of  San  Diego,  Cal.,  in  order  to  give  special  recognition  to 
the  fact  that  it  was  a  Californian  woman  whose  poem  had  given 
birth  to  the  new  Liberty  Bell. 

The  reception  was  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  ladies  of 
the  California  Building,  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Hart  of  Los  Angeles  pre- 
siding. 

The  programme  was  as  follows: 

Music:  California  State  song,  **The  Sunset  Land,"  com- 
posed by  Prof.  Carlos  Troyer  of  San  Francisco,  and  sung  by  the 
California  Quartette,  Miss  Genevieve  D.  Cummins  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, Miss  Katharine  Smith  of  San  Jose,  Col.  J.  A.  Cplquhoun  of 
Alameda,  Mr.  Lionel  Wells  of  Los  Angeles. 

Address  of  welcome,  by  Mrs.  E.  O.  Smith,  president  of  the 
Board  of  Lady  Managers. 

Mrs,  Smith's  address  was  as  follows: 

Many  years  ago  there  appeared  in  the  Daily  Mercury,  z,  paper 
published  in  San  Jose,  Cal.,  a  poem  entitled  "  Liberty's  Bell." 
It  came  in  response  to  a  call  from  the  editor  of  that  paper  for  a 
patriotic  poem.  The  author  was  Madge  Morris.  She  was  not 
entirely  unknown  to  fame,  as  her  inspirational  poems  had  found 
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a  place  in  the  periodicals  of  the  day,  and  were  held  as  treasurer 
in  many  scrap-books,  where  they  had  been  carefully  placed  by 
those  who  had  caught  their  real  poetic  merit. 

The  "  Liberty's  Bell  "  poem  was  received  with  favor,  creating  a 
slight  ripple  in  the  literary  world,  and  then  passed  out  of  sight 
for  a  time.  This  was  the  first  act  in  the  production  of  the 
Columbian  Liberty  Bell.  Some  years  afterward  the  poem 
arrested  the  attention  of  a  passing  reader,  who,  catching  its  inspi- 
ration, enacted  the  second  part  by  cutting  it  out  and  pasting  it  in  a 
conspicuous  place  in  a  public  building  to  await  the  coming  of  the 
actor  of  the  third  part.  William  O.  McDowell  of  New  Jersey,  a 
man  of  great  executive  ability,  coupled  with  poetic  instinct  (a 
rare  combination,  by  the  way),  attracted  by  the  title,  stopped  to 
read  the  poem.  He  immediately  saw  in  it  what,  if  it  could  be 
wrought  in  metal,  would  be  a  complete  embodiment  of  all  his 
sentiments  with  regard  to  liberty,  love,  peace,  and  the  brother- 
hood of  iDan.  With  an  enthusiasm  worthy  of  the  success  he  has 
achieved,  he  became  the  actor  of  the  third  part,  and  to-day  that 
bell,  made  of 

Metal  first  molded  by  the  skill  of  all  arts, 
Built  from  the  treasures  of  fond  human  hearts, 
is  completed,  and   has  rung  for  liberty,  and   will  ring  "  liberty, 
liberty,  liberty,"  till  monarchs  turn  pale,  an  instrument  which  I 
believe  will  be  more  far-reaching  in  its  beneficial  effects  on  the 
world  than  can  be  foreseen. 

The  brilliant  author  of  that  poem  is  with  us  to-day,  as  is  also 
her  practical  co-worker,  and  it  is  in  their  honor  that  we  have 
assembled. 

It  is  now  my  pleasure  to  introduce  them  to  you.  Madge 
Morris,  we  are  proud  to  have  you  with  us.  Vou  have  done 
more  than  we  all.  While  we  have  gathered  together  the  material 
things  which  go  to  show  the  effects  of  our  unequaled  soil  and 
climate,  you  have  caught  the  inspiration  from  our  mountain-tops, 
and  having  clothed  it  in  verse,  have  sent  it  on  its  journey,  till  it 
has  incorporated  itself  in  an  enduring  form,  and  when  the  gener- 
ations yet  to  come  shall  ring  j:he  wonderful  bell  they  will  sound 
a  Californian's  song  of  liberty. 

You  have  established  yourself  upon  a  height  which  it  is  the 
privilege  of  few  to  reach,  and  in  doing  so  have  brought  your 
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beloved  State  forward,  and  other  poetic  natures,  seeing  what  you 
have  found,  will  come  to  dwell  with  us,  and  seek  to  draw  their 
inspiration  from  the  same  source. 

Allow  me  to  extend  to  you  the  hearty  greetings  of  the  ladies 
of  the  California  Building  and  of  the  large  audience  assembled 
in  your  honor,  and  also  to  your  co-worker,  Mr.  McDowell,  the 
•poetical  and  practical  promoters  of  the  great  Columbian  Liberty 
Bell. 

To  this  Mrs.  Madge  Morris  Wagner  responded  as  follows: 

The  gods  gave  not  to  me  as  a  birthright  the  golden  gift  of 
speaking.  And  if  my  words  falter,  and  fail  to  express  to  you  my 
feelings,  I  hope  that  you,  by  that  inherent  something  within  us 
which  we  call  intuition,  w^ill  know  how  sincerely  I  appreciate  the 
honors  which  you  have  heaped  upon  me.  "A  prophet  is  not 
without  honor  in  his  own  country  "  apparently  does  not  apply  to 
California.  The  spirit  of  the  old  California  pioneers  does  not  die 
with  them;  it  lives  in  the  restlessness  of  the  waves  that  crusK 
themselves  against  the  Golden  Gate;  it  whispers  in  the  lone- 
some pines  of  the  Sierras;  it  sighs  in  the  west-wind  that  blows 
and  blows  on  the  plains  of  the  San  Joaquin,  and  it  burns  in  the 
sands  and  the  yellow  sunshine  of  the  south;  and  none  knows 
better  than  I  all  that  it  means,  when  Californians  aspire  to  honor 
their  own. 

But  all  of  this  tribute  of  praise  belongs  not  to  me.  Only  use- 
ful things  are  truly  great.  Liberty's  Bell,  the  creation  of  which 
I  dreamed  in  lines  that  rhyme,  would  have  remained  for  ever  and 
ever  and  ever  the  futile  dream  of  a  dreamer,  had  not  that  liberty- 
loving  man,  far  away  in  the  little  State  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
William  O.  McDowell,  caught  the  spirit  of  the  poem,  as  Franklin 
caught  the  lightning  from  the  clouds,  and  immortalized  it  by 
causing  the  ideal  to  become  a  reality. 

Because  of  it,  many  unexpected  honors  have  come  to  me,  and 
this  recognition  from  the  California  Building  at  the  Columbian 
Exposition  is  not  the  least  of  them  all. 

Mr.  William  O.  McDowell  was  then  called  upon  to  respond 
for  the  materialized  "  Liberty  Bell,"  which  was  to  live  out  the 
ideas  expressed  in  the  poem,  and  which  was  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  coming  exercises  of  the  Columbian  Exposition. 
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Not  being  able  to  obtain  the  words  of  Mr.  McDowell,  the 
following  is  quoted  from  the  Golden  Era  relative  to  facts  con- 
cerning the  bell: 

The  New  Liberty  Bell  weighs  13,000  pounds,  and  was  rung^ 
by  Madge  Morris  Wagner  for  the  first  time,  July  4,  1893,  at  12 
o'clock,  in  the  World's  Fair  grounds,  Chicago,  111.  William  O^ 
McDowell,  the  patriot,  and  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Sixty, 
in  creating  the  bell  carried  out  the  idea:  "  It  is  built  of  the 
treasures  of  fond  human  hearts."  It  contains  the  gifts  of  more 
than  250,000  people,  representing  everything  from  the  clapper 
of  the  Old  Mission  bell  to  Baby  Ruth's  first  gold  ring.  The 
Liberty  Bell  is  to  ring  out  for  liberty  on  the  anniversary  of 
every  great  event,  celebrating  freedom,  and  upon  the  birth  of 
all  the  great  patriots. — Golden  Era. 

Next  followed  a  piano  solo,  entitled  "  Fantasie"  (from  "At- 
lanta"), composed  by  Prof.  A.  F.  Lejeal  of  San  Francisco, 
Gal.,  and  played  by  his  pupil,  Miss  Winnie  Gonzales,  a  native 
daughter  of  California. 

Next  in  order  came  selections  from  Mrs.  Wagner's  poems 
and  responses  thereto.  The  first,  read  by  Miss  Nellie  Boyd  of 
Fresno,  was  as  follows: 

But  one  little  stocking —  | 

There  used  to  be  two —  | 

Hung  up  for  the  Christmas  treasures.  | 

I  dropped  in  a  tear  I 

As  I  filled  it  anew —  J 

Too  sad  for  the  Christmas  pleasures. 

O  sainted,  sweet  Mother  Mary, 

For  motherhood's  blessing  and  dearth, 
Put  a  gift  in  the  stocking  in  Heaven, 

And  say  it's  from  mamma  on  earth. 

Madge  Morris  Wagner. 

The   response   to  this   poem  was   given   by  Mrs.  Eunice  E. 

Young: 

The  sparkle  of  this  little  gem  of  poesy  that  has  just  been  read^ 
causes  a  shaft  of  light  to  penetrate  and  illumine  a  California 
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home.  In  that  home  may  be  found  a  devoted  wife,  a  loving 
mother,  a  true  friend;  and  to  my  mind's  eye  comes  the  picture 
of  a  beautiful  little  child,  with  its  baby  arms  outstretched,  and 
in  the  deep,  dark  eyes  an  expectant  look,  and  the  sweet  name 
framed  by  the  rosy  lips  is  **  Mamma."  Friends,  I  refer  to  the 
child  and  the  domestic  life  of  our  gifted  sister,  Madge  Morris 
Wagner. 

The  next  quotation  was  given  by  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Hart  of  Los 
Angeles: 

What  know  you  of  my  soul's  inherent  strife 

By  that  calm  faith  which  wells  in  thine  ? 
How  can  you  from  the  knowledge  of  your  life 

Write  out  a  creed  for  mine? 

This  was  responded  to  by  Ella  Sterling  Cummins  of  San 
Francisco: 

Brevity  is  the  first  essential  of  modern  literature,  and  breadth 
the  second  essential. 

A  little  sermon  is  contained  in  this  quatrain  which  Mrs.  Hart 
has  just  given  us  from  among  the  writings  of  Mrs.  Wagner;  for 
our  Californian  writer  whom  we  have  met  here  to-day  to  honor 
is  no  mono-poet  —  indeed,  many  are  the  beautiful  children  of 
her  brain. 

I  remember  how  startled  I  was,  some  seven  or  eight  years 
ago,  to  read  for  the  first  time  these  four  lines  in  a  Californian 
journal.  It  was  in  answer  to  some  article  of  my  own  which,  to 
Mrs.  Wagner,  had  seemed  narrow  and  bigoted.  Since  that  day 
it  has  haunted  me  always,  when  about  to  judge  any-  one  from 
my  point  of  view: 

What  know  you  of  my  soul's  inherent  strife 

By  that  calm  faith,  untried,  which  wells  in  thine? 

There  is  a  far-reaching  significance  here  in  that  word 
"  untried."  It  applies  to  every  narrow  thought,  with  a  gentle 
rebuke  that  is  irresistible.  When  once  it  has  entered  the  mind 
this  quatrain  takes  possession,  like  a  motto  hung  upon  the  wall. 
You  can  not,  after  that,  if  you  did  before,  escape  from  this  terri- 
ble significance  which  grows  upon  you  hourly.  You  feel  that 
the  problem  of  human  nature  is  not  to  be  solved  like  the  height 
of  a  mountain  in   far-away  Africa,  by  triangulation;   like  the 
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weight  of  a  mass  of  material,  by  means  of  scales;  nor  like  intri- 
cacies of  language,  by  means  of  a  grammar  and  lexicon;  nor  like 
the  invisible  creatures  of  earth,  by  means  of  a  microscope;  nor  even 
like  the  distant  stars,  by  means  of  a  Lick  telescope.  Though  it 
may  have  depths,  powers,  riches,  and  potentialities  of  which  we 
have  never  dreamed,  yet  the  mystery  of  the  human  heart  remains 
unsolved.  And  in  this  very  time  we  may  have  been  busily 
.  engaged  in  dissecting,  and  analyzing,  and  torturing,  and  condemn- 
ing. How  is  it  possible,  as  Mrs.  Wagner  says,  that  from  out  the 
knowledge  of  our  own  lives  we  should  write  a  creed  for  others?  * 

A  vocal  solo  followed,  **  Robin  Adair,"  by  Mrs.  Hillman- 
Smith  of  San  Jose. 

Next  in  order  came  the  recitation  of  *'  The  New  Liberty  Bell," 

by  the  youthful  daughter   of   Mrs.  Wagner,  Miss  Pearl  Wagner, 

who  delivered  the  lines  with  insight,  force,  and  an  intelligence  far 

beyond  her  years: 

There's  a  legend  told  of  a  far-oflf  land — 
The  land  of  a  king — where  the  people  planned 
To  build  them  a  bell  that  never  should  ring 
But  to  tell  of  the  death,  or  the  birth,  of  a  king, 
Or  proclaim  an  event,  with  its  swinging  slow, 
That  could  startle  the  nation  to  joy  or  woe. 

It  was  not  to  be  builded — this  bell  that  they  planned — 
Of  common  ore  dug  from  the  breast  of  the  land, 
But  of  metal  first  molded  by  skill  of  all  arts — 
Built  of  the  treasures  of  fond  human  hearts. 

And  from  all  o'er  the  land  like  pilgrims  they  came. 
Each  to  cast  in  a  burden,  a  mite  in  the  flame 
Of  the  furnace — his  oflering — to  mingle  and  swell 
In  the  curious  mass  of  this  wonderful!  bell. 

Knights  came  in  armor  and  flung  in  the  shields 
That  had  warded  off  blows  on  the  Saracen  fields; 
Freemen  brought  chains  from  the  prisons  afar — 
Bonds  that  had  fettered  the  captives  of  war; 
And  sabers  were  cast  in  the  molten  flood 
Stained  with  the  crimson  of  heroes'  blood; 
Pledges  of  love,  a  bracelet,  a  ring, 
A  gem  that  had  gleamed  in  the  crown  of  a  king; 
The  coins  that  had  ransomed  a  maiden  from  death, 
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The  words,  hot  with  eloquence,  caught  from  the  breath 
Of  a  sage,  and  a  prayer  from  the  lips  of  a  slave 
Were  heard  and  recorded,  and  cast  in  the  wave 
To  be  melted  and  molded  together,  and  tell 
The  tale  of  their  wrongs  in  the  tones  of  the  bell. 

It  was  Bnished  at  last,  and,  by  artisan  hand, 

On  its  ponderous  beams  hung  high  over  the  land. 

The  slow  years  passed  by,  but  no  sound  ever  fell 

On  a  listening  ear  from  the  tongue  of  that  bell. 

The  brown  spider  wove  her  frail  home  on  its  walls. 

And  the  dust  settled  deep  in  its  cavernous  halls. 

Men  laughed  in  derision,  and  scoffed  at  the  pains 

Of  the  builders;  and  harder  and  harder  the  chains 

Of  a  tyrannous  might  on  the  people  were  laid; 

More  insatiate,  more  servile,  the  tribute  they  paid; 

There  was  something,  they  found,  far  more  cruel  than  death, 

And  something  far  sweeter  than  life's  fleeting  breath. 

But,  hark!  in  the  midst  of  the  turbulent  throng, 
The  moans  of  the  weak  and  the  groans  of  the  stfong, 
There's  a  cry  of  alarm.     Some  invisible  power 
Is  moving  the  long-silent  bell  in  the  tower. 
Forward,  and  backward,  and  forward  it  swung, 
And  Liberty!  Liberty!  Liberty!  rung 
From  its  wide,  brazen  throat,  over  mountain  and  vale. 
Till  the  seas  caught  the  echo  and  monarchs  turned  pale. 

Our  forefathers  heard  it  —  that  wild,  thrilling  tone, 

Ringing  out  to  the  world,  and  they  claimed  it  their  own. 

And  up  from  the  valley,  and  down  from  the  hill, 

From  the  flame  of  the  forge,  from  the  field  and  the  mill, 

They  paid  with  their  lives  the  price  of  its  due. 

And  left  it  a  legacy,  freemen,  to  you. 

And  ever  when  danger  is  menacing  nigh 

The  mighty  bell  swings  in  the  belfry  on  high. 

And  men  wake  from  their  dreams,  and  grasp  in  affright 

Their  swords,  when  its  warning  sweeps  out  in  the  night. 

It  rang  a  wild  pean  o'er  war's  gory  waves 

When  the  gyves  were  unloosed  from  our  millions  of  slaves; 

It  started  with  horror  and  trembled  a  knell 

From  ocean  to  ocean  when  brave  Lincoln  fell. 

And  again  its  wild  notes  sent  a  thrill  through  the  land 

When  Garfield  was  struck  by  a  traitorous  hand. 

And  once  in  each  year,  as  time  onward  rolls, 

Slowly  and  muffled  and  mournful  it  tolls 
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A  dirge,  while  Columbia  pauses  to  spread 
A  tribute  of  love  on  the  graves  of  her  dead. 

While  Washington's  name  is  emblazoned  in  gold, 
While  the  valor  of  Perry  or  Sherman  is  told. 
While  patriots  treasure  the  words  of  a  Hayne, 
The  fiery  drops  from  the  pen  of  a  Paine; 
While  dear  is  the  name  of  child,  mother,  or  wife. 
Or  sweet  to  a  soul  is  the  measure  of  life, 
America's  sons  will  to  battle  prepare 
When  its  tones  of  alarm  ring  aloud  on  the  air; 
For  Liberty's  goddess  holds  in  her  white  hand 
The  cord  of  the  bell  that  swings  over  our  land. 

Next  came  a  vocal  solo,  **  La  Paloma,"  sung  by  Mrs.  Lydia 
Warren  Roberts  of  Fresno,  after  which  followed  the  Oberlin 
Quartette.  This  concluded  the  regular  programme,  when 
remarks  were  in  order  by  members  of  the  "  Liberty  Bell "  Com- 
mittee, and  the  relics  of  the  original  stars  and  stripes  were  dis- 
played by  a  descendant  of  Paul  Jones,  of  Revolutionary  fame. 

All  were  then  invited  to  the  south  gallery  of  the  California 
Building,  where  the  tables  were  presided  over  by  Mrs.  E.  O. 
Smith,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Deane,  Mrs.  Amelia  M.  Marsellus,  Mrs.  Virginia 
S.  Bradley,  Mrs.  Ella  Sterling  Cummins,  Miss  Nellie  Boyd,  Mrs. 
L.  J.  Watkins,  Mrs.  Eunice  E.  Young,  Mrs.  M.  E.  Hart,  Mrs. 
A.  P.  Wiggins,  Mrs.  Robert  McMurray,  Mrs.  Roberta  Lee  Jud- 
kins,  and  other  California  ladies. 

This  day  of  festivity  in  the  California  Building  has  since  been 
declared  to  be  one  of  the  most  delightful  and  enjoyable  of  all  the 
days  of  ceremony  and  reception. 


-CALIFORNIA  PIONEERS^  DAY." 

Saturday,  August  5,   1893,  at  2    p.  m.,  California    State 

Building. 

Reception  tendered  by  California  World's  Fair  Commission. 


Old-time  gold-seekers,  who  readied  California  in  '49  or  the  '50's 
by  way  of  the  plains,  or  across  Panama,  or  around  Cape  Horn, 
met  at  the  Fair  grounds  on  Saturday,  August  5, 1893.  The  Cali- 
fornia Stale  Building  was  their  Mecca,  and  their  reunion  was 
one  that  made  elderly  men  and  women  young  again.  Rem- 
iniscences of  the  early  struggle  for  wealth,  the  hardships  of  the 
camps,  or  the  loneliness  of  exile  from  home  and  friends,  called 
up  memories  that  the  pioneers  will  cherish  till  death.  The 
**band  of  brothers,"  as  the  California  bard  puts  it,  sang  the 
songs  of  their  rugged  camping  days  over  again.  Gray-bearded 
men,  upon  whom  wealth  and  honors  have  been  showered  in  later 
years,  were  once  more  toiling  with  pick  and  shovel,  or  delving 
in  the  sands  for  golden  nuggets. 

Bright  and  early  that  morning,  a  queer-looking  vehicle  might 
have  been  seen  standing  in  front  of  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.'s 
express  office  on  Monroe  Street.  This  was  the  celebrated  **mud 
wagon  '*  of  the  overland  route,  which  acquired  fame  and  pros- 
perity for  its  owners  more  than  thirty  years  ago.  It  had  been 
brought  back  into  service  to  take  a  load  of  pioneers  to  the  Fair 
grounds.  The  mud  wagon  was  built  in  the  early  '6o's  in  Con- 
cord, N.  H.,  and  shipped  to  San  Francisco.  It  was  purchased 
by  the  Overland  Stage  Company,  taken  to   Nevada,  and    used 
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in  mail  and  express  business  until  the  last  spike  was  driven  in 
the  railway  that  connected  the  two  ends  of  the  continent  by 
steam.  It  was  afterward  taken  to  Oregon  by  Ben  Holliday,  the 
pioneer  stage  man,  and  placed  in  service  between  Portland  and 
Roseburg.  It  remained  there  until  Oregon  and  California  were 
connected  by  rail. 

FAMOUS    MUD    WAGON    DRIVERS. 

The  mud  wagon  has  been  piloted  by  such  noted  drivers  as 
Steve  Wrightmyer,  Sandy  Bob,  Billy  Rice,  Big  John  Littlefield, 
Charley  Crandall,  and  Hank  Monk.  On  this  day  its  load,  drawn 
by  four  horses,  comprised  the  following  pioneers:  G.  D.  Phelps, 
T.  P.  Sears,  G.  G.  Custer,  H.  A.  Eastman,  J.  B.  Kerr,  N.  Van 
Allen,  A.  Ballard,  Joseph  Clark,  C.  C.  P.  Holden,  T.  H.  Mon- 
stery,  George  P.  Pope,  W.  M.  Brainerd,  Thaddeus  Dean,  G.  W. 
Higgins. 

When  the  "  mud  wagon  "  had  leisurely  traversed  the  boule- 
vards and  arrived  at  the  Fair  grounds,  it  was  past  noon.  The 
party  went  direct  to  the  California  Building,  and  after  rest  and 
luncheon  the  way  was  led  to  the  Art  Gallery  at  the  north  end  of 
the  building.  Here  the  pioneers  were  already  gathering  in  large 
numbers,  and  by  2  o'clock,  when  the  formal  exercises  began, 
there  were  probably  two  hundred  present. 

In  the  absence  of  Executive  Commissioner  Fergusson,  who 
was  suddenly  called  to  California,  Secretary  T.  C.  Judkins,  of  the 
California  World's  Fair  Board,  acted  as  master  of  ceremonies. 
The  Iowa  State  band  was  stationed  in  the  balcony,  and  rendered 
an  elaborate  musical  programme  between  the  speeches. 

The  address  of  welcome  was  made  by  Dr.  N.  J.  Bird,  general 
manager  of  the  California  Building.     He  said  in  part : 

TRIBUTE   TO   THE    PIONEERS. 

**  Pioneers" — what  a  volume  in  a  word;  the  synonym  of 
every  heroic  attribute  of  man;  an  electric  storage  battery  of  the 
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grandest  forces  in  human  character.  But  open  hands  and  open 
hearts  await  you  on  this  occasion  with  expressions  of  welcome, 
richer  far  than  any  adjectives  of  language  that  can  be  spoken; 
and  no  supplement  of  words  that  I  can  utter  is  needed  to  prove 
the  sincerity  of  this  reception.  Yet  I  can  not  forego  the  pleasure 
it  will  afford  me  to  hint,  even  in  the  briefest  terms,  how  high  and 
grand,  with  what  splendor  burnished  in  the  monument  of  immor- 
tal memory  on  which  California  has  engrossed  her  gratitude, 
her  reverence,  and  adoration  for  the  heroism  of  your  advanced 
steps  toward  that  Pacific  sea —  a  heroism  that  can  not  be  valued 
by  what  you  did  or  endured,  but  by  results  that  have  helped  to 
shape  the  conformation  of  this  nation,  and  shall  continue  to  affect 
favorably  the  destiny  of  millions  of  its  inhabitants.  Not  what  a 
man  does  himself,  but  what  he  makes  possible  for  others  to  do,  is 
the  measure  of  man's  greatness.  We  revere  the  names  of  Alfred, 
Chaucer,  and  Langland,  not  for  the  translation  of  Orosius,  nor 
the  "  Canterbury  Tales,"  nor  "  Piers  the  Ploughman,"  but  for  the 
heroism  of  the  pioneer  on  the  pathless  plains  of  philology,  whose 
inspiration  down  the  centuries  has  made  possible  the  sublime 
spectacle  we  witness  to-day  in  these  Exposition  grounds,  namely, 
intelligent  communion  of  all  nations  in  .one  language  —  the 
English.  Walk  through  this  great  electric  exhibit  of  omnipo- 
tence in  matter;  stand  by  night  by  these  electric  fountains,  with 
your  soul  thrilled  to  its  depths  by  the  grandest  combinations  of 
iridescent  loveliness,  and  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  greatness  of  those 
pioneers  of  electric  science,  Volta,  Galvani,  Faraday,  and  Frank- 
Jin.  Not  by  that  little  sailing  vessel,  steered  by  the  Spaniard 
across  the  sea,  nor  the  island,  nor  the  tiny  spot  on  the  Atlantic 
shore  which  he  discovered,  but  by  the  mightiest  steamships  and 
the  peopled  area  of  a  hemisphere,  must  we  compute  the  value  of 
Columbus.  On  this  basis,  California,  this  nation,  and  the  world 
must  estimate  the  value  to  humanity  of  the  pioneers  of  the  West. 
We  build  in  bronze  our  memory  of  the  immortal  Marshall,  not  for 
the  paltry  piece  of  gold  he  picked  up  on  the  American  river 
January  19,  1848,  but  for  the  pioneer  in  the  man  that  made  pos- 
sible the  accident  of  discovery.  The  greatest  greatness  on  earth 
is  to  be  the  chosen  instruments  of  God  in  making  possible  the 
highest  happiness  of  humanity.  And  this  is  yours.  You  were 
the  messengers  of  Jehovah,  the  prophets  of  the  highest,  the 
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John  the  Baptists  of  geography  crying  in  the  wilderness, "  Prepare 
ye  the  way;  make  his  paths  straight/'  for  Christianity,  for  the 
highest  civilization,  and  for  the  mightiest  commerce  of  the  world. 

The  main  response  was  made  by  Addison  Ballard,  president 
of  the  Western  Association  of  California  Pioneers.  Mr.  Ballard 
said  : 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  circumstances  that  led  up  to  the  war 
with  the  Republic  of  Mexico  and  the  final  settlement  of  the  Na- 
tional boundary-line,  California  might  have  been  represented  here 
to-day  in  this  marvelous  Exposition  with  a  lay-out  of  dry  cow- 
hides and  a  mammoth  cake  of  tallow  as  its  only  commercial  prod- 
ucts, accompanied  by  a  bucking  bronco  "  cavia  o  lasso,"  a  massive 
pair  of  jingling  Spanish  spurs,  and  a  Mexican  vacquero,  as  the 
only  brains  and  tools  of  her  industry.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
circumstances  of  that  soldier  and  adventurer.  Captain  Sutter^ 
locating  his  fort  and  shelter  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Sacramento 
River  instead  of  the  west  bank;  had  it  not  been  for  the  circum- 
stances, making  it  necessary  to  enlarge  his  caravansary  to  accom- 
modate the  growing  wants  and  to  care  for  the  other  adventurers 
as  they  came  along  ffom  day  to  day  and  from  time  to  time,  that 
prompted  him  to  look  for  some  convenient  location  to  manu- 
facture lumber  for  these  purposes  accessible  to  the  place  of  con- 
sumption and  use,  and  directed  him  to  the  location  of  his  saw- 
mill at  the  point  it  was  built,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  natural 
circumstances  that  a  tail-race  was  a  necessity  to  carry  away  the 
waste  water  after  it  had  spent  its  power  and  force  and  done  the 
work  prepared  for  it  to  do,  James  Marshall  would  not  have  acci- 
dentally discovered  something  while  digging  for  this  tail-race. 
Its  shiny  brightness  and  solid  weight  attracted  his  attention,  as 
almost  anything,  it  seems  to  me,  would  have  done  in  that  lonely 
spot  so  far  from  civilization,  and  with  such  limited  prospect  of 
any  great  future  or  reward.  I  doubt  if  at  the  time  he  really 
thought  it  was  gold;  for,  we  are  told,  he  kept  right  on  and  fin- 
ished his  day's  work.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  accident  we  might 
have  been  still  plodding  along,  getting  rich  in  our  imaginations 
by  the  accumulation  of  wildcat  and  yellow-jacket  depreciated 
counterfeit  bank  bills.  James  Marshall  was  not  a  selfish  man, 
but  as  soon  as  he  was  convinced  of  his  find,  like  Andrew,  SimoQ 
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Peter's  brother,  he  ran  and  told  his  brethren  that  he  had  found 
the  real  remedy  sent  for  the  financial  salvation  of  a  bankrupt 
nation. 

It  was  these  events  and  circumstances,  away  back  there,  which 
started  the  pioneers  of  1849  to  that  golden  shore.  Each  one  fed 
and  feasted  on  his  imagination  while  making  ready  for  the 
start,  and  feasted  on  realities  as  he  went  forward.  Three  great 
armies  marched  on,  not  by  the  order  of  a  trained  military  general* 
but  rather  by  the  order  of  a  natural  instinct,  ambition,  and  deter- 
mination to  reach  that  golden  destination — one  grisat  army  around 
Cape  Horn,  another  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  another  by 
way  of  the  then  great  American  Desert ;  and  along  each  of 
these  routes  many  a  most  excellent  citizen  and  brave  soldier,  a 
loving  father,  a  devoted  son,  met  his  Waterloo  through  hard- 
ships and  privations  to  which  he  was  unaccustomed. 

No  one  but  these  pioneers  can  feel  or  express  what  they  saw 
and  endured,  and  it  is  to  these  pioneers  of  the  early  days  of 
California  history  that  a  most  liberal  credit  on  the  ledger  from 
which  she  makes  up  her  balance-sheet  of  prosperity  to-day 
belongs.  It  was  the  pioneers  who  proved  the  possibility  of  both 
going  to  and  coming  back  from  that  country.  It  was  the  pioneers 
who  proved  the  fact,  beyond  a  doubt,  of  the  existence  of  gold,  and 
plenty  of  it,  by  the  evidence  of  return  to  the  States  with  quanti- 
ties of  the  real  metal  in  its  virgin  condition.  It  was  these  living 
and  unmistakable  facts  that  started  up  new  enterprises  and 
stimulated  commerce,  invention,  manufactures.  Industry  and 
its  rewards  took  on  new  life  in  this  country,  opened  ways  and 
means  for  a  better  and  more  rapid  communication  between  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  settled,  not 
only  the  Territory  of  California,  but  all  the  intermediate  territory 
between  what  was  then  the  frontier  of  the  West  and  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  until  there  is  no  such  a  thing  left  in  the  United  States  as 
Western  pioneering  in  its  historical  sense. 

The  California  pioneers  were  made  up  largely,  in  fact  almost 
wholly,  of  young  and  middle-aged  men,  the  very  essence  of 
health  and  strength,  from  all  the  States  of  the  Union,  arriving 
there  almost  simultaneously,  via  all  the  routes  mentioned,  landing 
on  the  shore  of  the  wild  and  unknown  wilderness  without  any 
government,  not   even    the   governing   influence  of   woman,  to 
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appeal  to  or  to  advise  with,  all  of  one  sex,  with  all  of  their 
naiural  customs,  desires,  and  aflfeclions  demoralized,  if  not  left 
behind. 

There  sprang  up  a  spontaneous,  overpowering,  and  over- 
whelming bond  of  brotherhood  of  humanity  for  humanity's  sake. 
A  silver  cord  of  responsibility  and  recognition  of  the  situation 
seemed  to  run  through  each  heart  and  soul,  that  made  us  all 
feel  akin,  and  that  made  Us  acknowledge  that  we  are  our  brother's 
keepers.  To  that  end  every  pioneer  was  a  true  and  trusted 
soldier  under  one  flag  of  protection  toward  each  other,  for  the 
safety  of  both  life  and  property  under  this  rule  of  love  and  confi- 
dence. Our  hard-earned  substance  of  shining  gold-dust,  left  in 
a  tin  pan  at  the  tent  or  cabin  door,  was  as  safe  from  thieves  as  it 
is  in  these  days  behind  the  most  approved  burglar-proof  safes  or 
combination  locks.  There  was  a  spirit  of  human  honesty,  even 
in  the  professional  gambler  (and  his  name  was  legion),  that  would 
take  the  last  dollar  of  hard-earned  money  from  ihe  stranger  who 
would  "buck"  against  the  game  of  chance,  but  would  give  all 
back  again  to  him,  and  more  with  it,  before  he  could  be  abused, 
accused  without  a  cause,  or  suffer  hunger.  Even  the  coyotes  and 
bears  would  take  no  advantage  of  us  when  we  were  asleep,  for  I 
have  tried  it.  But  things  changed  in  time,  and  when  lawyers 
aaid  judges  stopped  mining  and  returned  to  their  profession,  iron 
safes  and  combination-locks  were  in  demand,  and  pistols  and 
bowie-knives  were  more  dangerous  than  in  primitive  days. 

After  the  lapse  of  time,  the  many  accumulated  historical 
events,  circumstances,  accidents,  and  incidents  that  have  gone 
into  written  and  unwritten  history,  we  come  to  this  remarkable 
and  delightful  conference  after  wandering  in  the  wilderness  of 
changes  for  forty  years.  We  meet  again  on  this  occasion  in  this 
beautiful  white  city,  midway  between  the  two  oceans,  in  the 
center  of  a  prosperous  nation,  where  has  been  brought  together 
the  very  essence  of  the  world's  products.  Each  and  every  article 
we  can  see  with  our  own  eyes,  but  the  minds  that  conceived, 
discovered,  invented,  and  put  all  these  exhibits  in  motion  are  as 
invisible  as  the  mind  of  Almighty  God  that  discovered,  invented, 
constructed,  and  put  in  motion  the  universe  in  which  we  live. 
Our  children  and  our  grandchildren  have  grown  up  lo  manhood 
and  womanhood,  and  have  done  their  part  in  bringing  this  beau- 
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tiful  State  of  California  to  the  front  rank  in  the  brotherhood 
and  sisterhood  of  States. 

The  music  entitled  "  Forty-nine,"  set  to  the  words  of  Joaquin 
Miller's  poem  by  Mrs.  Leila  France  of  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
(author  of  **  The  Sweetheart  of  the  Year"),  was  then  played  by  the 
Iowa  State  band.  Mrs.  Martha  Carpenter  Vincent  recited  an 
original  rhyme,  "Argonauts of  '49";  Lydia Warren  Roberts  sang 
"For  All  Eternity";  Miss  Nellie  Boyd  gave  a  select  reading 
from  Bret  Harte,  and  Miss  Alice  Mitchell  sang  "Auld  Lang 
Syne,"  the  assembly  joining  in  the  chorus.  After  a  cornet  solo 
by  W.  V.  Kenney  of  the  Iowa  band,  there  were  impromptu 
addresses  by  several  pioneers.  These  were  a  special  feature  of 
the  occasion,  and  consisted  of  reminiscent  tales  that  were  listened 
to  with  breathless  interest.  H.  M.  La  Rue,  chief  of  the  Viticult- 
ure Department  of  the  Exposition;  Alexander  Majors,  organizer 
of  the  Pioneer  Express  Company ;  George  J.  Custer,  C.  C.  P. 
Holden,  Thaddeus  Dean,  B.  R.  Nickerson,  George  W.  Hotchkiss 
and  others  were  the  speakers. 

During  the  ceremonies  the  following  telegrams  were  read  : 

The  California  State  Commissioners  extend  their  heartiest 
congratulations  and  best  wishes  to  the  pioneers,  and  rejoice  with 
them  over  the  mighty  results  that  have  followed  their  advent  to 
California,  as  represented  in  the  various  products  now  on  exhibi- 
tion at  the  State  building,  and  thank  them  for  the  example  set, 
the  spirit  shown,  and  the  overwhelming  results.  May  the  great 
Creator  continue  his  blessings  to  the  brave  pioneers;  and  may 
the  lasting  benefits  they  did  so  much  to  bring  forth  be  fully 
shared  by  them  all.  Irving  M.  Scott,  President. 

The  Society  of  California  Pioneers  greets  you.  We  can  not 
be  present,  but  shall  be  thinking  of  and  wishing  you  many  such 
reunions.     "  Auld  Lang  Syne."       C.  V.  S".  Gibbs,  President, 

John  I.  Spears,  Secretary. 

Please  express  to  the  assembled  pioneers  of  California  the 
best  wishes  of  the  city  of  San  Francisco.     The  romance  of  the 
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old  city  is  not  forgotten  by  the  men  of  to-day,  who  still  regard 
the  pioneers  as  the  heroes  in  its  story.      L.  R.  Ellert,  Mayor. 

John  W.  Hutchinson,  the  veteran  survivor  of  the  Hutchinson 
family,  roused  the  enthusiasm  of  the  audience  with  his  character- 
istic songs  of  pioneer  days.  There  was  more  music  by  the  band, 
and  then  the  pioneers  adjourned  to  the  west  gallery,  where 
refreshments  were  served  by  the  ladies  of  the  California 
Building. 

The  Committee  of  the  Day  for  the  Western  Association  of 
California  Pioneers  was  as  follows  :  George  G.  Custer,  John  B. 
Kerr,  Camden  Knight,  William  N.  Brainard,  Thaddeus  P.  Sears, 
Joseph  Clark,  Thaddeus  Deane,  H.  A.  Eastman,  Charles  C.  P. 
Holden,  Addison  Ballard. — Chicago  Herald. 


RECEPTION    TO   WEST    POINT   CADETS, 

Tuesday,  August  22,  1893. 


Forty  states  and  territories  joined  in  a  tremendous  lawn-fete 
in  honor  of  the  flower  of  the  nation's  army  on  Tuesday,  August 
22,  1893.  For  a  mile,  from  where  the  moon  silvered  the  lake 
to  the  very  edge  of  Midway,  the  thousands  walked  with  brilliant 
costumes  and  elaborate  toilets  glistening  under  the  glare  of 
bright  light.  Along  the  streets  of  the  White  City  hung  endless 
festoons  of  the  world's  flags,  punctured  with  gay  specks  of 
oriental  lanterns. 

Thousands  and  thousands  promenaded  for  hours,  unable  to 
gain  entrance  to  the  brilliantly  lighted  buildings  where  the 
favored  ones  danced.  It  was  a  sight  such  as  no  man  ever  saw 
before,  and  a  mammoth  party  in  which  each  state  strove  in 
friendly  contest  with  its  sisters  for  the  meed  Qf  hospitality  and 
graciousness. 

Amid  the  other  sister  states.  El  Dorado  gave  her  welcome. 
California  cleared  its  galleries  and  opened  wide  its  handsome 
parlors  for  the  throng  of  young  soldiers.  An  orchestra,  hidden 
behind  the  palms  and  ferns,  enlivened  the  charming  crowd  that 
congregated  as  the  guests  of  the  Golden  Gate. — Extract  from 
Chicago  Herald, 

Among  the  other  cadet  guests  present  upon  this  occasion 
were  Mr.  Long  of  San  Diego  and  Lyman  M.  Welsh  of  San 
Francisco,  West  Point  representatives  from  California. 

Dancing  upon  the  bridges  of  the  California  Building  was  the 
order  of  the  evening,  and  California  hospitality  was  dispensed 
with  lavish  hand  under  the  auspices  of  the  California  ladies. 
The  evening  was  perfect  in  its  balmy  atmosphere,  and  ever  to  be 
remembered. 
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CALIFORNIA    DAY. 


While  the  different  special  days  that  had  been  arranged  for 
by  the  California  World's  Fair  Commission  were  memorable  to 
Californians  and  the  different  officials  and  representative  men  of 
the  World's  Columbian  Exposition,  California  Day,  September  9^ 
1893,  the  forty-third  anniversary  of  the  admission  of  California 
into  the  Union,  was  generally  regarded  as  the  crowning  feature 
of  the  many  single  efforts  to  bring  California  prominently  before 
the  public,  and  to  signalize  in  a  novel  and  impressive  manner  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  Slate  since  the  date  of  the  first  American 
settlement. 

This  special  date  had  been  formally  assigned  by  the  Exposi- 
tion officials  for  California  early  in  1892,  and,  while  at  a  later 
date  different  organizations  were  given  permission  to  celebrate 
September  9,  it  was  specifically  provided  that  any  exercises  or 
parades  held  should  be  so  arranged  as  not  to  conflict  with  the 
different  features  of  the  programme  by  the  California  Commission 
for  California  Day. 

Admission  Day  is  one  that  Californians,  whether  native  sons^ 
pioneers,  or  adopted  citizens  of  the  State,  delight  to  honor,  and 
the  matchless  opportunity  afforded  at  Chicago  on  September  9th 
was  quickly  recognized  and  improved. 

The  representatives  of  the  several  county  organizations,  with 
headquarters  in  the  California  Building  and  different  buildings^ 
joined  heartily  with  the  State  officials  in  planning  and  carrying 
out  a  celebration  that  will  long  live  in  the  memory  of  not  only 
Californians,  but  citizens  of  other  states  and  foreign  countries^ 
who  were  present  within  the  Exposition  grounds  on  September 
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9th.  Special  efforts  had  been  made  to  decorate  both  the  exterior 
and  interior  of  the  picturesque  State  Building.  Flags,  bunt- 
ing, and  streamers  floated  proudly  from  the  tall  flagstaffs, 
together  with  special  flags  representing  typical  scenes  in  agri- 
culture, horticulture,  mining,  etc.  The  Spanish  colors,  indicat- 
ing the  period  of  California's  history  while  it  was  yet  a  Spanish 
province,  were  given  an  appropriate  space  in  the  decorations. 
The  California  Bear  flag,  so  highly  honored  by  every  true  Cal- 
ifornian,  signalizing,  as  it  does,  the  date  when  Spanish  rule  in 
California  ceased  and  American  rule  began,  was  given  an 
especially  honorable  position.  Above  and  around  all  floated  the 
American  colors.  The  decorations  were  under  the  charge  of 
Mr.  Clio  L.  Lloyd  of  Santa  Barbara. 

Besides  the  invitations  that  had  been  sent  b^  the  California 
Commission,  the  Western  Association  of  California  Pioneers  had 
extended  invitations  on  behalf  of  their  body  to  the  California 
Pioneer  associations  in  Washington  City,  Pittsburg,  Philadelphia, 
New  York,  Boston,  St.  Louis,  and  other  cities  in  the  Eastern  and 
Middle  States,  to  be  in  attendance  on  California  Day,  and  aid  by 
presence  and  voice  in  making  the  day  a  memorable  one.  In 
response  to  the  invitations  large  numbers  of  pioneers  were  present 
from  nearly  all  of  the  cities  mentioned,  and  especially  Chicago 
and  cities  neighboring  Illinois.  There  was  also  a  goodly  repre- 
sentation of  native  sons  from  California,  together  with  a  few 
pioneers  who  came  eastward  particularly  to  attend  the  exercises 
of  September  9th.  A  special  delegation  of  the  Los  Angeles  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  and  other  representative  citizens  of  the  southern 
portion  of  the  State,  together  with  prominent  Californians  from 
nearly  every  county  in  the  middle  and  northern  sections,  were 
present  to  add  interest  to  the  occasion.  California  Day  recorded, 
with  231,532  paid  admissions  to  the  Exposition  grounds,  the 
third  largest  attendance  up  to  that  time,  ranking  next  to  July  4th, 
and  Illinois  Day. 
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So  great  had  been  the  general  interest  in  California  and  her 
enterprise  in  displaying  at  the  Exposition  her  matchless  products 
and  resources,  that  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  the  lower 
floor  of  the  building  was  crowded  with  visitors.  The  upper  gal- 
lery floor  of  the  building  was  reserved  for  invited  guests. 

The  invitations  included  all  prominent  Exposition  officials^ 
together  with  State  ofticials  and  Commissioners  from  foreign 
countries,  and  the  municipal  officers  of  Chicago,  the  press,  repre- 
sentatives of  both  American  and  foreign  governments,  other 
officers  in  California,  and  all  Californians  who  were  then  resi- 
dents of  Chicago  or  visiting  here. 

One  of  the  features  of  California  Day,  and  one  in  which  the 
State  took  the  most  prominent  part,  was  the  ringing,  for  the  first 
time  on  the  Exposition  grounds,  of  the  New  Liberty  Bell.  It 
was  fitting  that  California  should  be  given  the  most  prominent 
part  in  the  programme  connected  with  the  ringing  of  the  bell, 
inasmuch  as  California  was  directly  responsible  for  the  thought 
that  inspired  the  making  of  the  bell. 

To  Mrs.  Madge  Morris  Wagner  of  San  Diego,  Cal.,  is  due 
the  honor  of  the  suggestion  of  the  construction  of  the  bell. 
Her  poem  entitled  **  The  New  Liberty  Bell,"  which  was  written 
several  years  ago,  foretold  ^  bell  that  should  be  constructed 
from  the  chains  of  slavery,  gathered  from  all  nations  of  the 
earth,  and  which  should  ring  only  on  the  anniversary  of  impor- 
tant liberty  events  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  and  especially 
America.  These  verses,  having  been  reprinted  in  many  news- 
papers of  the  country,  were  finally  clipped  by  an  unknown  hand, 
pasted  on  the  original  Liberty  Bell  in  Philadelphia,  and  there 
read  and  reread  by  thousands  of  visitors.  W.  O.  McDowell, 
who  was  one  day  visiting  the  bell  in  Philadelphia,  in  company 
with  a  party  of  prominent  officials,  immediately  caught  the 
inspiration  contained   in  the  poem  and  decided   that  he  should 
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endfiavor  to  have  a  bell  constructed  along  the  lines  indicated  m 
the  poem. 

Invitations  were  soon  sent  out  to  peace  societies  and  benevo- 
lent organizations  throughout  ihe  world,  asking  for  contributions 
of  ditterent  metals  that  in  one  wa\' or  other  possessed  a  historic 
interest  in  the  line  of  war  on  slavery.  After  three  or  more  years, 
of  labor,  articles,  such  as  were  desired,  \Vere  gathered  to  the  num- 
ber of  250,000,  and  the  making  of  the  bell  was  begun.  It  was 
the  intention  to  have  the  bell  rung  for  the  first  time  on  July  4, 
1893,  within  the  Exposition  grounds,  Chicago,  but  it  was  not  suf- 
ficiently completed  at  that  date  to  be  transported  hither.  By  the 
courtesy  of  the  telegraph  companies  the  bell  was  rung  in  Troy^ 
N.  Y.,  where  it  was  cast,  the  bulton  that  started  the  bell  to  ring- 
ing being  touched  by  officials  of  the  Exposition  in  Chicago.  After 
this,  much  time  was  given  in  finishing  and  polishing  the  bell,  and 
it  did  not  arrive  in  Chicago  until  September,  when  it  was  de- 
cided b^  Mr.  McDowell,  chairman  of  the  National  Bell  Commit- 
tee, that  it  should  be  rung  for  the  first  time  on  the  Exposition 
grounds  on  California  Day. 

Members  of  the  G.  A.  R.  were  present  in  Chicago  in  large 
numbers  to  join  in  these  exercises,  September  9th  having  at  a  laie 
date  been  set  aside  by  Exposition  officials  for  such  exercises  and 
festivities  as  were  desired  by  them, -provided  the  exercises  should 
not  conflict  with  those  arranged  by  the  California  Commission. 

Miss  Alice  Scott  of  San  Francisco,  daughter  of  Irving  M. 
Scott,  president  of  the  California  World's  Fair  Commission,  was 
given  the  honor  of  ringing  tlic  bell  for  the  first  time  at  the  Expo- 
sition. The  cord  that  she  used  in  striking  tiie  first  notes  was  one 
specially  made  for  the  occasion  from  silk  collected  from  all  cities 
in  the  Union  where  silk  is  produced  or  manufactured. 

After  the  ringing  of  the  bell,  the  following  poem,  composed 
by  Miss  Alice  Mitchell,  a  daughter  of  a  California  pioneer,  wa«^ 
sung  by  her: 
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THE  NEW  LIBERTY  BELL. 

It  rings — the  mighty  bell  of  God; 
It  thrills  the  heart  beneath  the  sod, 
And  spirits  of  our  patriot  sires 
Kindle  again  the  sacred  fires. 
Hallelujah! 

It  rings — ^and  from  its  tongue  of  truth 
Bursts  the  victorious  shout  of  youth; 
The  martyrs  smile,  the  warriors  cheer 
The  star  of  woman's  frozen  tear. 
Hallelujah! 

It  rings — and  angels  from  the  heights 
Salute  the  flag  of  Human  Rights, 
And  upward  soars  that  radiant  wing. 
Seraphs  and  men  unite  and  sing, 
Hallelujah! 

It  rings — and  from  its  tongue  of  flame 
It  writes  upon  the  sky  a  name, 
The  name  of  Freedom.     Kneel,  O  Earth! 
God  struck  the  hour  that  gave  it  birth. 
Hallelujah!  Hallelujah! 

Alice  S.  Mitchell. 

After  appropriate  music  and  addresses,  the  Californians 
present  on  the  plaza  in  front  of  the  Administration  Building 
repaired  to  the  California  Building,  where  the  formal  exercises 
connected  with  California  Day  were  already  in  progress. 

The  speakers'  stand  had  been  constructed  in  the  south  end 
of  the  building,  and  at  such  a  height  from  the  lower  floor  as  to 
give  an  opportunity  both  to  visitors  on  that  floor  and  invited 
guests  on  the  upper  floor  to  witness  and  hear  the  exercises.  On 
the  stand  were  gathered  a  number  of  prominent  officials  of  the 
Exposition,  State  officers,  members  of  the  California  World's 
Fair  Commission,  California  Board  of  Lady  Managers,  speakers 
of  the  day,  and  other  invited  guests. 

Vice-President  James  D.  Phelan,  who  had  returned  from  Saa 
Francisco  for  the  especial  purpose  of  representing  the  Commis- 
sion on  California  Day,  was  master  of  ceremonies.     At  2  o'clock 
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he  called  the  assemblage  to  order,  and,  after  appropriate  music 
by  the  Third  Regiment  Band  of  Wisconsin,  stepped  forward  and 
welcomed  the  guests  on  behalf  of  California  as  follows: 

On  behalf  of  the  California  World's  Fair  Commission,  and  in 
the  name  of  the  people  of  our  State,  I  extend  to  you  a  cordial 
welcome,  and  at  the  same  time  thank  you  for  your  presence  in 
such  large  numbers  here  to-day,  the  natal  day  of  California  — 
the  day,  forty-three  years  ago,  on  which  she  was  given  to  the 
Union,  a  young  State,  free  by  the  act  of  her  citizens,  fair  by  the 
favor  of  nature,  and,  although  remote  from  the  centers  of  popu- 
lation, and  divided  from  them  by  impassable  deserts,  yet  strong 
in  self-reliance  and  hopeful  in  what  maybe  called  in  our  pioneers 
the  instinct  of  American  destiny. 

Amid  the  thunders  of  debate,  Clay,  Webster,  Seward,  and 
Calhoun  participating,  premonitory  of  war's  artillery  in  **  the 
irrepressible  conflict"  soon  Lo  follow,  California  was  admitted 
into  the  Union,  under  the  free  constitution,  on  September  9,  1850. 

On  the  great  seal  of  the  State  is  the  figure  of  Minerva,  ta 
symbolize  the  fact  that  California  sprang  fully  equipped  into 
being,  without  having  as  a  territory  passed  through  the  proba- 
tionary period  of  waiting  and  doubt. 

Like  genius,  God-given,  taught  in  no  school,  California  was 
found  possessed  of  all  the  attributes  of  statehood.  'It  was  not 
for  her  to  knock  laboriously  at  the  door  of  the  Union.  She  was 
beheld  with  covetous  eyes  as  a  stranger,  and  was  hafiled  from 
afar  as  a  friend.  The  people  of  all  the  States  contributed  their 
valor,  brawn,  and  brain,  won  her,  and  made  her  worthy;and  wel- 
come as  an  American  commonwealth.  ' 

Those  men  of  the  older  States,  who  fought  the  battles  for  our 
Territory,  the  veterans  of  the  Mexican  War,  we  honor  and  revere; 
those  men  who  crossed  the  mountains  and  deserts  or  traversed 
the  stormy  seas,  fraught  with  the  greatest  dangers,  who  left  kith 
and  kin  and  friends  and  fireside  to  carve  fortune  and  fame  in  a 
new  land,  the  hardy  and  masterful  spirits  of  a  past  generation — 
the  pioneers — the  builders  of  California,  the  heroes  of  the  West,. 
we  greet  them;  we  give  them  the  place  of  honor  at  our  board 
and  in  our  hearts. 

We  say  to  all  Americans  who  would  share  our  destiny:  If  the 
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pa«^t  is  so  prolific,  what  may  ilie  future  hold  ?  But  a  single  gen- 
eration has  since  grown — the  native  sons  and  daughters  of  Cali- 
fornia— new  to  the  people  of  the  East,  yet  not  unicnown.  They 
hiive  triumphed  not  only  in  the  field  of  material  development, 
but  in  art,  literature,  music,  and  the  drama,  where  grow  the 
ripest  and  fairest  fruits  on  the  tree  of  civilization,  they  have 
gathered  in  plenty. 

From  our  schools  and  universities  they  go  out  in  yearly  in- 
creasinjj  numbers  to  win  laurels  that  entwine  the  brow  of  their 
beloved  California.  And  in  evidence,  it  is  with  great  pleasure 
that  we  have  on  our  platform  today,  and  who  will  address  you, 
not  only  the  Mexican  veteran  and  the  California  pioneer,  but  a 
worthy  type  of  that  new  generation  in  the  person  of  a  United 
States  Senator  for  California;  and  now  I  beg  to  introduce  to  you 
Senator  Stephen  M.  White,  who  will  deliver  the  oration  of  the 
day. 

Stephen  M.  White,  Uniied  States  Senator  from  California, 
was  greeted  with  generous  applause  as  he  stepped  forward  to 
the  front  of  the  platform  and  spoke  as  follows: 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  We  are  here 
to-day  to  celebrate  the  forty-third  anniversary  of  California's 
admission  to  the  Union,  and  to  invite  our  sister  States  to  join  in 
common  and  heartfelt  congratulation  that  the  great  Western 
Republic  has  been  permitted  to  give  to  man  this  wonderful  proof 
of  her  resources  and  her  ability  to  endure. 

On  September  9,  1850,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
passed  an  act  admitting  California  into  the  Union,  and  ratified  a 
constitution  which  had  been  previously  prepared  by  a  distin- 
guished body  of  American  citizens  who  met  in  convention  in 
the  city  of  Monterey,  and  this  instrument  remained  in  force  with 
but  few  alterations  until  it  was  supplanted  by  the  work  of  the 
convention  of  1879. 

No  words  of  mine  can  add  to  the  eloquent  pictures  descrip- 
tive of  this  Exposition  which  have  heretofore  been  contributed, 
and  nothing  that  I  might  say  would  add  to  the  glory  of  the 
renowned  navigator  who  gave  this  continent  to  civilization.  Nor 
can  I  —  as  well  as  others  have  done — draw  those  conclusions 
from  this  display  which  have  been  and  must  be  deduced  by  the 
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philosophical  mind.  I  shall  rapidly  glance  at  California,  her 
station  and  history,  for  it  is  her  turn  to  be  heard,  and  it  is  her 
duty  at  this  hour  to  give  reasons  for  the  pride  which  she  does 
not  seek  to  conceal. 

California  became  a  commonwealth  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances. It  is  a  matter  of  every-day  kno'wledge  that  the  terri- 
tory comprised  within  h6r  limits  was  ceded  to  the  United  States 
by  treaty.  Up  to  the  year  1849  the  business  interests  and  social 
intercourse  of  that  portion  of  the  continent  were  carried  on 
almost  entirely  with  Mexico.  During  the  last  quarter  of  the  last 
century  Father  Junipero  Serra,  a  priest  of  great  ability,  exalted 
virtue,  and  remarkable  courage,  founded  the  missions  of  Cali- 
fornia, selecting,  as  experience  has  shown,  the  most  favored 
localities.  Little  did  he,  or  those  that  were  with  him,  dream  of 
the  discoveries  that  were  to  come,  or  of  the  vast  changes  destined 
to  be  wrought  in  that  hitherto  unknown  land. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  dwell  extensively  upon  historical  sub- 
jects, or  to  recite  the  interesting  story  of  our  being,  from  the 
founding  of  our  missions  to  the  discovery  of  gold.  These  are 
topics  which,  to  be  adequately  explained,  would  need  more  exam- 
ination than  this  occasion  permits,  and  I  do  not  feel  authorized 
to  present  anything  in  the  nature  of  detailed  remarks. 

The  experience  of  the  mission  fathers  demonstrated  the 
fertility  of  California's  soil  and  furnished  to  the  keen  eye  of  the 
subsequent  explorer  proof  of  her  productive  and  climatic  possi- 
bilities and  peculiarities. 

Under  the  system  then  prevailing,  large  grants  of  land  were 
made  to  individual  occupants,  covering  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  most  favored  sections,  and  the  United  States  Government 
assumed,  in  its  treaty  with  Mexico,  to  protect  these  property 
rights,  and  by  means  of  a  tribunal  appointed  for  the  purpose 
this  obligation  was  carried  out. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  the  pioneer  set  his  foot 
upon  the  Pacific.  Prior  to  the  discovery  of  gold,  there  had 
indeed  been  some  adventurous  spirits,  whose  love  of  enterprise 
and  desire  to  better  their  condition  induced  them  to  leave  the 
more  Eastern  States  and  to  seek  their  fortunes  and  carve  out 
their  career  on  the  Pacific.  Most  of  those  ancient  adventurers 
have  been  summoned  to  their  fathers.     A  few  of  them  remain. 
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and  their  descendants  are  occasionally  to  be  met  with,  and  among^ 
them  are  to  be  found  some  of  our  most  valued  citizens. 

I  must  not  in  this  connection  omit  to  mention  those  who 
tenanted  California  at  the  time  of  the  American  occupation. 
The  landed  proprietors  of  that  day  were  generous,  kind-hearted, 
and  brave.  Their  hospitality  was  more  noticeable  than  their 
business  ability.  They  were  not  well  equipped  to  engage  in 
financial  transactions  with  those  with  whom  they  were  destined 
to  be  brought  in  contact.  Their  polite  deportment,  as  well  as 
their  geniality  and  their  reputation  as  ever-ready  entertainers, 
willing  to  share  with  the  wayfarer,  and  to  answer  to  his  wants  as 
best  they  might,  are  traits  never  to  be  forgotten  of  the  Spanish- 
Americans.  But  they  yielded  to  the  inevitable,  and  their  fine 
estates,  in  nearly  every  instance,  passed  into  alien  ownerships, 
leaving  but  little  for  their  offspring,  and  often  insufficient  to 
palliate  the  cares  of  life's  sunset.  Some  of  these  earlier  residents 
still  remain,  but  the  larger  portion  have  left  us.  Many  of  their 
children  are  inhabiting  the  land  of  their  fathers,  and  numbers  of 
the  new  generation  are  keeping  abreast,  and  some  of  them  are  in 
the  van  of  the  unhesitating  army  of  progress. 

As  I  have  said,  the  facts  attendant  upon  the  admission  of  our 
State  were  peculiar.  The  condition  being  as  I  have  described 
it,  upon  the  circulation  of  the  news  of  the  discovery  of  gold  in 
large  quantities  (a  small  amount  of  the  precious  metal  having 
been  found  several  years  before  Marshall  gave  the  intelligence 
which  startled  the  world),  thousands  left  their  homes  in  the 
Eastern,  Middle,  Southern,  and  Western  States,  expecting  to 
secure  with  slight  effort  an  ample  supply  of  the  coveted  metal 
and  then  to  return  to  their  firesides,  wealthy,  happy,  and  prepared 
for  the  joys  of  opulence.  These  were  the  California  pioneers. 
It  did  not  take  them  long  to  learn  the  advantages  and  necessities 
of  statehood.  They  met  in  convention,  framed  their  constitu- 
tion, presented  it  to  Congress,  procured  its  ratification,  and  our 
State  sprang  into  existence  without  infancy  or  probation— - 
Minerva-like,  and  absolutely  complete. 

State  pride  is  but  another  name  for  appreciation  of  national 
glory.  The  sons  and  daughters  of  each  of  our  commonwealths 
delight  to  sing  the  praises  and  repeat  the  incidents  of  their  re- 
spective birthplaces.    Yet,  in  the  assembled  splendor  of  all,  the 
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American  citizen  finds  his  chief  source  of  gratification;  and 
hence,  if  we,  and  especially  those  of  us  who  are  natives  of  Cali- 
fornia, shall  seem  extravagant  in  our  laudations  or  partial  in  our 
views,  we  shall  not  thereby  forfeit  the  esteem  of  our  fellows,  for 
the  competition  in  which  we  are  engaged  is  an  effort  for  the  pro- 
motion of  universal  welfare. 

I  can  not  attempt  to  describe  my  State.  I  will  not  seek  to  do 
so.  The  subject  is  too  elaborate  for  more  than  passing  mention; 
and  Ihe  men  who  knew  California  when  the  bear  flag  was  raised, 
and  who  are  familiar  with  her  appearance  and  development  at 
this  moment,  alone  can  understand  what  has  been  accomplished, 
and  that  which  may  yet  be  done.  In  more  recent  years  many  an 
old  pioneer  has  stood  dazed  at  the  eventuation;  has  seen  achieve- 
ments of  which  he  never  dreamed,  and  which,  had  they  been  sug- 
gested, would  have  seemed  beyond  the  reach  of  ambition;  and 
has  looked  with  more  than  a  father's  gratification  upon  the  par- 
ticipaiicy  of  his  offspring  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  wonder- 
ful mutation. 

When  gold  was  discovered  the  pioneer  was  compelled  to  im- 
port from  distant  portions  of  the  globe  articles  necessary  not 
merely  for  his  comfort,  but  for  his  existence.  Many  productions 
now  yielded  in  abundance  at  our  very  doors  were  sought  and 
obtained  in  foreign  markets  in  exchange  for  heavy  expenditures. 

Examining  the  official  reports  for  the  last  year  —  1892  —  we 
find  that  California's  wheat  crop  alone  was  worth  more  money, 
had  greater  actual  market  value,  according  to  careful  estimates, 
than  that  of  any  other  State  save  Kansas.  Besides  this  we  have  • 
harvested  enormous  quantities  of  barley,  oats,  and  other  farming 
output.  We  have  sent  abroad  tons  of  fruit,  bringing  millions  -of 
dollars  to  our  coffers.  Our  oranges,  raisins,  prunes,  and  canned 
fruits  have  been  transmitted  to  distant  markets,, and  are  recog- 
nized as  inferior  to  none.  When  we  reflect  that  a  single  county 
has  sent  more  than  one  million  dollars'  worth  of  oranges  to  the 
populous  centers  in  a  solitary  year,  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  in  no  other  portion  of  the  globe  can  there  be  found  such 
varieties  of  profitable  growth,  such  happy  combinations  of  soil 
and  climate.  Our  mineral  resources  naturally  suggest  a  word 
regarding  those  who  organized  our  State,  and  of  them  I  shall 
presently  speak.     I  am  now  alluding  casually  to  a  few  of  those 
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attract ioas   which    qualify    us   for  statehood   and    disclose   the 
Creator's  bounty. 

I  doubt  whether  any  other  part  of  the  earth  furnishes  such 
striking  manifestations  of  nature's  prowess  as  does  California.  I 
have  spoken  of  the  remarkable  results  that  man  has  wrought  for 
her;  but  untouched  by  human  skill  are  the  great  ca&ons,  the 
mighty  trees,  the  mysteries  of  her  Sierras.  When  we  speak  to 
you  of  forest  giants  more  than  one  hundred  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence; when  we  allude  to  sequoias  through  the  base  of  which  a 
loaded  Concord  coach  is  often  driven;  when  we  attempt  to  de- 
scribe the  beauties  of  Tahoe,  in  which  Nevada  shares,  the  won- 
ders of  Shasta,  of  Whitney,  and  of  matchless  Yosemite,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  you  turn  from  us  almost  contemptuously,  feeling, 
perhaps,  hurt  that  we,  as  you  erroneously  think,  are  relying  upon 
your  credulity.  The  grandeur  of  the  Yosemite  can  never  be  por- 
trayed by  lips  however  eloquent,  by  pen  however  skilled,  by  artist 
however  gifted.  That  wondrous  rift  in  the  great  Sierras,  more 
than  three  thousand  feet  in  depth,  into  which  drop  the  numerous 
falls  that  for  years  have  and  for  all  time  must  entrance  the  vision 
of  the  beholder,  filling  him  with  an  indescribable  sense  of  Divine 
majesty;  the  lofty  mountain  peaks  covered  with  everlasting  snow, 
from  whence  the  explorer  gazes  upon  the  valley  where  roses  ever 
bloom;  the  unrivaled  forests  of  Mendocino  and  Humboldt,  serve 
alike  to  contribute  to  the  enjoyment  and  wealth  of  our  people. 
California's  geysers,  her  numerous  mineral  springs,  possessing 
curative  properties  to  which  thousands  attest,  are  advantages 
which  can  not  well  be  duplicated.  These  marvels  man  has  sought 
to  supplement  by  well-expended  industry.  We  have  taken  from 
the  streams  their  wasting  substance  and  have  poured  it  upon 
the  thirsty  plain,  thus  awakening  into  life  latent  activity. unused 
for  ages  and  inestimable  in  its  wealth.  We  witness  all  the  fruits 
of  the  temperate  and  many  of  the  semi-tropic  climes  grow  to  per- 
fect maturity.  Where  herds  roamed,  cities  and  towns  are  flourish- 
ishing,  and  the  school-house  and  church  erected  side  by  side 
demonstrate  the  movement  of  modern  civilization.  And  while 
we  still  point  with  well-grounded  satisfaction  to  our  mining  de- 
velopment, we  are  not  dependent  upon  that  extensive  source  of 
revenue  and  profit.  The  remarkable  climatic  features  which  our 
State  presents  are  known  the  world  over,  and  need  no  mention 
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iiere.  I  doubt  whether  there  is  an  equal  area  evincing  such  a 
multiplicity  of  resources  and  growth  as  is  displayed  in  California. 
In  several  sections  of  our  State,  as  I  have  said,  semi-tropical 
fruits,  such  as  the  orange,  the  lemon,  and  lime,  grow  in  abund- 
ance and  produce  unfailingly.  Elsewhere  the  raisin  is  cured,  not 
only  with  success,  but  in  such  manner  as  to  justify  competition, 
as  far  as  quality  is  concerned,  with  anything  in  the  market. 
Again,  in  other  places  the  grape  is  utilized  for  the  making  of 
wine,  and  I  need  not  speak  of  the  good  fortune  which  has  at- 
tended our  efforts  in  that  direction.  Our  prunes  equal  the  finest 
French  varieties. 

Much  has  been  said  regarding  the  profits  of  agriculture,  and 
much  more  might  be  told  concerning  the  same,  but  I  must  not 
delay;  I  will  leave  this  branch  of  my  remarks  with  this  comment: 
that,  in  view  of  the  exceptional  benefits  which  our  State  confers 
upon  its  inhabitants,  it  is  fast  becoming  a  resort  for  people  of 
means,  who  desire  to  spend  their  days  in  that  comfort  which  can 
not  be  experienced  elsewhere.  As  a  result  land  values  are  not 
exceedingly  low,  and  it  can  not  be  said  with  truth  that  our  State 
offers  remarkable  advantages  to  persons  without  any  means. 
Of  course,  we  have  our  share  of  laborers,  of  artisans  and  me- 
chanics, and  in  as  great  numbers  as  circumstances  require;  but  it 
is  to  the  man  of  moderate  wealth  and  to  the  man  of  affluence 
that  California  holds  out  special  inducements,  and  her  claims  are 
fast  being  adequately  understood. 

We  are  proud  of  our  educational  system,  from  the  public 
school  to  the  university,  including  numerous  well-equipped 
private  institutions.  We  contend  that  our  status  in  ^his  respect 
is  surpassed  by  none.  We  have  ever  been  most  liberal  in  this 
laudable  work,  and  propose  to  continue  in  the  same  policy.  We 
believe  that  American  manhood  and  American  womanhood,  pos- 
sessing as  far  as  possible  the  benefits  of  the  knowledge  which 
generations  of  toil  have  placed  within  the  grasp  of  our  race, 
must  eventuate  the  best  possible  results,  and  must  produce 
a  government  approximating  perfection  more  closely  than  any 
which  has  hitherto  dominated  humanity.  There  is  with  us  a 
powerful  and  enlightened  press,  generously  striving,  from  the 
metropolitan  journal  to  the  less  pretentious  but  locally  even 
more   influential   country   paper,  for  improvement  and   public 
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betterment.  Indeed,  the  rural  press  of  California  when  united 
never  fails  to  win;  and  our  great  city  newspapers  furnish  to 
their  readers  reliable  accounts  of  the  daily  occurrences  of  the 
world  with  unsurpassed  fullness  and  accuracy,  together  with 
comment  and  reflections  from  the  ablest  pens. 

While  some  of  our  progenitors  believed  that  there  was  a 
future  for  California  beyond  the  mining  industry,  yet  her  real 
powers  were  not  understood  nor  appreciated  until  long  after  her 
admission.  The  pioneer  did  not  primarily  seek  California  for 
the  purpose  of  permanent  settlement.  His  affections  were 
naturally  attached  to  his  childhood's  residence,  and  to  it  he  was 
anxious  to  return.  He  had  faith  that  he  would  quickly  realize  a 
handsome  competency,  and  that  he  would  be  able  to  go  back  to 
the  hearthstone  which  he  left,  the  bearer  of  those  material  bene- 
fits which  gold  has  at  all  tiriies  been  supposed  to  supply.  Many 
indeed  did  retrace  their  steps,  but  a  large  portion,  wooed  by 
a  seductive  atmosphere,  charmed  by  nature's  offerings,  animated 
by  that  ambition  which  accompanies  activity  in  pursuit  of  money, 
laid  the  foundations  of  permanent  homes  upon  the  western 
coast,  and  to  these  they  are  moored  by  the  dearest  ties. 

The  California  pioneers  were  a  remarkable  band  of  men,  and 
my  address  would  be  a  manifestation  of  base  ingratitude  if  I  did 
not  say  something  of  them.  When  accounts  of  the  new  El  Do- 
rado reached  the  eastern  part  of  the  Union,  the  ambition  of  the 
energetic  and  dauntless  element  was  excited  beyond  description. 
Graduates  of  universities,  youth  raised  amidst  polite  and  pleasant 
surroundings,  saw  in  the  vista  an  opportunity  for  sudden  affluence, 
and  the  consequent  realization  of  fervid  desire.  Ardent,  gallant, 
hopeful,  they  bade  adieu  to  their  loved  firesides  and  their  mothers 
and  fathers,  their  sweethearts,  their  sisters  and  brothers.  Those 
who  had  lived  near  the  Eastern  seaboard  chose  the  ocean  route. 
Those  who  started  from  the  interior  selected  the  plain.  Some 
there  were  whose  wives,  and  a  few  there  were  whose  children 
embarked  upon  the  dubious  undertaking.  It  was  necessarily 
true  that  but  a  small  minority  of  the  pioneer  Californians  antici- 
pated the  perils  in  store  for  them.  The  feeble-hearted  soon 
gave  up  and  early  resumed  their  former  methods.  But  those  of 
whom  it  might  be  said  that  they  established  California,  while  dis- 
appointed  by   the    unfavorable   aspect    of  their    new   contact. 
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threw  aside  all  that  was  useless  and  began  to  work  for  the  fulfill- 
ment of  their  hopes.  They  had  been  borne  in  safety  around  the 
stormy  Cape,  over  the  malarial  Isthmus;  they  had  escaped  the 
undescribable  terrors  of  the  desert;  they  had  lived  though  starva- 
tion seemed  imminent;  had  escaped  from  the  savages'  hands,  and 
firmly  resolved  to  carve  out  a  career  of  greatness,  they  scattered 
over  California's  surface,  devoting  themselves  mainly  to  mining 
and  to  those  commercial  transactions  which  naturally  accom- 
panied that  avocation.  They  scaled  the  high  Sierras,  they 
thronged  the  deep  cafLon,  until  its  fastnesses  rang  with  the  hum 
of  their  energy.  Experience  soon  made  them  experts,  and  they 
contributed  to  the  world's  markets  their  golden  gain.  In 
1847  the  total  gold  product  of  the  United  States  was  less  than 
$T, 000,000;  in  1849  it  was  $40,000,000,  and  in  1853  it  reached 
$65,000,000 — the  greatest  output  for  a  single  year  disclosed  in 
our  history. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  world  does  not  appreciate, 
and  perhaps  never  will,  the  effect  upon  civilization  of  the  heroism 
of  the  pioneer,  even  if  we  confine  ourselves  to  his  mining  exer- 
tions. It  has  been  claimed  by  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  Amer- 
icans that  had  it  not  been  for  the  gold  thrown  by  Cahfornia  upon 
our  civilization,  a  panic  would  have  taken  place,  about  the 
time  of  the  admission  of  the  State,  without  example  in  the  mon- 
etary history  of  the  world.  It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  the  great 
financial  disturbance  which  preceded  our  Civil  War  was  greatly 
mitigated,  the  ills  suffered  throughout  the  world  vastly  assuaged, 
because  of  the  facts  which  I  have  narrated.  But  while  these  men 
of  brain  and  muscle  thus  availed  themselves  of  nature's  material 
bounty,  their  minds  were  not  idle.  In  the  mountain  recesses 
they  organized  themselves  into  bodies  politic,  established  and 
declared  their  own  laws,  formed  a  government  fitted  for  the 
immediate  occasion,  made  mining  regulations,  covering  not  only 
the  mode  of  appropriating  claims,  but  likewise  the  use  of  water 
necessary  in  their  operation;  and  so  equitable  were  many  of  these 
regulations  that  they  were  recognized  by  the  highest  courts  of 
the  State,  and  afterward  ratified  by  Congress,  and  were  declared 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  to  be  effective,  even 
in  the  absence  of  congressional  recognition. 

History  will,  no  doubt,  record  numerous  instances,  seemingly 
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severe,  descriptive  of  the  character  of  government  which  con* 
trolled  these  incipient  municipaiists;  but  their  regulations  were 
just.  In  the  communities  thus  suddenly  formed  there  were 
always  men  of  ability,  whose  views  were  equitable  and  whose 
determination  to  execute  the  wise  popular  will  was  never  doubted. 
The  tribunals  which  were  formed  as  the  consequence  of  general 
concurrence,  maintained  order,  defended  property,  preserved 
life,  and  enforced  laws,  so  that  the  criminal,  who  is  always  pres- 
ent when  times  are  good,  was  compelled  to  act  with  at  least 
seeming  propriety,  or  if  he  failed  to  do  so,  the  measures  adopted 
for  his  correction  were  always  adequate,  though  sometimes,  per- 
haps,  excessive.  When  the  State  government  was  organized 
some  of  the  best  minds  whose  exertions  were  ever  brought  into 
legislative  halls,  came  to  the  seat  of  State  government  and 
fashioned  statutory  enactments  which  have  since,  with  but  casual 
alterations,  been  found  entirely  sufficient  to  meet  the  growing 
demands  of  our  vast  and  improving  commonwealth. 

It  is  impossible  for  one  who  has  not  shared  in  this  condition 
to  judge  of  the  sensations  of  those  who,  like  myself,  have  stood 
by  and  grown  up  amid  these  influences  and  who  have  associated 
with  and  been  taught  by  the  men  whose  indomitable  efforts  paved 
the  way  upon  which  we  have  so  readily  trodden.  But  judging 
our  progenitors  without  partiality,  and  viewing  them  as  they 
really  were,  and  estimating  their  efforts  by  visible  effects,  the 
historian  will  record  that  no  nobler  or  truer  band  ever  in  patri- 
otic effort  united  their  powers  or  maintained  more  obviously  the 
right  to  undying  recognition. 

If  the  brave,  active,  and  generous  men  who  laid  broad  and 
deep  the  foundations  of  our  State  deserve  commendation  and 
are  entitled  to  a  dignified  position  in  the  story  of  our  common- 
wealth, what  shall  we  say  of  those  noble  women  who,  in  redemp- 
tion of  their  nuptial  pledges,  braved  the  storms  of  the  sea,  the 
perils  of  tiie  desert,  the  fevers  of  Panama  and  Nicaragua,  and 
became  the  mothers  of  the  generation  to  which  many  of  us  belong? 
Search  the  world  over  and  there  can  not  be  found  any  more  wor- 
thy sisterhood.  As  the  pioneer  was  usually  young,  intelligent, 
and  pushing,  it  was  not  strange  that  he  chose  a  wife  of  harmoni- 
ous temperament.  A  man  with  a  sense  of  pervading  mastery 
could  not  always  appreciate  the  actual  terrors  which  encompassed 
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him,  or  which  were  ordained  to  obstruct  his  pathway.  His  youth 
made  him  brave.  His  surroundings  stimulated  his  manhood.  It 
is  said  that  in  the  latter  part  of  the  night,  those  who  have  in  the 
early  evening  been  really,  courageous  and  possessed  of  the  nerve 
to  defend  themselves  against  anything,  lose  their  valor  as  the  hour 
approaches  when,  according  to  the  poets,  **  churchyards  yawn.'* 
So  in  the  evening  of  life,  when  the  tired  frame  yields  to  long  con- 
tinued pressure,  the  average  mortal  is  not  equal  to  the  strain  of 
primal  development.  But  the  pioneer  was  daring,  even  beyond 
all  prudence.  His  wife,  while  kind  and  loving  to  the  limit  of 
wifely  instinct,  was  as  determined  and  unflinching,  and,  perhaps, 
even  more  endjiring  in  her  loyalty  than  her  sterner  companion. 
These  girls  left  their  parents'  roof,  not  for  a  voyage  upon  a  float-, 
ing  palace  across  a  summer  sea  to  the  center  of  a  fashionable  and 
polite  world,  but  whether  upon  the  clipper  ship  or  upon  the 
**prairie  schooner,"  or  treading  the  parched  sands,  their  journey 
was  beset  by  the  greatest  dangers,  and  accompanied  by  no  com- 
fort save  the  presence  of  their  faithful  partners. 

Perhaps  most  of  us  might  withstand  limited  hardship,  if  the 
objective  point  proffered  rest  or  even  transient  enjoyment ;  but 
these  tender  women  were  cast  upon  an  almost  untrodden  shore. 
It  was  their  solemn  obligation  to  defend  their  own  and  their 
husbands'  honor;  to  raise  their  children  without  the  assistance 
of  an  easy-going  civilization,  and  to  maintain  all  the  integrity, 
all  the  dignity,  all  the  happiness  of  the  true  home.  These  duties 
were  not  only  well  but  extraordinarily  performed.  The  many 
thousand  young  men  who  move  with  firm  tread  over  their  native 
California  are  prepared  to  attest  that  they  and  each  of  them 
owes  a  supreme  debt  to  his  mother.  For  it  was  she  who 
nurtured  and  instructed  them,  who  ministered  to  them  in  sick- 
ness, and  who  guided  them  in  health;  who  saw  at  untold  sacrifices 
that  they  were  amply  equipped  for  life's  many  exactions,  and  who, 
if  she  yet  survives,  looks  upon  them  proudly,  while  they  vainly 
struggle  to  repay  that  devotion  which  was  alike  unbought  and 
unpurchasable.  But  not  all  the  pioneer  mothers  press  to  their 
hearts  their  sons  to-day,  or  rejoice  in  manifestations  of  filial  duty. 
Many  sought  in  vain  to  resist  the  strain  under  which  they  labored, 
and  were  placed  by  tender  hands  beneath  the  soil  of  that  com- 
monwealth for  whose  promotion  they  had  done  so  much,  and 
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under  the  cloudless  sky  of  their  adopted  land  they  sleep  the 
sleep  of  the  just.  Deck  their  graves,  my  bereaved  brothers;  you 
owe  to  them  more  than  you  will  ever  owe  to  the  thousands  who 
move  about  you  to-day;  more  than  you  will  ever  owe  to  business 
associates,  or  quondam  friends,  or  to  the  applauding  multitudes 
by  whose  suffrages  you  are  perhaps  elevated  to  high  position. 
Their  love  was  as  unsullied  as  the  virgin  snow  first  touched  by 
the  eastern  sunbeam.  However  they  may  have  suffered,  their  pains 
they  considered  were  amply  repaid  by  your  health  and  your  pros- 
perity. Nature  has  taught  every  man  to  admire  his  mother;  but 
in  the  lonesome  grandeur  of  the  scenery  which  encompassed  our 
younger  lives,  in  view  of  the  exceptional  characteristics  of  the 
influences  which  prevailed  when  we  were  summoned  to  life,  there 
is  not  one  of  us  who  does  not  know  that  the  natural  affection 
implanted  in  his  heart  has  been  intensified  and  sanctified. 

Gathered  here,  far  from  our  homes,  in  the  presence  of  this 
great  congregation  of  the  earth,  in  the  sight  of  all  these  evi- 
dences of  gratified  human  endeavor,  these  indisputable  proofs  of 
man's  attainments,  let  us  record  our  fealty,  our  never-ending  de- 
votion to  the  hearthstones  before  which  we  grew  to  maturity,  and 
to  the  mothers  who  taught  us  the  best  lessons  we  ever  learned. 

But  the  present  prosperity  of  California  is  by  no  means  solely 
due  to  the  pioneer.  He  made  the  way  agreeable,  but  he  did  not 
usually,  or  in  fact  very  often,  reap  the  reward.  Thousands  of 
cultured  and  active  men  and  women,  attracted  by  the  conditions 
which  I  have  sought  to  describe,  located  in  our  most  inviting 
regions,  and  at  once  proceeded  to  apply  the  sensible  business 
rules  which  they  had  learned  in  other  communities.  It  was 
under  such  inspiration  as  this  that  the  cities  of  Southern  and 
Central  California  have  grown  up,  that  irrigating  systems  have 
been  perfected,  that  delightful  abodes  have  been  created,  and 
thrifty  and  enlightened  towns  established. 

In  the  northern  part  of  our  State  the  wand -of  the  welcome 
immigrant  has,  too,  shown  its  efficacy.  The  magnificent  and 
remunerative  orchards  that  adorn  the  hillsides  of  our  northern 
counties,  where  formerly  mining  was  almost  the  exclusive  in- 
dustry, demonstrate  that  wealth  is  not  alone  to  be  found  in  the 
bosom  of  our  mountains,  or  upon  the  surface  of  our  rich  valleys, 
which  from  San  Francisco's  unrivaled  harbor  to  the  mountains 
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feast  in  luxurious  yield;  but  that  the  rolling  hills,  at  the  base  of 
the  Sierras,  need  but  the  husbandman's  touch  to  answer  in 
pleasure  and  compensation.  The  population  which  is  thus  added 
to  our  comfort  and  knowledge  constitutes  little  more  than  the 
announcement  of  a  greater  movement  by  other  seekers  for  com- 
fort and  success. 

Of  what  has  been  accomplished  since  the  discovery  of 
America,  many  a  volume  might  be  written  and  but  a  fraction  of 
the  story  be  told.  Enter  these  .great  buildings,  investigate 
their  contents,  ask  yourself  at  every  step  when  this  or  that  art 
or  science  reached  its  present  development,  when  this  or  that 
discovery  wa&  made«  this  or  that  invention  produced,  this  or 
that  application  made.  In  manufacturing  how  incalculable 
has  been  the*  gain  !  Nations  have  arisen,  dynasties  fallen, 
because  of  the  material  advancements  of  the  arts  and 
sciences.  Light,  heat,  steam,  electricity — what  subjects 
to  excite  our  enthusiasm !  And  how  correctly,  though 
in  miniature,  all  these  evidences  of  the  world's  evolution 
are  exhibited  within  this  area.  Not  the  least  of  the  marvels 
within  our  observation  is  this  great  city  which  arose  from  the 
plain,  reached  out  farther  and  farther  as  the  years  rolled  by, 
until  she  has  become  the  mart  of  the  great  West,  and  must  at  no 
distant  day  be  the  empire  city  of  the  United  States.  She  is  now 
a  subject  of  universal  astonishment.  There  is  room  for  her 
expansion.  Chicago  has  the  wealth  and  enterprise  to  realize  her 
aspirations.  She  is  at  the  center  of  an  inexhaustible  domain, 
the  productive  capacity  of  which  is  scarcely  comprehended. 
Standing  in  this  presence  we  not  only  contemplate  the  world's 
victories  in  a  material  way,  but  we  can  not  but  be  struck 
by  the  indubitable  proof  of  the  conquests  of  the  mind.  It 
is  the  fashion  to  speak  in  terms  of  praise  of  antiquity,  and 
doubtless  there  is  much  cause  for  wonderment  in  the  develop- 
ment of  art  in  epochs  long  gone.  The  object  lessons  by  which 
we  are  here  encompassed  speak  more  eloquently  than  words  can 
do  in  demonstration  of  the  triumphs  of  this  age  and  of  its  right 
to  claim  paramount  excellency.  It  might  not  be  amiss  to  say 
that,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  written  and  said  to  the  contrary, 
no  student  of  history  can  ponder  over  the  outrages  committed  in 
the  past  by  man  upon  man,  without  awakening  to  the  truth  that  in 
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morals  and  the  development  of  kindly  and  Christian  sentiment, 
this  age  excels  all  others.  Its  charities,  its  numerous  evidences 
of  benevolence,  its  appreciation  of  the  claim  of  the  old,  of  the 
young,  of  the  infirm  and  helpless,  warrant  the  belief  that  the 
human  heart  and  the  human  brain  are  certain  to  triumph  over 
human  passion.  No  more  striking  proof  of  our  development 
can  be  found  than  in  the  progress  of  the  spirit  which  gives  to 
woman  due  credit,  and  raises  her  to  the  station  for  which  she 
was  intended  by  creative  wisdom.  The  United  States  may 
proudly  claim  to  occupy  a  front  rank  among  the  nations  that 
confess  the  injustice  that  has  been  done  womankind.  Well  can 
she  unite  in  the  republic's  song,  and  rear  her  babies  to  love  that 
flag  which  protects,  elevates,  and  encourages  her. 

Now,  on  this  occasion  so  pregnant  with  impressive  memories, 
in  this  great  city,  the  type  of  American  progression,  amid  these 
choice  offerings  of  the  world,  these  selected  tokens  of  that  which 
has  become  most  admirable  in  every  civilized  land,  may  we  not 
be  pardoned  if  in  our  enthusiasm  we  exalt  the  republic  ?  The 
ancient  and  the  modern,  the  nations  whose  histories  have  fur- 
nished the  lessons  from  which  we  have  sought  to  deduce  a  rule 
of  public  conduct,  nations  whose  theories  of  government  are  in 
some  cases  widely  different  from  ours,  are  here  to  swell  the 
anthem.  Even  from  lands  but  touched  by  the  modifying  influ- 
ences that  we  have  always  enjoyed,  come  emissaries  who  gaze 
upon  an  unconquerable  people,  not  one  of  whom  possesses, 
unless  he  breaks  the  law,  more  than  the  common  privilege. 

I  esteem  it  a  favor  of  priceless  worth  to  be  allowed  to  view 
this  matchless  scene;  to  note  not  alone  the  entrancing  forms 
thrown  in  orderly  profusion  around  us,  but  to  see  in  these,  and  in 
everything  else  within  the  scope  of  my  vision,  the  indescribable 
victories  of  intellect.  Thus  conscious  of  my  good  fortune,  the 
feeling  is  intensified  when  I  regard  my  own  participancy  in  this 
day's  festivities.  If  the  fathers  of  the  republic,  who  guarded 
with  paternal  devotion  the  early  life  of  the  nation  which  they 
sacrificed  so  much  to  organize,  were  able  to  appear  among  us 
and  behold  these  marvels,  they  would  freely  concede  that  they 
builded  better  than  they  knew. 

In  concluding,  permit  me  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  my 
State  to  extend  to  you  all  an  invitation  to  visit  us,  especially  next 
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winter,  during  which  time  we  expect  to  hold  a  midwinter  fair. 
Congress  has  generously  extended  the  same  bonding  privileges 
to  foreign  exhibitors,which  have  been  accorded  to  this  Exposition, 
and  we  anticipate  presenting  a  most  attractive  display.  We  not 
only  invite  you  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  you  to  observe  those 
things  which  are  brought  to  us  for  exhibition,  but  we  trust  that 
you  will  examine  our  State  without  discrimination  or  reference 
to  any  particular  section.  We  think  that  you  will  derive  mucb 
satisfaction  from  such  investigation.  Listening  to  the  music  of 
San  Diego's  sea-shore,  as  you  gaze  from  Coronado's  porches 
upon  the  lazy  billows,  silvered  in  the  moonlight,  you  will  detect 
the  advent  of  the  spell;  at  Redondo,  Santa  Monica,  and  Santa 
Barbara  you  must  recognize  the  growth  of  the  enjoyment;  when^ 
you  reach  peerless  Monterey,  you  will  be  ready  to  capitulate. 
Or  if,  perhaps,  you  enjoy  the  mountain,  upon  our  great  Sierras 
amidst  the  splendid  scenic  conditions  which  I  have  sought  to 
portray,  you  will  find  gratification  beyond  my  promises.  And 
the  hospitable  city  of  San  Francisco,  in  whose  park  our  exposi 
tion  will  be  held,  is  ready  to  receive  you  with  that  liberality  for 
which  she  is  noted;  and  if  you  acquiesce  in  our  offer,  I  feel  con* 
fident  that  you  will  bless  me  for  the  suggestion. 

If,  while  speaking  in  this  edifice  which  California's  munifi- 
cence has  built,  I  have  succeeded  in  satisfying  any  of  you  that 
she  possesses  attractions  which  make  her  a  worthy  associate  in 
the  great  and  indissoluble  Union,  to  whose  glory  she  is  delighted 
to  contribute,  my  words  have  not  been  in  vain. 

After  this  splendid  oration,  the  following  song,  entitled 
"  California,  Golden  State,"  which  was  written  for  the  occasion^ 
was  sung  by  the  De  Moss  Family,  Lyric  Bards: 

Fair  Columbia's  priceless  jewel, 
California,  princely,  thou 
Art  enthroned  on  wheels  of  progress, 
Crowned  by  proud  Sierra's  snow; 
With  domain  of  glorious  splendor, 
Of  the  cypress  and  the  vine, 
Of  the  orange  and  the  fig-tree, 
Of  the  forest  and  the  mine. 
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Golden  California,  golden  California, 
We  will  shout  Eureka! 
Columbia's  jewel,  California, 
California,  golden  State. 
Golden  California,  golden  California, 
Golden  California,  golden  California. 

Vast  resources,  splendid  scenery; 
California,  wondrous  land; 
Rivers,  bays  with  safest  harbors, 
Valleys  broad  and  mountains  grand; 
Surf-washed  beaches,  yawning  gorges, 
Tallest  trees  and  loftiest  domes. 
Prosperous  homes  adorned  with  beauty, 
'Mid  the  flowers'  perpetual  blooms. — Chorus. 

Send  forth  heralds,  view  the  nations, 
California,  golden  State; 
Nothing  equals,  then  o*er  oceans 
Bring  us  to  the  golden  State. 
Golden  minerals,  golden  harvests, 
Golden  fruit  and  golden  grain; 
On  thy  waves  the  golden  Sunset 
Sweetly  joins  in  this  refrain. — Chorus. 

At  this  point  in  the  exercises  a  beautiful  floral  bell,  that  had 
been  forwarded  from  Washington  City  by  Mrs.  Adlai  Stevenson, 
wife  of  the  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  was  formally 
presented  by  Mrs.  Frank  S.  Osborne  of  Illinois  to  the  California 
Board  of  Lady  Managers. 

The  bell  had  been  forwarded  to  Chicago  in  honor  of  both  the 
Orand  Army  and  of  California.  The  floral  bell  was  a  feature  of 
the  exercises  in  connection  with  the  ringing  of  the  New  Liberty 
Bell  in  front  of  the  Administration  Building.  The  beautiful 
gift  was  accepted  by  Mrs.  E.  O.  Smith,  president  of  the  Califor- 
nia Ladies'  Board,  with  a  few  appropriate  remarks. 

Vice-President  Phelan  then  spoke  briefly  of  the  noble  work 
done  by  the  California  pioneers,  after  which  he  introduced 
Edward  E.  Chever,  who  had  come  as  a  delegate  from  the  Society 
of  California  Pioneers  in  San  Francisco.     Mr.  Chever's  remarks, 
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which  retold  the  adventures  and  hardships  of  the  men  and 
women  who  crossed  the  continent  to  California  in  1849,  and 
later  years,  were  listened  to  attentively  by  the  audience. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  It  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  be  with  you  to-day  as  a  California  Pioneer.  I  can 
justly  claim  to  be  also  a  pioneer  of  Illinois,  as  I  came  to  Illinois 
forty-nine  years  ago,  in  advance  of  railroads,  bought  land  in 
Kendall  County  from  the  United  States  Government  for 
.  $1.25  an  acre,  cut  down  trees,  split  posts  and  rails,  fenced 
and  plowed  thirty  acres  of  land,  built  a  house,  set  out 
an  orchard,  planted  trees  and  groves  on  the  prairie  before 
Marshall  had  discovered  gold  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mount- 
ains in  California,  In  the  fall  of  1848  my  brother,  who  had 
been  an  officer  in  the  United  States  Navy  during  the  Mexi- 
can War,  and  who  had  resigned  when  the  war  was  over,  was 
living  with  me  on  my  farm,  when  we  received  letters  from  a 
brother  who  had  lived  in  California  since  1846,  giving  us  full 
particulars  of  the  discovery  of  gold  and  its  abundance,  before  the 
newspapers  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  had  published  any- 
thing relating  to  the  gold  discovery.  Our  news  was  authentic 
and  reliable,  and  we  caught  the  "  gold  fever"  so  badly  that  we 
couldn't  "  wait  for  the  wagon." 

We  started  for  the  Atlantic  seacoast,  and  I  left  Boston  on 
the  first  vessel  that  sailed  for  California  after  the  gold  was  found 
by  Marshall.  This  vessel  was  the  Saltillo,  which  left  Boston  in 
December,  1848. 

In  1854  I  returned  to  my  farm  in  Illinois,  and  was  farming 
and  improving  my  land,  when  a  call  for  volunteers  by  Abraham 
Lincoln  caused  me  to  fight,  as  a  soldier,  in  the  Eighty-ninth 
Illinois  Infantry  Volunteers,  which  was  mustered  in  not  far  from 
where  the  Douglas  monument  now  stands  in  Chicago. 

So  that  I  may  be  pardoned  for  feeling  more  than  ordinary 
pride  in  celebrating  California's  Admission  Day  in  this  great 
State  and  in  this  wonderful  city,  which  did  not  contain  25,000 
inhabitants  when  I  crossed  the  lake  from  St.  Joe,  in  1844,  and 
rode  away  from  here  on  a  lumber  wagon,  the  only  means  of 
travel  at  that  time. 

We  have  lived  to  see  the  continent  spanned  by  railroads  and 
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the  globe  girdled  with  the  electric  wires.  We  have  become 
familiar  with  inventions  not  dreamed  of  in  our  boyhood,  and 
our  own  lives  have  been  made  adventurous  and  eventful  by  the 
California  experience  of  '49. 

Addison  Ballard,  president  of  the  Western  Association  of 
California  Pioneers,  with  headquarters  in  Chicago,  was  intro- 
duced, and  spoke  in  a  pleasant  and  reminiscent  vein  of  Call- 
fornians  who  have  for  recent  years  made  their  homes  in  the 
Eastern  States. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Men  and  Women  of  California:  I  have 
adopted  a  new  style  of  beginning  my  few  talks  to  the  public,  rather 
than  saying  "  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  "  —  for  all  ladies  are  women 
and  all  gentlemen  are  men;  besides  it  takes  in  all  the  suburbs  of 
humanity  without  distinction;  besides  again,  the  women  are  com- 
ing forward  so  rapidly  in  the  affairs  of  the  world  that  it  is  safe 
to  begin  to  familiarize  ourselves  with  their  true  name  of  women. 

I  shall  make  but  little  attempt  to  make  a  speech  in  competi- 
tion with  such  men  and  women  of  speech  as  are  on  this  plat- 
form or  in  this  audience.  I  will  only  briefly  say,  in  connection 
-with  the  celebration  of  California  Day,  that  California  State  has 
the  most  marvelous  history  of  discovery,  possession,  progress, 
and  prosperity  of  all  the  States  of  this  Union,  when  her  age 
and  what  had  to  be  overcome  to  acquire  possession  is  taken  into 
account  of  summing  up  results.  Far  less  than  a  half  century  ago 
the  Territory  of  California  was,  apparently,  a  dried-up,  sun- 
(burned,  wild  wilderness,  with  but  few,  if  any,  natural  attractions 
to  the  then  Eastern  States.  Civilization,  with  nine  months  of 
continual  burning  sun  and  three  months  continuous  rain  each  — 
I  am  reminded  of  the  story  of  the  man  who  emigrated  so  far 
north  that,  in  writing  back  to  his  friends,  he  said  the  country 
seemed  all  right,  but  the  climate  was  objectionable,  for  it  was  nine 
months  winter  and  three  months  cussed-cold  weather. 

Of  course,  California  had  the  advantage,  in  her  beginning, 
over  all  other  new  countries;  she  had  a  financial  policy  that  was 
oinsurpassed,  that  could  not  fail,  defraud,  nor  embezzle  the 
deposits.  All  a  man  had  to  do  was  to  draw  his  check  (resolution) 
on  the  bank  (not  a  Monte  bank)  and  sign  it  with  a  pick  and 
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shovel  (the  signatare  was  always  honored  without  identifiqation), 
draw  his  money,  and  go  home  if  he  was  homesick,  or  re-invest 
it  in  other  enterprises  as  the  country  developed. 

To  the  old  forty-niners  that  saw  California  as  it  was  then, 
and  could  see  it  as  it  is  now,  the  transformation  would  seem  as 
marvelous  to  them  as  Jackson  Park  is  to  us  old  Chicagoans  that 
have  known  the  swamp  it  has  been  for  so  many  years,  and  then 
see  it  to-day  with  this  World's  Fair  so  beautifully  situated  upon 
it,  as  if  it  had  always  been  so.  We  forget  the  past  and  all  inter- 
mediates as  to  time  or  conditions,  and  like  a  dream  it  seems 
swimming  in  the  air. 

Go  back  through  the  half  a  century  of  California's  population. 
We  have  with  us  here  to  day  the  native-born  Californian,  grown 
up  to  manhood  and  to  womanhood;  we  have  with  us  citizens  of 
California  that  went  there  from  choice  many  years  ago;  and, 
later  on,  we  have  with  us  citizens  of  California  that  are  there  by 
chance,  perhaps,  not  intending  to  remain.  This  is  true  of  emigra- 
tion or  circumstances  everywhere.  I  came  to  Chicago  over  forty 
years  ago,  not  intending  to  remain  but  a  day  or  two.  One  thing 
after  another  ran  so  into  each  other  that  I  became  a  permanent 
citizen;  all  my  possessions  were  on  my  back,  and  that  is  more 
than  I  can  take  away  finally. 

We  have  with  us  here  to-day  also,  some  of  the  veterans  of  the 
Mexican  War,  from  away  back  in  the  forties;  all  honor  and  great 
honor  is  due  from  us  to  them  for  the  battles  they  fought  and  the 
victories  they  won  that  gave  to  us  the  beautiful  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

I  remember  well,  almost  fifty  years  ago,  in  the  town  in  which 
I  then  lived,  fifty  miles  east  of  Chicago,  the  hub-a-du-du.b-dub  of 
the  drum  and  fife,  as  the  volunteers  were  being  raised  for  that 
war,  and  several  young  men  of  my  acquaintance,  age,  and  com- 
panionship that  volunteered.  Some  of  them  returned,  but  more  of 
them  did  not,  and  as  I  remember  that  I  was  ambitious  also  to 
volunteer,  and  go  to  war,  and  probably  would  have  done  so  had 
it  not  been  that  I  was  raised  such  a  strict  Quaker,  and,  remem- 
bering their  teachings  and  opposition  to  war,  these  teachings 
got  the  better  of  my  desire,  and  I  did  not  go,  but  did  the  next 
best  thing  consistent  with  that  religion,  and  went  to  California 
in  1849. 
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Last  but  not  least  we  have  with  us  to-day  the  old  Californian 
Pioneers,  as  you  will  observe  them  all  around  here  with  their 
gold-colored  badges,  all  young  in  spirit,  however  rheumatic 
they  may  be  in  years  and  the  flesh,  as  they  join  with  you  in 
this  celebration  of  California  Day,  for  it  was  there  that  they  were 
born  again  into  a  new  world  of  progress,  as  is  evidenced  by  this 
Columbian  Exhibition  of  1893  at  Chicago,  and  California's 
exhibit  is  a  large  factor  of  the  whole. 

As  president  of  the  Western  Association  of  California  Pioneers, 
headquarters  at  Chicago,  of  which  I  have  the  honor  and  the 
pleasure  of  holding  that  office,  and  on  behalf  of  that  association 
and  all  other  associations  represented  here  to-day,  and  all  other 
old  pioneers,  we  desire  to  express  our  thanks  for  this  recogni- 
tion, for  the  many  courtesies  of  welcome,  freedom,  and  hospitali- 
ties shown  to  us  and  extended  to  others  at  California's  home  on 
the  Exposition  ground  during  this  summer,  and  after  this  mar- 
velous Exposition  has  filled  its  mission  of  exhibits,  and  all  its 
contents  have  been  moved  back  to  the  shops,  stores,  shelves, 
libraries,  and  granaries,  and  history,  written  and  unwritten,  has 
followed,  the  credit  side  of  the  ledger  will  show  a  profit  to  this 
and  succeeding  generations  that  can't  be  counted,  estimated,  or 
computed.  After  all  these  beautiful  buildings  have  been  removed 
the  California  Pioneers  of  Chicago  will  continue  to  have  an  abid- 
ing place  in  the  sweet  memories  of  the  many  pleasant  hours  and 
days  they  have  spent  here,  individually  and  collectively,  in  this 
home  that  was  so  hospitably  assigned  to  them  as  headquarters 
in  this  building,  and  will  no  doubt  continue  to  hold  their  annual 
picnics  on  this  spot  occupied  by  this  building  in  the  future  as 
they  have  in  the  past. 

John  Stevenson  then  spoke  feelingly  for  a  few  minutes,  as 
representative  of  the  Mexican  Veterans,  after  which  Alice  S. 
Mitchell  sang  the  following  song: 

CALIFORNIA. 
(Tune  —  Kobin  Adair.) 
What  name  is  dear  to  me? 

California! 

What  do  I  long  to  see? 

California! 
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Where  is  my  comrade  dear? 
Answer  each  silent  tear  — 
Oh»  he  sleeps  safe  with  thee, 
California! 

What  name  is  sweet  as  wine? 

California! 
Where  do'  all  glories  shine? 

California! 

Name  of  a  glorious  birth, 
Where  Fortune  touched  the  earth  — 
Oh,  we  will  ne'er  forget 
California! 

Hail  to  thee.  Golden  State, 

California! 
Generous,  and  grand,  and  great 

California! 

Welcome,  dear  chosen  band! 
Clasp  close  each  comrade  hand  — 
Oh,  we  will  ne'er  forget 
California! 

The  formal  exercises  closed  with  the  following'poem,  **  Voice 

of  California,"  written  for  the  occasion  by  Emma  FrancisJ^Daw- 

son  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.  (author  of  **  Old  Glory"),  which  was 

read  by  Edmund  Russell: 

THE  VOICE  OF   CALIFORNIA. 

Soulless  I  lay, 
Though  mine  the  reach  of  redwoods  star-communing, 
And  might  of  snowy  mountains  that  affray 

Long  importuning. 
The  insolent,  persistent  sea 
Roared,  pushed,  and  vainly  questioned  me. 
The  ages  passed  me  like  the  tossing  spray, 
I  had  no  yesterday. 

I  did  not  mark 
The  rush  of  trampling  rain  nor  wind  reviling, 

Nor  thrill  of  dread  that  touched  athwart  the  dark, 

From  feU  moon  smiling. 
Knew  not  of  hour,  nor  place,  nor  man. 
Still  blank  in  the  Eternal  Plan, 
Fresh  star  might  flame  or  old  go  out  like  spark. 
For  me  a  rayless  arc. 
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I  could  not  bear 
The  brutal  sunshine's  grasp  so  fiercely  holding, 
Nor  fog,  like  Silence  taken  shape,  drawn  near 

Closely  blindfolding, 
I,  unaware,  with  the  huge  world 
Still  on  through  space  mysterious  hurled. 
To  ride  the  heavens  or  to  disappear, 

Wind,  Darkness,  only,  near. 

Tumult  and  glare! 
Volcano,  earthquake,  or  the  Hour  befalling? 
From  outer  gloom  I  entered  crystal  air, 

Heard  ocean  calling, 
Saw  cloudland  mocking  billowy  tide, 
My  awful   loneliness  descried. 
Though  of  my  savage  beauty  half  aware, 

I  felt  but  vague  despair. 

My  fit  ally, 
The  grizzly  that  the  red  man  calls  undying, 
Stood  over  me  and  looked  into  my  eye 

Of  firm  replying. 
I  saw  my  monstrous  vulture  swoop 
Above  the  wolves  in  hurrying  troop 
Behind  a  plunging  bison-herd  gone  by. 

Then  but  great,  empty  sky. 

I  raised  my  head, 
Beheld  red  Shaman  making  incantation, 

An  old  man  Elemental  Powers  had  bred, 

To  change  creation. 
He  turned  to  bird,  or  dog.  or  deer. 
Could  go,  or  come,  or  disappear. 
Grim,  painted  warriors  round  a  great  fire  led 

Weird  dance  where  shadows  sped. 

On  elbow  then. 
And  watching  g^Us  their  stout  wing^  long  uplifting, 
I  spied  a  junk  with  Buddhists  ten 

Pass,  wrecked  and  drifting. 
Long  after  came  a  caravel, 
I  saw  the  sailors  meeting  to  rebel, 
And  Cortez,  singly,  unawed  even  then. 

Face  his  mad,  cursing  men! 

I  sat  upright. 
The  peace  was  mine  of  olive  orchards  spreading, 
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Of  thick  green  branches  gleaming  yellow  light 
Ere  globed-fruit  shedding; 

Of  vines  that  bubbling  grapes  foretell 

The  beady  wine  of  cheery  spell; 
Of  browsing  sheep  in  meadows  without  blight, 
And  cattle-bells  at  night. 

Chant,  taper,  prayer; 
Oreat  roses  Mission  gardens  overflowing, 
With  lilies  of  St.  Joseph  clustered  there 

Like  pink  dawn  showing. 
Soft  chimes  unfolding  flowers  of  sound 
That  breathings  wreathing,  floated  round, 
Enthralling,  calling,  falling  through  the  air, 

With  saints'  names  everywhere. 

Naught  was  to  rue. 
In  chaparral  not  hiding,  seeking,  running, 

My  tufted  quail  went  pertly  strutting  through, 

No  thicket  shunning. 
The  Yaqui  diver  brought  up  pearl 
Watched  but  by  surges'  crest  and  curl; 
My  magic  glass  of  atmosphere,  strong,  true, 

Gave  him  far  scenes  to  view. 

Drawn  to  my  knee, 
There  came  disputing  voices,  weapons  glistened. 
Where  to  guitar  and  castanet  in  glee 

I  late  had  listened. 
Before  I  knew  I  saw  o'er  me 
The  mighty  flag  of  liberty; 
I'it  for  my  half-barbaric  realm  of  sea 

And  land  untrodden,  free. 

Dear  flag  we  prize, 
illuminated  missal-page  sent  flying, 

In  red,  and  white,  and  blue  it  testifies — 

Heart  satisfying, 
Brief  line  of  David's  psalm,  w^ith  stress 

No  MORE  MAY  MAN  OF  EARTH  OPPRESS; 

Like  bow  of  promise  after  rainy  skies 

It  gladdens  all  men's  eyes. 

Erect  I  stood, 
Amid  my  yellow  poppies  nodding,  hinting  — 
Ah!  gold  is  a  chimera!  as  they  shewed 

Massed  sunshine  glinting. 
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No  ore  could  fashion  their  fair  cup, 
Nor  riches  stay  its  withering  up. 
Yet  now  my  mountain  passes'  solitude 

Heard  ring  of  steel  intrude. 

A  throng  of  men ! 
The  rule  of  priest  had  passed  to  that  of  layman 
Who,  roving,  rifling  far  ravine  and  glen, 
Seemed  spell  of  bhaman. 
With  brutes  in  human  guise,  in  swarm. 
Were  men  that  death  need  not  transform. 
Absorbed  I  watched  them,  till  to  my  dazed  ken 
My  spirit  strengthened  then. 

I  learned  man's  soul 
Has  tragic  grandeur  of  vast  gorges  lonely. 
Deeper  than  echoes  of  the  world  may  roll, 

And  mist -veiled  only; 
Impulsive  dash  and  cry  and  flight 
Of  cascade,  glimpsing  heavenly  height; 
Is  strong  as  immemorial  pine's  stern  bole, 

Weak  as  spent  wmd's  control. 

The  soul  of  me 
Traced  in  the  universe  no  limitation, 

A  trend  toward  central  force  of  mystery, 

Whose  veiled  vibration 
Through  nature  and  through  man,  we  know 
As  Love  and  Truth  and  Beauty's  glow, 
Behold  through  interchanging  of  these  three 
Eternal  Unity. 

Thus  I  discerned 
The  big  sea-lion  on  my  shore  reposing. 

The  little  ant  beneath  my  wood-leaves  turned, 

A  heart  disclosing. 
From  moon  and  tide,  the  hush  of  night, 
The  stir  and  song  at  morning  light. 
And  through  men's  souls  when  hidden  linking  burned. 
Of  Sympathy  I  learned. 

I  faced  the  east, 
One  hand  above  my  eyes,  for  eager  gazing. 
Afar,  aloft,  a  tiny  speck  increased. 

The  moon  was  blazing. 
I  watched  it  surely  drawing  nigh, 
In  wide  curves  sweeping  through  the  sky. 


And  every  year  I  pause,  my  thought  to  feast 

On  joy  that  has  not  ceased. 

0  happy  tryst! 

To  meet  the  day  I  stood  my  arms  upraising 

In  yearning  loveliness  where  naught  is  missed. 

1  hear  all  praising. 
My  breath  is  balm,  my  veins  run  gold. 
My  pride  is  —  sister  hearts  enfold. 

Our  Eagle,  circling  with  calm  eyes  sun-kissed, 
Alighted  on  my  wrist. 

Commissioner  Phelan  then  read  the  following  telegrams  of 
greeting: 

Boston,  September  9,  1893. 
John  B.  Kerr,  Secretary  California  Pioneers: 

My  most  cordial  greeting  to  my  fellow  pioneers;  also  kind 
words  of  cheer  to  our  co-laborers,  the  Mexican  Volunteers. 

Chas.  p.  Jackson. 

San  Jose,  Cal.,  September  9,  1893. 
John  B.  Kerr,  Secretary  California  Pioneers: 

Cordial  greeting  and  best  wishes  for  to-day's  happy  reunion. 

Virginia  Reed  Murphy. 

Letters  received: 

The  Associated  Pioneers  of  the  Territorial  Pioneers  of 
California,  Headquarters  New  York  City. 

New  York,  September  7,  1893. 
John  B.  Kerr,  Esq.,  Secretary  Western  Association  of  California 
Pioneers^  Chicago^  III, 

Brother  Pioneer:  I  greatly  regret  my  inability  to  be  with 
you  all  at  Chicago  on  the  9th  instant,  a  pleasure  long  anticipated* 
My  physician  prohibits  my  so  doing,  as  the  state  of  my  health 
will  not  allow  of  the  exertion  a  visit  to  the  Exposition  would 
require. 

Fraternally  yours, 

Francis  D.  Clark,  Secretary, 

Pioneer  of  1847. 
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Executive  Department, 
The  Society  of  California  Pioneers. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  August  28,  1893. 
John  B.  Kerr,  Esq.,  Secretary  Western  Association  of  California 
Pioneers, 

My  Dear  Sir:  "Brother  Pioneers"  of  the  White  City^ 
accept  our  warmest  "greetings"  on  this  our  forty-third  anni- 
versary, the  day  that  added  one  more  "  star  "  to  that  dear  "  old 
flag." 

Although  small  then,  it  has  proved  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
in  the  constellation,  one  that  in  the  dark  days  when  called  upon 
for  help  sent  its  golden  flash-light  among  the  anxious  ones,  scat- 
tering their  dark  surroundings  and  cheering  them  up  again  with 
hope  until  the  cry  went  up  from  millions, "  God  bless  California!  " 
"God  bless  the  Pioneers!"  You  may  well  be  proud  of  your 
child. 

"  Auld  Lang  Syne," 

C.    V.    GlBBS, 

John  I.  Spear,  President. 

Secretary. 

FRUIT   FOR   ALL   VISITORS. 

From  the  Inter  Ocean  of  September  10,  1893,  is  quoted  the 
following: 

"The  distribution  of  fruit  by  the  California  people  was  the 
sensation  of  the  day  around  this  building.  The  managers  had 
stands  erected  outside  of  the  building  and  all  kinds  of  fruit  in 
boxes  piled  mountain  high.  There  were  six  car-loads  of  oranges, 
lemons,  nectarines,  peaches,  pears,  grapes,  prunes,  plums,  etc., 
together  with  raisins,  almonds,  and  walnuts.  At  i  o'clock  an 
attempt  was  made  to  hand  out  this  fruit  in  paper  bags,  but 
within  half  an  hour  the  crowd  became  so  dense  that  four  women 
fainted  and  were  taken  away  in  an  ambulance.  The  guards  lost 
all  control  of  the  struggling  masses  of  people,  and  thereafter  the 
fruit  was  thrown  out  without  much  regard  to  system  or  order. 
Before  dark  it  was  all  gone.  Special  baskets  of  fruit  and  wine 
were  sent  in  wagons  to  each  of  the  State  and  foreign  buildings,. 
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to  the  chiefs  of  departments,  and  to  representatives  of  the  press 
within  the  grounds.  A  special  supply  was  also  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  Grand  Army  men.  Light  refreshments  were  served  in 
the  building  to  all  invited  guests  of  California." 
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THE    RINGING  OF    THE    LIBERTY  BELL 

FOR 

BALBOA'S  DISCOVERY  OF  THE  PACIFIC. 


[From  Chicago  Tribune,  September  27.] 
The  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  by 
Balboa,  in  15 13,  was  celebrated  by  the  ringing  of  the  Liberty  Bell, 
at  the  Columbian  Exposition,  upon  September  26,  1893.  The 
States  of  California,  Oregon,  and  Washington,  as  Pacific  Coast 
States,  took  the  principal  part  in  the  celebration,  while  President 
Palmer  and  members  of  the  State  commissions  assisted  in  honor- 
ing the  anniversary.  The  bell  was  decorated  with  a  wreath  of 
oak  leaves  and  marigold  blooms.  Those  chosen  to  ring  the  bell 
were  Mrs.  Alice  Houghton,  who  represented  Washington  and 
Oregon,  and  Mrs.  E.  O.  Smith  and  Mrs.  A.  M.  Marsellus,  who 
represented  California. 

An  address  was  made  by  President  Palmer,  after  which  fol- 
lowed Hon.  Irving  M.  Scott,  president  of  the  California  Com- 
mission, with  an  eloquent  response,  a  brief  extract  from  which 
is  as  follows: 

The  spirit  of  freedom  marks  the  course  of  events  in  the  his- 
tory of  California.  It  occupies  a  notable  position  in  the  Union, 
and  when  the  Rebellion  broke  out  it  was  California's  stream  of 
yellow  gold  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  that  made  it 
possible  to  ring  this  bell  to-day.  California's  population  is 
formed  of  the  most  enterprising  men  who  have  been  able  to 
leave  their  homes  and  strike  for  a  new  career  in  the  West.  We 
have  a  race  of  people  second  to  none  on  the  globe,  and  much 
of  our  prosperity  do  we  owe  to  the  fact  of  our  people  having 
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700  miles  of  sea-coast  upon  the  great  Pacific,  with  its  76,000,000 
miles  of  water. 

Rev.  Mr.  Flavius  Brobst  spoke  also,  saying  that  the  spirit  of 
peace,  as  well  as  of  freedom,  dwelt  in  the  waters  of  the  Pacific. 

After  these  exercises  had  concluded.  President  Palmer  and 
other  members  of  the  National  Commission  were  invited  to  the 
California  Building,  where  the  usual  hospitality  prevailed,  and 
pleasant  toasts  were  given  and  exchanged. 


INFORMAL    RECEPTION 

TO 

VETERAN    FIREMEN    OF    CALIFORNIA. 

October   io,  1893. 


**  When  in  1849  sturdy  sons  of  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States 
tramped  over  the  boundless  prairies,  forded  mighty  rivers,  and 
eventually  found  homes  in  the  land  where  roses  bloom  in  Decem- 
ber, they  little  thought  that  either  they  or  their  children  would 
jmake  return  trips  in  palace  cars,  and  quaff  the  sparkling  nectar  of 
•champagne  where  before  water  was  a  luxury.  Yet  that  was  what 
some  of  the  veteran  firemen  of  California  did  yesterday.  They 
were  on  a  pilgrimage  from  the  occidental  portion  of  the  United 
States  to  the  oriental  part.  They  had  visited  out-of-the-way 
places  like  New  York,  Washington,  Philadelphia,  Albany,  Buf- 
falo, and  other  small  cities,  and  incidentally  at  Washington  had 
met  the  President  of  the  United  States.  They  were  anxious, 
however,  to  get  to  Chicago,  at  present  the  Mecca  of  all  civilized 
persons,  and  yesterday  they  arrived  here.  They  were  a  vigorous, 
hale,  and  hearty-looking  lot,  and  as  they  marched  up  Midway 
Plaisance  with  the  fine  Elgin  Band  at  their  head,  the  crowds 
-.cheered  them  heartily. 

"Chicago's  veteran  fire-fighters  turned  out  to  meet  the  visit- 
ors, and  though  Chief  Swenie,  the  respected,  was  confined  to  his 
room  with  his  broken  leg,  there  was  a  good  attendance.  Among 
those  present  were:  M.  W.  Shay,  Matt  Benner,  Peter  Smith, 
Florence  Benner,  Joseph  Stoltz,  Philip  Conley,  Peter  Casey,  G. 
W.  Hannes,  DeWitt  Curtis,  Joseph  Schriener,  T.  Courtney,  Pat- 
rick Hayes,  C.  W.  Curtis. 

"Blue  Island,  111.,  had  four  representatives  in  line,  and  Hins- 
<iale.  III.,  ten.     The  Californians,  in  their  red  shirts  and  helmets, 
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followed  the  Chicago  men,  and  drew  a  fire-engine  which  was 
built  in  the  city  of  New  York  by  James  Smith  for  Martin  Van 
Buren,  President  of  the  United  States,  in  1820.  It  was  taken  to 
California  in  1849  by  William  Free,  an  old  member  of  Engine 
Company  No.  23  of  the  city  of  New  York.  It  now  belongs  to  the 
Exempt  Fire  Company  of  San  Francisco.  The  officers  of  the 
party  were: 

"  President — J.  H.  Mahoney. 

*<  First  Vice-President — John  C.  Roberts;  alternate,  Tom 
Sawyer. 

"  Second  Vice-President — Joseph  S.  Marshall. 

"Secretary,  Treasurer,  and  .Master  of  Transportation— J.  G. 
McCall. 

"Committee  of  Arrangements— J.  V.  Mumford,  C.  H.  McMa- 
hon,  J.  G.  McCall. 

"  Commissioner  of  Commissaries — Steve  Benner. 

"  Proudly  the  Californians  marched  down  Midway  and  along 
the  densely  crowded  plazas  to  the  Administration  Building,  where 
they  were  welcomed  by  President  Palmer  and  Commissioner 
McDonald.  Senator  Mahoney  responded  in  felicitous  terms, 
and  then  the  veterans  marched  to  the  California  Building. 

"  Special  preparations  had  been  made  to  receive  the  visitors. 
Mrs.  E.  O.  Smith,  Mrs.  V.  S.  Bradley,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Marsellus, 
Mrs.  Frank  Wiggins,  and  Mrs.  E.  S.  Cummins  were  the  ladies  in 
charge,  while  Executive  Commissioner  James  D.  Phelan  made  a 
happy  speech  of  welcome.  When  the  veterans  were  assembled 
in  the  comfortable  parlors,  Mr.  Phelan  said  he  believed  the 
exhibit  made  by  California  had  been  creditable  to  the  State.  The 
men  of  the  State  were,  however,  likely  to  contribute  more  to  its 
honor  than  the  products,  and  he  had  great  pleasure  in  welcom- 
ing such  a  fine  body  of  hale  and  hearty  veterans  as  he  saw  before 
him.  The  soldier  received  recognition  for  his  gallant  acts,  and 
it  was  right  that  he  should  do  so.  He  had,  however,  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  see  deeds  of  heroism  performed  in  the  fire  at  the  cold 
storage  building  which  would  have  won  crosses  of  valor  for  any 
soldier.  Firemen  had  to  risk  their  lives,  and  it  was  all  the  more 
to  the  credit  of  the  veteran  firemen  that  they  had  done  so  as 
volunteers.  President  Mahoney  responded  and  called  on  Steve 
Benner  for  a  song.     *  We'll  Hunt  the  Buffalo'  was    what    Mr. 
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Benner  sang,  and  all  joined  in  the  chorus.  Then  Tom  Sawyer 
had  lo  sing,  and  he  gave  *  Run  With  the  Old  Machine.*  Mr. 
Sawyer  is  a  vigorous  old  gentleman  of  67.  He  brought  his  wife 
east  with  him,  and  at  Albany  they  found  a  sister  they  had  not 
seen  for  forty  years.  It  is  almost  needles.s  to  say  that  Mrs. 
Sawyer's  relation  accompanied  her  to  Chicago. 

"  Marshall  Shay  made  a  speech  on  behalf  of  the  Chicago  vet- 
erans, and  Dr.  W.  P.  Mathews,  State  Commissioner,  invited  every 
one  to  go  to  the  Midwinter  Fair  at  San  Francisco." — Chicago 
Herald^  October  10,  1893. 


RECEPTION    IN   HONOR  OF 

HARRIET    HOSMER'S    STATUE    OF    ISA- 
BELLA. 


A  reception  was  given  in  the'  Isabella  Pampas  Palace  of  the 
California  Building  on  Saturday,  October  21,  1893,  in  honor  of 
Harriet  Hosmer,  whose  statue  of  Isabella  is  to  be  first  unveiled 
at  the  Midwinter  Fair  in  California.  The  exercises  were  under 
the  direction  of  Mrs.  H.  W.  R.  Strong,  the  designer  and  pro- 
jector of  the  Pampas  Palace,  and  her  friends  were  invited  to  do 
honor  to  the  occasion. 

The  exercises  began  with  a  pleasant  address  made  by  Miss 
Hattie  R.  Strong,  in  which  she  mentioned  the  fittingness  of  the 
reception  of  Miss  Hosmer  in  the  only  spot  upon  the  grounds  of 
the  Exposition  dedicated  to  the  Queen  Isabella,  who  made  Colum- 
bus* discovery  possible.  She  then  read  a  quotation  from  Irving, 
regarding  Isabella. 

The  next  one  introduced  was  Miss  Harriet  Hosmer,  who  gave 
Prescott's  words  upon  Isabella:  '*The  last  day  of  Isabella's  life 
was  the  last  day  of  good  fortune  to  Columbus."  These  words 
are  inscribed  upon  the  statue  which  Miss  Hosmer  has  called 
into  existence. 

Mrs.  May  Wright  Sewall  was  the  next  speaker,  and  she  told 
in  pleasant  vein  of  the  meeting  with  Miss  Hosmer  in  Rome  sev- 
eral years  ago,  and  of  being  promised  to  be  allowed  to  see  the 
statue  in  its  first  presentation  in  wax.  She  told  of  the  impres- 
sion made  by  the  small  statue — how  it  seemed  queenly  and 
majestic,  and  was  given  an  added  .size  which  did  not  really  exist. 
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A  poem  then  followed  on  the  subject,  "Isabella  of  Spain," 
written  for  the  occasion  by  Miss  Ina  D.  Coolbrith  of  California. 

ISABELLA  OF  SPAIN. 

•  Honor  to  thee,  O  Queen,  now  in  the  land 

Of  life,  miscalled  of  death,  whose  royal  hand, 

Down  the  long  train  of  years. 
To  the  rapt,  eager  searcher  of  the  sea 
Gave  of  the  long-locked  ocean  doors  the  key. 

With  eyes  prophetic  as  the  eyes  of  seers. 
What  tho'  thy  Spain  were  crownless,  not  a  gem 
Left  sparklin;;  in  the  royal  diadem? 
Did  not  her  jewels  wing  the  ships  for  flight 
Across  the  waters,  thro'  the  day,  the  night? 

Thy  woman's  faith  and  prayers. 

Like  beckoning  angels  leading  unawares. 
Honor  to  thee,  O  Queen,  thou  soul  of  Spain! 
In  mine  own  land  beside  the  western  main 
Still  fall  the  liquid  vowels  of  thy  tongue, 

And  still  the  story  wells 
In  music  from  the  sacred  mission  bells, 
We  hold  thee  close!  Thy  name  with  reverence  dwells 

Pure  as  white  Shasta,  as  Balboa's  sea. 
As  fair,  where  golden  up  the  golden  shore 
It  beats  its  rhythmic  numbers  evermore. 

W^e  love  thee.  Queen,  we  love  and  honor  thee. 

Ina  D.  Coolkrith. 

Next  followed  concluding  remarks  by  Mrs.  Strong,  giving^ 
the  reasons  why  it  was  appropriate  for  *'  Isabella  "  to  seek  a  * 
place  of  honor  beneath  California  auspices.  Mrs.  E.  O.  Smithy 
president  of  the  California  Board  of  Lady  Managers,  then 
invited  the  gathered  company  to  the  rooms  of  the  Commis- 
sion, there  to  partake  of  Californian  fruits  and  hospitality.  A 
charming*  assemblage  was  that  which  found  itself  around  the 
table  in  the  upstairs  rooms  of  the  Commission.  Many  cele- 
brated women  exchanged  pleasantries,  and  the  most  delightful 
good  humor  prevailed.  Of  all  the  gatherings  in  the  California 
Building,  none  were  so  thoroughly  social  as  this  one  given 
in    honor   of    Miss    Hosmer   and    Queen    Isabella,    conjointly. 
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The   following  are   the   names   of    some   of    those    who   were 
present: 

Miss  Harriet  Hosmer,  Mrs.  May  Wright  Sewall,  Miss  Susam 
B.  Anthony,  Mrs.  H.  W.  R.  Strong;  Mrs.  J.  H.  Deane,  and  Mrs. 
Parthenia  Rue,  California  National  Lady  Managers;  Mrs.  E.  O. 
Smith,  president,  and  Mrs.  V.  Bradley,  Mrs.  A.  Marsellus,  Mrs.. 
A.  Wiggins,  Mrs.  E.  S.  Cummins,  Board  California  State  Lady- 
Managers;  Madame  Korany,  Mrs.  Nora  Grid  ley.  Baroness  Char- 
lattenheith  Dahlerup  of  Denmark,  Mrs.  Katherine  Waite,  Miss 
Hattie  R.  Strong,  Misslna  Coolbrith,  Miss  Viva  Cummings,  Miss- 
Helen  Richardson,  Mrs.  C.  V.  Russell,  Miss  Lillian  Whiting, 
Madame  Magnussen  of  Iceland,  General  Robert  Murray,  retired' 
Surgeon-General,  U.  S.  A.;  Kate  Field,  Laura  de  Force  Gordon,. 
Mrs.  John  F.  Swift,  San  Francisco;  Mrs.  Henry  Wetherbee,  Oak- 
land, Mrs.  Buckingham,  Mrs.  Bates,  and  others. 


MEETINGS    OF    ORGANIZATIONS 

IN  THE 

CALIFORNIA    BUILDING. 


From  time  to  time  the  parlors  of  the  Commission  were 
opened  to  certain  organizations  connected  with  World's  Fair 
matters,  and  they  were  made  welcome  to  hold  their  meetings 
there.  Chief  of  these  was  the  International  Correspondents' 
Club,  of  which  Henry  Righter  is  president  and  Mrs.  T.  E.  Cope 
of  England  secretary.  Meetings  were  held  every  Tuesday 
<iight.  At  the  first,  Kate  Field  delivered  an  address;  next  came 
an  evening  of  French  and  German  music  ;  in  order  following 
was  an  exhibit  of  Californian  poppies,  with  preisentation  of  sou- 
venir cards  to  members,  and  the  reading  of  Ina  Coolbrith's  poem 
upon  the  "  Eschscholtzia,"  by  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Hart  of  Los  An- 
geles.    The  poem  was  as  follows  : 

Thy  satin  vesture  richer  is  than  looms 
Of  orient  weave  for  raiment  of  her  kings; 
Not  dyes  of  golden  Tyre;  not  precious  things 
Rcgathered  from  the  long-forgotten  tombs 
Of  buried  empires;  not  the  iris  plumes 
That  wave  upon  the  tropic's  myriad  wings; 
Not  all  proud  Sheba's  queenly  offerings 
Could  match  the  golden  marvel  of  thy  blooms, 
For  thou  art  nurtured  from  the  treasure  veins 
Of  the  fair  land;  thy  golden  rootlets  sup 
Her  sands  of  gold ;  of  gold  thy  petals  spun 
Her  golden  glory  thou!  •on  hills  and  plains 
Lifting,  exultant,  every  kingly  cup, 
Brimmed  with  the  golden  vintage  of  the  sun. 

Ina  D.  Coolbrith. 

Another  occasion  wais  given  over  to  the  telling  of  stories  by 

Messrs.  Coggins,    Michelson,   Welcom,    and    others.      Notably 
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excellent  was  the  evening  exercise  when  Paul  du  Chaillu  made 
an  interesting  address  upon  his  travels  in  Africa. 

Smaller  circles  also  held  meetings  here,  the  National  Business 
League  of  America,  and  also  the  National  Floral  Emblem  Society 
of  America. 

The  object  of  the  latter  is  to  persuade  all  the  States  to  select 
and  legalize  a  State  flower,  and  then  to  combine  all  these  State 
flowers  into  a  garland  for  a  national  floral  emblem.  The  presi- 
dent is  Ella  Sterling  Cummins  of  San  Francisco;  the  secretary, 
Mrs.  Norah  Gridiey  of  Chicago. 

For  all  this  hospitality  and  kindly  welcome,  resolutions  of 
thanks  have  been  written  and  presented,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
International  Correspondents'  Club,  have  been  sent  to  the  press 
of    San  Francisco  for  publication. 


CONCERT  BY  CALIFORNIAN  CHILDREN. 

October  23,  1893. 


On  the  afternoon  of  Monday,  October  23,  1893,  ^  pleasant 
recital  was  given  in  the  art  gallery  of  the  California  State  Build- 
ing by  five  gifted  children  from  that  State.  Violin  solos  and 
piano  solos  were  charmingly  rendered  by  the  Beasey  children. 
Misses  Jennie,  Mayflower,  Butterfly,  and  Violetta,  while 
Miss  Jessie  Millar  played  remarkably  upon  her  golden  cornet. 

The  ladies  of  the  California  Building,  with  their  friends  and 
invited  guests,  very  much  enjoyed  the  numbers  given  by  these 
talented  children,  after  which  the  usual  spread  of  California 
fruits  was  made  in  the  rooms  of  the  Commission  for  the  refresh- 
ment of  all. 
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CALIFORNIAN    BANQUET 

Given  by  the  Commission  to  all  those  connected  with  the 
California  State  Building. 


A  banquet  took  place  oa  the  evening  of  Friday,  November 
3»  1893,  in  tlie  rooms  of  the  Commission,  in  honor  of  all  those 
Californians  who  were  connected  with  the  California  State 
Building.  These  included  all  those  who  had  served  faithfully 
as  managers  or  assistant  managers  of  county  exhibits  or  of 
classified  exhibits,  or  otherwise,  during  the  course  of  the  Colum- 
bian   Exposition. 

Secretary  T.  C.  Judkins  presided  at  the  board.  The  best 
of  feeling  prevailed,  as  it  seemed  more  like  the  reunion  of 
a  large  family  than  a  mere  formal  banquet  to  the  representatives 
of  a  State.  The  turkey  and  cranberries,  and  concomitants  of 
a  well-ordered  feast,  served  to  bring  together  in  friendliest 
harmony  those  who  for  six  months  and  more  had  been  absorbed 
in  different  departments  to  the  exclusion  of  anything  outside 
of  business. 

Many  pleasant  responses  were  made,  and  national  hymns 
and  home  ballads  were  sung  upon  this  occasion,  and  universal 
regret  was  expressed  that  similar  gatherings  had  not  been  held 
during  the  Exposition  season. 

The  responses  were  made,  as  the  evening  wore  on,  by  Frank 
Wiggins  of  Los  Angeles,  T.  C.  Judkins,  Mrs.  E.  O.  Smith,  Mrs. 
Laura  J.  VVatkins  of  San  Jose,  Clio  L.  Lloyd  of  Santa  Barbara, 
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N.  E.    Boyd,  C.   M.  Wells,  J.   P.  Forbes,  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Hart, 
R.  P.  McGlincy,  H.  W.  Frisselle,  L.  E.  Allen,  and  others. 

An  original  poem,  entitled  "Revealed;  the  Vision  of  *Far 
Cathay,' "  as  dreamed  of  by  Columbus,  was  given  with  excellent 
effect  by  Mrs.  Anna  Nfoirison  Reed,  one  of  the  Board  of  Lady 
Managers.     It  is  as  follows: 

REVEALED. 

COLUMKIAN    EXPOSITION,   1893 — THF:   VISION    OF    "FAR   CATHAY." 

In  this  **  White  City  "  by  the  lake, 

Where  lilies  blow,  and  fountains  play, 

And  swans  glide  through  the  crystal  spray, 
I  read  Ood's  answer;  for  the  sake 

Of  him  who  suffered  wrong  and  pain, 

Yet  crossed,  in  faith,  the  trackless  main, 

Where  quest  was  stayed,  nor  sail  was  furled, 

Till  Christ  he  bore  to  this  new  world. 

O  spires  of  pearl !     O  domes  of  gold  I 

O  arch  and  column — wealth  untold 
Of  every  treasured  gem  of  art! 

Revealed  you  hold — a.  nation's  pride — 

The  things  for  which  he  lived  and  died. 
Because  they  lived  in  his  brave  heart. 

Anna  M.  Reed. 

During  the  progress  of  the  responses  the  following  songs 
were  sung: 

"America,"  ** Auld  Lang  Syne,"  **  Down  Upon  the  Suwanee 
River,"  "The  Tie  That  Binds,"  and  "Home  Again."  A  solo. 
"  Schubert's  Serenade,"  was  sung  by  Miss  Genevieve  D.  Cummins. 

In  addition  to  the  names  already  mentioned  there  were  pres- 
ent, Norton  Bush,  Mrs.  V.  S.  Bradley,  C.  F.  von  Petersdorf, 
Edith  Bradley,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Brown,  Goldwin  Brown,  A.  Warren 
Robinson,  H.  A.  Brigham,  G.  A.  Wilson,  Clara  Stockton,  J.  M. 
Collier,  B.  Fell,  N.  M.  Sweet,  Mrs.  R.  Frisselle,  Dassie  Spaulding, 
L.  D.  Teall,  Mrs.  W.  H.  McNeil,  Amelia  M.  Marsellus.  Phil.  S. 
Thompson,  Mrs.  A.  P.  Wiggins,  Mrs.  T.  C.  Judkins,  L.  E.  Allen, 
Eunice  E.  Young,  Katharine  Yarnell,  George  W.  Lloyd,  Jessie 
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Yarnell,  Ella  Sterling  Cummins,  George  McMullen,  Mrs.  A.  M. 
McGiincy,  Hattie  B.  Wells,  M.  D.  Bird,  Robert  Pegg,  B.  F. 
Allen,  S.  S.  Taylor,  VV.  V.  Hopkins,  Mrs.  J.  P.  Forbes,  Clark 
Alberti,  Faustina  Butler,  C.  M.  Turton,  J.  W.  Garvin,  K.  S. 
Carlton,  S.  Molkenbuhr,  R.  D.  Frisselle,  George  H.  Albin,  Annie 
Barton,  Alice  C.  Fitch,  George  M.  Thomson,  S.  I.  Haas,  J.  F. 
Wyman,  F.  E.  Emlay. 

With  song  and  words  of  good  cheer  the  great  State  family 
said  farewell  to  the  beautiful  California  Building,  where  they 
had  dwelt  for  seven  months  as  in  a  home  transplanted  from 
the  ** Sunset  Land,"  and  all  wished  each  other  a  pleasant  good- 
bye until  they  should  meet  again  upon  the  golden  shore  of  the 
Pacific. 

And  thus  endeth  the  reading  of  the  last  chapter  of  the 
Records  of  Ceremonies  and  Exercises  in  the  California  State 
Building.  « 


LIST  OF  MANAGERS  AND  ASSISTANT  MANAGERS 
OF  CLASSIFIED  AND  OF  COUNTY  EXHIBITS  IN 
THE  CALIFORNIA   BUILDING,  JACKSON    PARK. 


EDUCATIONAL    DEPARTMENT. 

Superintendent — Professor  Charles  H.  Allen. 
Assistants— Miss  Katharine  M.  Casey,    J.  M.  Goewey,  Jr. 

ART    DEPARTMENT. 

Superintendent — Norton  Bush. 
Assistant — Hugh  Burke. 

«      VITICULTURE  DEPARTMENT. 

Superintendent — W.  H.  McNeil. 
Assistant — J.  M.  Collier. 

HISTORICAL    DEPARTMENT. 

Mrs.  Mary  E.   Hart, 

woman's   state    DEPARTMENT. 

Mrs.  E.  O.  Smith,    Mrs.  Amelia    M.  Marseiius,  Mrs.    Virginia 
Bradley,  Mrs.  Ella  Sterling  Cummins. 

WILD    FLOWER    DEPARTMENT. 

Miss  F.  Butler. 

FORESTRY    DEPARTMENT. 

Thomas   Hatch. 

MINING    DEPARTMENT. 

Superintendent — H.  A.  Brigham  (succeeding  Wm.  Irelan,    Jr.). 
Assistants — C.  F.  Von  Petersdorf,  Clark  Alberti. 
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HORTICULTURAL    DEPARTMENT. 

Superintendent — C.  M.  Wells  (resigned). 
Assistants — L.  A.  Emlay.  A.  W.  Robinson. 

AGRICULTURAL    DEPARTMENT. 

Superintendent — Dr.  N.  J.  Bird  (resigned). 
Assistants — J.  F.  Wyman,  A.  M.  Hubbs. 

WELLS,    FARGO    &   CO.'s    EXHIBIT. 

Superintendent — James  Otey  Bradford. 
Assistants — Oscar  Edlhard,  J.  M.  Strauser. 

TRAFFIC    DEPARTMENT. 

Major  J.  B.  Lauck. 


Alameda  County, 


Butte  County, 
Humboldt  County, 
Fresno  County, 

Kern  County,     - 
Los  Angeles  and  the 
counties, 


Orange  County, 

Placer  County, 
Sacramento  County, 
Shasta  County, 


-  J.  A.  Colquhoun. 
F.  E.  Emlay. 
Frank  I.  Browne. 

B.  F.  Allen. 

-  Mrs.   R.  F.   Herrick. 
George  A.  Wilson. 
Miss  Nellie  Boyd. 

-  C.  Brower. 
six  southern 

Frank  Wiggins. 
Assistants — R.  Williams. 

F.  P.  Boynton. 

C.  L.  Wilson. 

D.  C.  McGarvin. 
J.  C.  Joplin. 
W.  S.  Taylor. 
Robert  Jones. 

-  George  C.  McMullen. 
James  E.  Bell. 

D.  N.  Honn. 
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Santa  Clara  County, 

Santa  Barbara  County, 
San  Francisco  County, 


San  Bernardino  County, 

San  Diego  County, 

San  Maieo  County, 
Tehama  County, 

Ventura  County, 


R.  P.  McGlincy. 

Mrs.  L.  J.Watkins. 

C.  L.  Lloyd. 

Mrs.  Ella  Sterling  Cummins. 

Miss  Lillian  O'Hara. 

Mrs.  J.  Sampson. 

S.  L.  Grow. 

J.  W.  Tibbot. 

L.  £.  Allen  and 

Mrs.  Eunice  E.  Young. 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Leighton. 

H.  K.  Pettigrove. 

F.  A.  Luther. 

W.  H.  A.  Thompson. 
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